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The success or failure of Democracy as a political system and an in- 
strument of Government, which has become a very vital question in view 
of the break-down of representative Government in several nations of 
Europe, notably in Spain, Italy, Poland, Russia, Hungary, is discussed in 
the four articles which follow. 

The article by the ex-Kaiser written especially for CURRENT HISTORY, 
vigorously attacks Parliamentary and Democratic rule, charges that 
it is a failure, and contrasts it with the advantages of Monarchy from 
the viewpoint of the former Emperor of Germany. A similar opinion of 
the failure of Democracy is expressed by Benito Mussolini, today the su- 
preme head of the Fascist State of Italy. 

Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, and Professor James T. 
Shotwell of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, defend 
Democracy as a political reality and deny the assertions of the ex-Kaiser 
and Premier Mussolini that it has proved a failure as a system of govern- 
ment.—Editor CURRENT HISTORY. 


I—The Bankruptcy of Parhamentary 


Government 
By WILHELM II. 


FORMER GERMAN EMPEROR * 


and corruption are one.” 
The Kaiser was walking under the ancient oak trees at Doorn, 
Which, like the tall grenadiers of Frederick the Great, seem to stand at 
either side of the road as a guard of honor. 


A verbatim record of a statement made to a representative of CURRENT HISTORY. 
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“A king,” the Emperor continued, “being an individual, has a con- 
science. The mob is without conscience. In a monarchy one man is re- 
sponsible. In a Parliamentary Republic, government is so divided that 
finally responsibility falls upon none.” 

“Nevertheless, Your Majesty,” the representative urged, “it seems 
that the trend of evolution favors republics. There are hardly any mon- 
archs left in the world. Even the King of England is a monarch only in 
name. Would this not seem to show that monarchy is decadent?” 

“By no means,” the Emperor replied. “The kings cannot help it if 
their foolish, ungrateful people expel them.” 

“In the olden days,” the representative ventured, “kings managed to 
keep their thrones.” 

“In the olden days,” the Kaiser replied, ‘‘“men were less humane, less 
reluctant to use drastic methods to perpetuate their authority. 

“When Diaz was the dictator of Mexico, one of my admirals visited 
him with a message from me. The Admiral expressed his surprise at the 
lack of opposition existing in Mexico. 

“Diaz replied with a smile: , ‘I have no enemies.’ 

“ “How can that be?’ the Admiral asked. 

“*There are none,’ the Dictator drily reiterated. 

““‘Why?’ ” the Admiral asked. 

“ “They are all dead!’ Diaz chuckled. 

“During the reign of Ivan the Terrible, the Dutch Government in- 
structed its Minister to ascertain the reason for the severity of the Czar. 

“The Minister, speaking through an interpreter, inquired somewhat 
clumsily of the Czar why he treated his people so badly. 

“Ivan replied: ‘Tell the fool I cut off their heads because I know my 
people. If I didn’t, they would cut off mine.’ 

“My cousin, Czar Nicholas and I were too humane to act upon such 
precepts in order to retain the reins of government.” 

“There are some,” the representative remarked, “who feel that it 
would have been wiser if Your Majesty had stood up Liebknecht and 
Harden against the wall in the very beginning of the World War.” 

“You forget,” the Kaiser remarked, “that I grew up under the tradi- 
tions of orderly government established by my grandfather, William the 
Great. These traditions precluded violent measures. 

“The democratic German Republic adopts more severe legal measures 
to protect its name than the old laws of lése majesté designed to safeguard 
the King from insult. 

“Any one surveying the world today must realize the decadence of 
democracy.” 

“What,” he was asked, “is democracy ?” 

“The term democracy,” the Kaiser replied, “is comparable to a de- 
canter into which all sorts of wine may be poured and are poured. The 
beverage always contains a strong admixture of alcohol. The intoxicating 
quality of the stuff explains the enthusiasm of the consumers. Its exces- 
sive consumption leads to the unavoidable katzenjammer. 

“In two-thirds of Europe democracy has ceased to function. 

“Mussolini has no patience with democracy. Russia proclaims the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. France finds it necessary to give dicta- 
torial power to its Premier in order to sustain the currency. Even in 
America the grip of the Central Government tightens year after year. 
In spite of increasing government supervision in the United States, I note 
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a constant cry for ‘dictators’ in the American press. You have a 
dictator of moving pictures, a dictator of the clothing business, and your 
Postmaster General, I understand, is the dictator of literature! 

“No one has expressed the modern disillusionment with democracy 
more forcibly than an American, H. L. Mencken. Mr. Mencken’s apparent 
vogue in the United States proves that he does not stand alone. I agree 
with Mr. Mencken’s paradox: ‘How can any man be a Democrat who is 
sincerely a Democrat?’ 

“The confession made by the celebrated Swedish Chancellor, Oxen- 
stierna, ‘My son, you don’t realize with how little wisdom the world is 
governed,’ (Nescis, fili, quantilla sapientia mundus regitur), applies pecu- 
liarly to the rule of democracy. 

“Of course much of what Mencken says deals specifically with Ameri- 
ean affairs. But much is true of democracy everywhere. I am not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with American conditions to discuss purely American 
questions. That is a matter which I must leave to citizens of the United 
States. But Mencken’s book contains valuable general material, interest- 
ing and instructive to every foreigner. His. condemnation of the hypo- 
critical ideology of western democracy, which in the main underlies west- 
ern parliamentarism, is forcible and convincing. He avoids obscure for- 
mulae which make similar recitals by German writers indigestible for the 
average reader. His descrir’ions picture real life; his language is some- 
times drastic but always to the point; while the caustic quality of his 
satire is relieved by his humor. 

“I am delighted with the manner in which he compares the soul of 
the mass to the soul of a child. 

“ ‘The masses are an eternal child that never grows up, animated 
forever by childlike instincts. The mob,’ as Mencken says, ‘being com- 
posed mainly of men and women who have not gotten beyond the ideas 
and impressions of childhood, hovers in the mental age of puberty and 
chiefly below it.’ 

“The masses, like children, require education, guidance, care. Woe 
to them if they fall into the hands of unscrupulous seducers who exploit 
and misdirect their infantile instincts! Inexperienced youth is fascinated 
by the form: of democracy because it offers an ideal. This ideal is based 
on false premises. It assumes an aggregation of individuals described 
as ‘the people,’ which does not exist, and, so far as experience permits us 
to judge, never will exist, a ‘people’ capable of reflection, devoid of egotism 
and possessing sound judgment! No such people lives outside of Utopia! 

“Mencken states a bitter truth in his remark that ‘When the city 
mob fights, it fights not for liberty but for ham and cabbage. Its first 
= is to destroy every form of freedom that is not directed wholly to that 
end.’ 

“In reality, freedom is nowhere more misquoted or caricatured than 
in a democracy. Every idea is vulgarized, every currency debased. The 
people are cheated out of their freedom by democracy, which robs them 
of every iota of it. 

“In spite of all its cant, democracy does not take care of its own. 
Mencken points out that since the abolition of the three-class system in 
Prussia, there has been absolutely no improvement in the government 
of the country. Efficiency and honesty have deteriorated, and the ener- 
getic legislative program for the protection of the working classes has 
slackened considerably. 

“However, let me cite other witnesses besides Mr. Mencken. Presi- 
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dent Wilson in his book, The State [pages 272, 278, 295, 296 and 297 of 
the original edition], admitted that Prussia’s administrative . system 
served as a type of the highest development of local self-government in 
Germany. 

“Only since the close of the Napoleonic wars,’ Wilson says, ‘has 
her system of government become a model of centralized civil order. 
* * * Prussian administrative arrangements as they now exist may 
be said to be in large part student-made. * * * And because she 
has thus trusted her students, Prussia has had practical students: stu- 
dents whose advice has been conservative and carefully observant of his- 
torical conditions. * * * Although without uniformity of structure, 
town government in Prussia has certain uniformities of principle at its 
basis which render it a striking example of active self-government. 
* * * This literal self-government, which breaks down the wall of 
distinction between the official and non-official. guardian of city inter- 
ests and presses all into the service of the community, is not optional; 
it is one of the cardinal principles of the system that service as a “select 
citizen” is to be enforced by penalties—by increasing the taxes of those 
who refuse to serve. * * * The nomination of all Judges rests with 
the King, but the appointment is for life and the Judges stand in a 
position of substantial independence.’ 

“After lauding Prussia, Woodrow Wilson castigates his own country. 
‘Through the different phases of history, dirty, not to say putrefying, 
influences made themselves felt. We at last have finished by having 
the worst managed administration of the civilized world.’ ””' 

“Evidently,” the representative commented, “Mr Wilson changed his 
mind when he summoned the American people to declare war on Ger- 
many to make the world safe for democracy.” 

“Apparently,” the Emperor replied, “Wilson was neither conscious 
nor ashamed of his sudden change of front when in 1917 he proclaimed 
Prussia and Germany to be a stain upon the civilized nations and ad- 
jured mankind to join in a crusade against the very same historical peculi- 
arities of Prussia which in calmer days won his praise.* 

“The term democracy is part of the great tragedy-comedy of man- 
kind. I am not surprised that after experiencing Wilson’s change of 
front and the reign of terror unloosened in America during the World 
War, Mencken reached the conclusion that ‘Democracy as a political 
scheme may be defined as a device for releasing the hatred born of envy 
and for giving it the force and dignity of the law. The only sort of lib- 
erty,’ he adds, ‘that is real in democracy is the liberty of the “have nots” 
to destroy the liberty of the “haves.”’’ Such is now the case in Germany! 

“When my own palace was looted by the mob they destroyed or pil- 
laged all my clothes. It was necessary for me to have a new civilian 
suit made by the village tailor of Doorn. In itself the incident is not 





‘This quotation was sent for verification vast development since have assured a think- 
to Ray Stannard Baker, the authorized bio- ing weight S the masses of the ae every- 
grapher of Woodrow Wilson, and Mr. Baker where, the advance of democratic opinion 
replied that he is unable to identify the quo- and the spread of democratic institutions 
tation, does not know to what it refers or have been most marked and most significant. 
where it came from. They have destroyed almost all pure forms 

: of Monarchy and Aristocracy by introducing 
2It is pointed out that, since the Emperor into them imperative forces of popular 
is using Wilson’s book as his authority, he thought and the concrete institutions of pop- 
should also, in all fairness, have quoted Wil- ular representation; and they promise to re- 
son’s ripe conclusion as to democratic gov- duce politics to a single pure form by exclud- 
ernment: ‘‘Present and Future Prevalence ing all other governing forces a institu- 
of Democracy.—If Aristocracy seems about’ tions but those of a wide suffrage and a 
to disappear, Democracy seems about uni- democratic representation—by reducing all 
versally to prevail. Ever since the rise of forms of government to Democracy.”’ (The 
popular education in the last century and its State, page 603.) 
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important. I mention it merely as an illustration of the democracy of 
the mob. 

“I recently discovered in a German periodical certain pages from 
the diary of Johannes Scherr, a German revolutionist-democrat who fled 
to Switzerland during the revolution of 1848, and became a celebrated 
professor of history and literature at Zurich. 

“In this dairy, written ostensibly under the name of Johannes Sauer- 
ampfer, Scherr declares, twenty-three years after the revolution: “Though 
an old, inveterate democrat, I was deeply mortified by the lamentable re- 
sults of the experiments made by France with universal suffrage, and 
by Switzerland with the popular referendum, a new-fangled universal 
nostrum proclaimed by all the political bawlers on political platforms— 
which only my sense of humor enabled me to bear lightly. 

‘“‘ ‘TI feel compelled to make a confession,’ Scherr continues. ‘A long 
while ago I proclaimed publicly that there existed only two forms of 
State—monarchy and the democratic republic. Now I must apologize 
for this nonsence, when I observe the damnable, disgusting and hypo- 
critical flattery, cringing to the mob, performed at this moment by our 
democrats of the newest Parisian type. 

“*These gentlemen, uncultured, bullying, insolent, without knowl- 
edge or conscience, office grabbers, frequenters of the inn corners, high- 
waymen of the small press, will destroy the belief in democracy within 
all respectable people and rob it of every credit. It cannot be otherwise!’ 

“Scherr goes on: ‘Disgusting as are the court flatterers to Princes, 
far more disgusting are those who flatter the masses, because they dis- 
grace freedom, whose name is on their lips; whereas the court flatterers 
bear themselves as the flunkeys they are. 

‘““*A People may listen to Truth, not always but now and then, but 
the mob can only tolerate the lie! The upright and unselfish friend of 
the People is bound to hate the mob, because it, is such a disgusting 
caricature of the People!’ 

“TI have no doubt that many of the democrats who are concerned in 
the German revolution of 1918 will be similarly disillusioned. Real de- 
mocracy flourishes best under the rule of a monarch. All the theories 
in the world concerning democracy are worthless compared to the ‘living 
democracy’ proposed by Baron von Stein in his proposals to my ancestor, 
Frederick William the Third. 

“His democracy was conceived as being composed of citizens who, 
on account of the judgment and experience acquired in their professions, 
and in accordance with their intelligence, had a right to be selected for 
employment in the administration of the country. 

“My friend Frobenius preaches a similar doctrine. He believes in 
the selection of representatives of the people not by the vote of the masses 
but according to professions, trades or guilds. 

“The inrush of Western democracy which preserves the form but 
not the spirit checked the development of the democracy planned by 
Baron von Stein, the only type of democracy which does not degrade the 
citizen to what we Germans call Stimmvieh (‘voting cattle’). 

“Stein’s living democracy is independent of the form of government 
of a nation. It is entirely feasible in a monarchy. No monarch wishes 
the energies dormant in his people to remain unexploited. But in the 
life of every nation there exist certain questions that thwart solution 
from below. Certain problems cannot be tackled from what we Ger- 
mans call the Froschperspective—‘the perspective of the frog.’ These 
must be decided from above, from the viewpoint of the monarch, aided 
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by men selected from the leaders of the various professions—men quali- 
fied to gauge the requirements and the interests of the State as a whole. 

“Mencken is right when he says of ‘many a beneficial institution’ 
—as, for instance, of the Imperial German Social Legislation: ‘It was 
forced upon its beneficiaries by a small group of visionaries, all.of them 
standing. outside the class benefited!’ And the World War gives us many 
an example of the irrationality and shortsightedness of the so-called 
‘popular will’ concerning the vital questions of decisive influence on the 
life and future of the nations affected by it. 

“Under a parliamentary government there are many different per- 
spectives, but in the end the mass or ‘frog’ perspective prevails. There 
is no one who aims to reconcile all conflicting points of view for the 
benefit of all the people. To achieve this reconcilation, to judge the force 
: the nation from the highest possible perspective, is the function of 

ings.” 

“But,” he was asked, “is it not possible for a dictator to exercise this 
function ?” 

“Only,” the Kaiser replied, “temporarily unless the King himself be- 
comes dictator. The dictator, if not King, unlike the King, rules without 
the sanction of tradition. Kingship, too, is a calling that must be learned 
and that cannot be learned in one generation.” 


IW—Why Italy Rejects Democratic 
Rule 


By BENITO MUSSOLINI 


PREMIER OF ITALY 


Fascist State which the Government has undertaken with the con- 

sent and cooperation of the two branches of Parliament, was 
bound, in a certain degree, to affect the nature of the Elective Chamber. 
Not that the official activity of the Assembly created by the general elec- 
tions of May, 1924, based on universal suffrage, was not, after the crisis 
of the first period, wholly praiseworthy and sincerely loyal to the régime 
and to the Government; on the contrary, this Chamber must be given 
credit for having functioned as a Constituent Assembly of the new régime 
-in an invariably Fascista spirit, thus winning for itself a permanent 
place in the history of the new Italy. On the other hand, some of the 
constitutional laws, which have now been in force for some time, such 
as the law on the functions of the Prime Minister, and that regarding 
the power of the Government to issue juridical rules and regulations, had, 
de jure, as well as de facto, profoundly transformed the institution of Par- 
liament, eliminating the abuses of almost half a century of constitutional 
practice contrary to both the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and 
which finally degenerated, primarly because of the system of propor- 


HH reescist sia COLLEAGUES !—The constructive work of the new 


* This explanation of the fundamental fea- by the Chamber on March 16, with only two 
tures of Italy’s new electoral law was em- dissenting votes, and which centres electoral 
bodied in Premier Musgolini’s report laid be- and Parliamentary control in the Fascist 
fore the Chamber of Deputies on March 2 State. [The official text of the law will be 
1928, in presenting the law, which was passed found at the end of this symposium. ] 
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tional representation, into the most detestable tyranny of parties and 
groups. Nevertheless, the electoral system in vigor hitherto could not en- 
dure, either because it was based on principles opposed to the very essence 
of Fascism, or because it was no longer in keeping with the new social 
and political developments resulting from the entrance of the syndicates 
into the life of the State, as true and genuine organizations governed by 
public law. 

Some people thought that the logic of the Fascist doctrine would lead 
straight to the abolishment of the second Chamber and of every form of 
election; but this conclusion, as a matter of fact, does not at all correspond 
to the Fascist conception of the modern State. Fascism, in combating the 
State’s Parliamentary and electoral degeneration, and in urging the need 
of a strong State, had no intention of restoring the old, absolutist régime, 
and of reconstructing, on the ruins of the democratic liberal State, a 
“police” [viz., despotic] State. On the contrary, Fascism wishes to create 
a régime possessing authority, in which shall stand out prominently a 
Government endowed with wide powers, but based upon the masses, close 
to the masses, resolved, by means of a multiplicity of organizations, to 
maintain this contact with the people, to interpret the Jatter’s neeeds, to 
shape its civil and moral consciousness, to uplift it spiritually and to guide 
it to the attainment of better economic conditions. No Fascist has ever 
entertained the thought of bringing the nation’s Government under the 
power of an oligarchy; all those who planned in thought and deed for the 
advent of Fascism wished, on the contrary, to create a régime whose ruling 
class should draw .continuously from the people the new men needed to 
continue and perpetuate its own existence. 

We recognize the fact that Parliament can today no longer be the 
sole means by which the Government can gain contact with the masses 
and keep in touch with the feelings that move them and influence their 
minds. But there is no doubt that an assembly composed of men who, 
by virtue of their origin and the method of their election, are at one and 
the same time interpreters of the dominating ideas of the various groups 
of which the nation is composed, and conscious representatives of the 
great and historic interests of the nation must find a place among the 
constitutional organs of the State as a most valuable collaborator of the 
Government. 

Only it is clear that in the political system created by Fascism, the 
electoral Assembly must be constituted on bases fundamentally different 
from those of the old Chamber of the democratic liberal régime. 

The dogma of popular sovereignty, in fact, had affected not only the 
functioning, but also the formation of the Chamber of Deputies, viz., the 
electoral system. That dogma, on the one hand, made the Chamber the 
sole repository of sovereignty, and hence the dominating organ of the 
State, and, on the other hand, led to abandoning the choice of Deputies 
completely to the will of the masses. 

The error of such a conception was evident. The masses by themselves 
alone are incapable of forming spontaneously a collective will of their 
own, and even less capable of proceeding spontaneously to a selection of 
men. to represent them [viz., Deputies]. This is expressed by the for- 
mula: “Democracy does not exist in Nature.” Where a hundred people 
are assembled, they are inevitably led by one, or two, or three individuals, 
who guide them in accordance with their own interests and their- own 
opinions. This phenomenon is due to a fundamental law of social life, 
which Maine! defined as a law of “imitation,” and by the operation of 


‘Sir Henry James Sumner Maine, a famoug British political scientist (1822-1888). 
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which the great mass of men tends to do that which is desired by a few 
dominating elements, the so-called “directing minds.” The problem of the 
Government, therefore, is never solved by relying on an illusory will of the 
masses; it is solved by a wise choice of the directing minds. But the di- 
recting minds as a matter of fact are not always the best minds, nor do 
they always employ the best methods of direction. On the contrary, if a 
good system of selection is not organized the natural course of events 
often brings forth those men who are least worthy to be the leaders of the 
masses. Experience teaches that it is the schemers, the agitators, the 
demagogues who guide the masses when they are left uncontrolled. To 
place the choice of candidates and Deputies completely in the hands of 
the electoral body, composed of an inchoate mass of heterogeneous indi- 
viduals, means in reality placing this choice in the hands of a few intriguers 
who appoint themselves to be the spiritual guides and teachers of the 
masses. 

Nor did the system of giving to political parties a predominant réle, 
entrusting to them the nomination of candidates, as a unit on the electors’ 
power of choice, appear any better in practice, for that task was assumed, 
in reality, as was logical and only to be expected, by those parties which 
were most unscrupulous, least concerned with the national interest, most 
hostile to the State. Then, too, from the theoretical viewpoint, under such 
a system, in which groups, committees and parties designate candidates, the 
freedom of choice of the elector is reduced even nominally to the narrowest 
limits. The dogma of popular sovereignty in the matter of elections thus 
finally resolves itself practically into the dogma of the sovereignty of 
small minorities made up of. intriguers and demagogues. 

Nor is this the sole error of the electoral systems hitherto tried. 
Inasmuch as they are all constructed upon a territorial basis, they split 
up the Nation, creating with the electoral colleges or districts so many 
separate centres of life, in which the viewpoint of local interests becomes 
all-absorbing, completely overshadowing that of the Nation’s interests. 
Vainly does the Constitution admonish that the Deputy represents the 
whole Nation and not merely the electoral district in which he has been 
elected. In practice, it is just the contrary that takes place, and must 
inevitably take place, for the local limitation of the polling cannot fail to 
concentrate the attention of the electors and of the elected alike primarily 
upon local problems. 

But this limitation also produces other evils. First of all, it intensifies 
local disputes between the various regions, irritating that local or parochial 
spirit which is a sad heritage of our past and which united Italy must 
combat in every way possible; it also stirs up controversy between indi- 
viduals of the same region, continually inciting those personal conflicts 
which are a long-standing cause of our political weakness through the 
centuries. The localization of the electoral contests, moreover, often leads 
to the exclusion of the best minds from public life. Within the narrow 
orbit of an electoral district those men who have a local position are the 
ones who chiefly emerge, while those who play a larger part in the nation’s 
life and who keep aloof from local disputes are ignored. A great scientist, 
a great political writer, a great artist, who have lived far from their 
native town, have very little chance, in general, of ever becoming Deputies. 
Every one knows how difficult it was, even in days of limited suffrage 
and a very concentrated form of political life, to find an electoral district 
for men like Silvio Spaventa and Ruggero Bonghi.” . 


LLL SSUES 
*Eminent political figures of the past, both storm olitical - 
of whom were hostile to the Bourbons, had ment perttolion. ea ee deletes er 
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In short, all these electoral systems ignore the real nature of social 
life, in which individuals as such do not exist, or have only a negligible 
value. Society is not a mere aggregation of men, it is the product of a 
series of minor groupings. which intertwine and co-exist organically. It is\ 
these minor organisms that stamp the character of the national life in 
which the individual is moulded, and from which he derives a good part 
of the basic principles of his spiritual life. To be ignorant of these organ- 
isms means the holding of a completely false idea of social life, which is a 
serious matter to those who seek in the system of political representation 
a perfect reflection of the people’s soul and the expression of the people’s 
will. 

All these errors must be avoided, and fortunately the Fascist concep- 
tion of the State makes this possible. 


Fascist doctrine denies the dogma of popular sovereignty, which is 
contradicted every day by reality, and in its stead proclaims the dogma 
of the sovereignty of the State, the State being the juridical organization 
of the nation and the instrument of its historical necessities. In this 
doctrine Parliament is not outside the State; it is, on the contrary, one 
of its fundamental organs. The Deputies, consequently, are also organs 
of the State. Their selection cannot, therefore, proceed as a logical con- 
sequence from an abstract principle; it must be concretely regulated and 
controlled in the best way possible, in order that the ultimate objectives 
of the institution may be attained. And since the first duty of the 
Chamber of Deputies is to collaborate with the Government in shaping 
the laws, making itself an interpreter of the needs and sentiments of the 
various social groups, which constitute such a great and important part 
of the national life, and harmonizing them with the historical and inherent 
necessities of that national life, it is clear that a good electoral system 
must be based above all upon the concurrent action of the totality of the 
organized forces of the country, and must further guarantee that the men 
chosen to constitute the Chamber shall be fully aware of the national 
interests, shall be, that is, statesmen in the loftiest sense of the word. 

From these basic principles derives the system adopted in the bill 
which we have the honor of now presenting to you for your examination. 

The first characteristic of the new electoral instrument is the total 
elimination of all local criteria in the choice of Deputies, and the incor- 
poration of the whole kingdom into a single national electoral constituency. 
In this new unified electoral constituency the number of Deputies is re- 
duced to 400 (Article 1). 

The second characteristic of the system that we propose is the notable, 
if not decisive stress laid upon that element of the elections which con- 
sists of the presentation of the candidates. Juridically, this factor was 
not brought out in the previous systems. The choice of candidates was 
left to the political parties, or rather, to a certain number of electors, 
uniting as the occasion of the electioneering required when the elections 
were formally announced, to present either the candidate or the list of 
candidates. In the present law, on the contrary, only syndical organiza- 
tions legally recognized, and, in the second place, other permanent organi- 
zations which carry on cultural, educational or charitable activities, are 
called upon to propose candidates. 

The syndical organizations which have the right to propose candi- 


eral for Home Affairs, vainly endeavored to for Public Instruction a decade and a half 
crush the Camorra in South Italy in 1860. later, reformed the Italian educational sys- 
Bonghi (elected a Deputy in 1860) as Minister tem. 
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dates are the great national Confederations listed in the provisions for 
the enactment of the law of April 3, 1926, approved by Royal Decree on 
July 1, 1926: viz., the thirteen large organizations, in which are united, 
on a national basis, all forces of production, all classes of professional 
people and artists (Article 3). It may be said that every form of organ- 
ized activity in Italy is included in these organizations. In addition to 
these thirteen syndical Confederations the projected law confers the right 
to propose candidates on other organizations, whose activities fall outside 
the professional sphere, provided they have national importance and pur- 
sue objects of social utility (Article 4). This removes the objection that 
the basis of the new electoral system is exclusively economic, and there- 
fore such as to produce a form of representation devoid of political char- 
acter, thus deforming the ideals and fundamental characteristics of the 
Fascist State itself. First of all, it should be noted that amongst the 
Syndical Confederations there is one, viz., the thirteenth, comprising the 
professional and artistic classes, which does not aim solely at the protec- 
tion of material interests, but rather, and above all, at the protection of 
moral interests, which are those of the nation’s cultural life. To this 
organization the table appended to the law gives the right to designate 
one-fifth of all the candidates. Furthermore, the associations listed in 
Article 4 give an additional contribution to the process of supplementing 
the representative body by intellectual and spiritual forces which, we 
may be sure, will be more numerous in the new Chamber than they were 
in previous Chambers. Nor should we forget the lofty function, both 
perfective and compensatory in character, given by Article 5 of the pro- 
jected law to the Grand Council. Of this we shall speak later. But we 
should point out here that its main motive is to make it possible to include 
among the Deputies elements of high intellectual value, which might 
have been left out of the lists of candidates. 

The choice of candidates is for the first time carefully regulated by 
law; the organizations are listed with precision, which are to be charged 
with this duty, and the method of procedure prescribed. By virtue of 
the provisions of Articles 3 and 4, the presentation of candidates assumes 
the true form of a preliminary election, to which are summoned the Na- 
tional Councils of the thirteen Confederations and the directive organs 
of the other organizations indicated in Article 4, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Royal Decree which confers on them the right of pro- 
posal. This preliminary election will be effected by an electoral body 
of the most select nature, but which includes the leading elements of the 
nation’s economic life, as well as of its intellectual and spiritual life. 
This election will then be in effect a real and deliberate designation, not 
the purely formal expression of the will—a will which in reality does not 
exist—of masses abandoned to the influence of irresponsible demagogues. 

The thirteen Confederations propose, according to the projected 
law, a total number of candidates double that of the Deputies to be elected; 
800, then, in the general elections. The table appended to the projected 
law divides and apportions the candidates among the various Confedera- 
tions, fixing the number which each Confederation is called upon to pro- 
pose for every hundred candidates. At the head of the list, naturally, 
stands Agriculture; there then follows, in decreasing order, industry, 
commerce, maritime transports, land transports and banks. Employers 
of labor and workers are placed on a footing of complete equality; both 
propose for each branch of productive activity, an equal number of candi- 
dates. Last of all come the Confederations of the professional and artistic 
classes, in which the distinction between employers and employes does 
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not obtain, and to which, because of its vital importance, 20 per cent. of 
the candidates to be proposed, is assigned. 

Organizations and associations of a national character which conduct 
activities of social utility, propose a total number of candidates equal to 
one-fourth of the Deputies to be elected; or 100 candidates in the gen- 
eral elections. Organizations on which this right has been conferred are 
included in a list, to be approved by Royal Decree, in conformity with the 
opinion of a Commission of five Deputies and five Senators; this guar- 
antees that the conferring of the right in question shall be effective with- 
out any substantial interference of the executive power. By allowing 
a certain number of non-syndical organizations to propose candidates, 
not only is the representation of the moral forces of the Nation increased, 
but also the elective Chamber is made accessible to men who are worthy 
of this honor, by reason of their culture and patriotism, but who are not 
members of the economic and political organizations of Fascism. 

The third characteristic of the system adopted in the projected law 
is the predominant and decisive function given, in the election of Dep- 
uties, to the National Grand Council of Fascism. 

This organization, which has played such an important part in the 
progressive developments of the Fascist Revolution, exists today only 
de facto. As always happens in the evolution of Fascist institutions, 
here, too, the fact has preceded the legal confirmation. But it is clear 
that as soon as possible, in accord with the vote of the Grand Council it- 
self, we shall have to establish the Grand Council upon a legal basis as a 
fundamental, and hence constitutional organ of the State. But already, 
as now constituted, the Grand Council appears as the supreme coordinat- , 
ing organ of the various organized forces of the régime—that is, the syn- 
thesis of national life. And since the Fascist régime is the mode of exist- 
ence of the State, whether from the viewpoint of the spirit, or of the con- 
crete form of organization, it is clear that the Grand Council is already 
functioning today as an organ of the State, an organ in the highest pos- 
sible degree political, which combines within itself, in a most selective, 
but also most comprehensive fusion, all the vital forces of the Nation. 
The Grand Council, therefore, is adapted especially to the function given 
it by the projected !aw, viz., to choose from the list of the candidates made 
up on the basis of the proposals of the various organizations, syndical and 
non-syndical, the men most suitable, to complete this choice when the in- 
sufficiency of the lists of candidates makes it necessary, by the inclusion 
of other persons, and to give to the designations the essential political and 
national stamp which the members of the Elective Chamber should 
possess. 

The designation of the Grand Council, in point of fact, takes from 
the candidate the characteristic of being a representative of the organiza. 
tions which have proposed him. On this point it is necessary to be very 
explicit. The projected law did not, in fact, intend to create a professional! 
or class type of representation. The organizations to which Articles 3 
and 4 give the right to propose candidates, must consider only the capacity 
of the men whom they choose, to perform in Parliament their function as 
organs of the State and guardians of the general interests of the Nation. 
There is, therefore, no representation of class interests, but a choice, from 
all the various classes, of men worthy of realizing the historic aims of the 
Nation. The nominees who appear in the guise of guardians of particular 
interests, will be inexorably eliminated by the Grand Council. The essen- 
tial value of the designation of the Grand Council is, then, above all, to see 
to it that the nominees are suited to become organs of the State. 
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From the judicial point of view, the function of the Grand Council 
finds no counterpart in any of the electoral systems hitherto adopted. 
With the designation of the Grand Council the Deputy’s election may be 
said to be completed, except for the ratification of the electoral body. That 
is why the projected law calls the persons included in the list of the Grand 
Council “designated Deputies.” This formula, which recalls an analegous 
expression of the juridical language of ancient Rome, indicates that the 
choice of the Grand Council represents already from the individual point 
of view, a nomination, which, to become definitive, needs the approval 
which the electoral body gives, not so much to the single nominations as 
to the political trend shown by the Grand Council in drawing up the list. 

In reality, in the projected law, a rdle, and a very important role, iy 
reserved to the electoral body. This body is not, according to the usual 
fiction of the old electoral systems, called upon to choose the Deputies, 
but rather to approve the choice made by the organ which sums up in 
itself all the forces of the nation. This approval does not, and cannot, 
apply to the individual names; it concerns the list as a whole, in which 
the names are only the expression of a political trend. It is, then, es- 
sentially this trend which the electors are called upon to approve; there- 
fore the elector does not vote, according to Article 6 of the projected law, 
for the names on the list, but rather for the symbol on the list, viz., the 
Fascio Littorio [Lictoral Fasces]. Thus we return to the reality of things, 
which has always been ignored by the electoral systems of the past. The 
elector is not called upon to perform an impossibility: viz., to choose one 
or more persons whom he does not know, of whom often he has never 
even heard. He is called upon to declare whether the general political 
trend which the régime follows, and which finds in the list a concrete 
expression, is approved by him. This already is quite difficult, but cer- 
tainly that which is thus required of him is less far from possibility [than 
the old system]. 

The election, therefore, is reduced to a simple expression of agree- 
ment or dissent regarding a system of Government, a political trend; an 
expression not difficult even for a person of average education and average 
culture to make, and which is formulated by a simple yes or no. 

The formula seems like a plebiscite, but it should not lead to any 
misconception regarding the real character of the institution. In the 
declaration asked from the electors there is no intention of honoring the 
principle of popular sovereignty. There is no contradiction between the 
Fascist doctrine, which rejects the sovereignty of the polls, and this voting 
by yes or no which is asked of the electoral body as a ratification of the 
list of designated candidates. First of all, this right of vote is not con- 
ferred upon the citizen as such, but only on one who has an active share 
in the nation’s life, above all as a producer and then as a taxpayer (Article 
10). Secondly, it is not in deference to any presumptive sovereignty of 
the elector that the latter is asked to give his judgment on the political 
trend marked out by the Grand Council, but to test his state of mind, to 
maintain, that is, the contact between the State and the masses and to 
improve it continuously. Moreover, the function of the electoral body in 
every case is limited by the function of the Chamber, to the election of 
which it [the electoral body] contributes. Having denied that sovereignty 
is vested wholly in the electoral Chamber, we also deny that sovereignty 
vesides in the elector. We do not thereby impair the value of the ap- 
proval which is asked from the electoral body, and which is certainly 
important. This value also finds a juridical recognition in the projected 
law, which provides for the case that the requested opinion of the electoral 
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body should be unfavorable, and means are provided to resolve constitu- 
tionally the conflict which might eventually arise between the electoral 
body and the Grand Council. 

In conclusion, the election of the Deputies becomes, under the system of 
the projected law, what is called in legal parlance a ‘‘complex act,’’ which 
consists of three successive acts: the proposal of the candidates made by 
the organizations given this right by law; the designation by the Grand 
Council; the approval by the electoral body. All three have their own 
legal value, but only the three taken together constitute the election and 
legally create the Deputy. 

Let us pass over the provisions of Article 7, which concern the pro- 
cedure for the balloting, and dwell instead on the provisions of Articles 
8 and 9, in which the list’s rejection is hypothetically foreseen. 

The problem presented by the disapproval of the electoral body, 
though only hypothetical, could not be neglected and was technically one 
of the most difficult to solve. Evidently, once the principle of appealing 
to the electoral body for ratification of the choice of the Grand Council 
was adopted, it was necessary to provide legally for the hypothesis of an 
unfavorable vote. By adopting a different procedure, a law would have 
been formulated in which the possibility of a constitutional crisis was 
admitted without any attempt to offer a legal solution. Rather than to 
reduce ourselves to such a logical and legal absurdity, it would have been 
wiser for us to abandon recourse to the electoral body completely, and to 
assign to the Grand Council the definitive nomination of the Deputies. 
As it did not seem expedient to do this, it was necessary to combine in the 
law itself a constitutional solution of an eventual conflict between the 
Grand Council and the electoral body. 

The legal basis of the system adopted in the projected law lies in 
the imposing array of the economic, political and social forces called upon 
to present the candidates and to designate the Deputies; the importance 
of these forces gives a well-founded presumption that the great majority 
of the citizens approves the choice so made. When we realize that the 
thirteen Syndical Confederations represent all Italian producers and, it 
may be said, all the professional people and artists; that other forces and 
certainly quite notable ones are represented by the other organizations 
authorized, under the provisions of Article 4, to propose candidates; that 
in the Grand Council the National Fascist Party is conspicuously repre- 
sented, with its great and numerous organizations; organizations of Italian 
youth, military, sport, the Dopo Lavoro,? public welfare workers, all of 
which comprise millions of Italians; we must conclude that the procedure 
recommended by the law has, a priori, the approval of the great majority 
of the citizens. This presumption, which might logically become a pre- 
sumption iwris et de iure, in the projected law, gives ground for a pre- 
sumption iuris tantum, against which the contrary proof is permissible. 

If, by chance, the test should result unfavorably and ratification by 
the electoral body be denied, this evidently means that a crisis has arisen, 
whereby the legal representatives of the organized forces of the Nation are 
in conflict with those whom they represent. In such a contingency, the pos- 
sibility of which is difficult to conceive, the only resource will be to 
initiate a free competition amongst all those who seriously claim to repre- 
sent the masses, in order to decide who, in point of fact, is the interpreter of 
their opinions. In this test legal organization as such will disappear; 
every organization which exists even only de facto, and which is suf- 


The great national organization, sponsored among the working classes in their unoccu- 
by the Fascist State, devoted to welfare work pied time. 
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ficiently numerous to present itself as a plausible representative of wide 
social classes, will be permitted to present lists of candidates, and the elec- 
toral body will decide. Such an experiment should not be given greater im- 
portance than it deserves. We must not assume that the life of the State or 
of the régime depends on such a decision, which can be useful only to re-es- 
tablish by legal means the harmony between the representatives of the 
forces existing in the Nation and those whom they represent which has 
eventually broken down; and to find guidance in shaping Government 
policy in the opinions prevailing amongst the masses. 

Nor does this measure represent any concession to an alleged ballot 
sovereignty; we merely wish to maintain unimpaired the principle that 
the modern State cannot cut itself off from the masses, and that the Gov- 
ernment, even though it must not depend upon those masses, should never- 
theless govern together with them. 

The procedure fixed by Articles 8 and 9 for the elections with rival 
lists, in case the list of the Grand Council is rejected, is substantially an 
election by ballot on a national list, with the vote limited and minorities 
represented. 

The last article of the projected law provides for the abrogation of 
all laws bearing on Parliamentary disabilities, this being a natural con- 
sequence of the right conferred on the Grand Council to designate the 
Deputies, and confers on the Royal Government, under proper guarantees, 
the right to modify the electoral law in force, to initiate the measures re- 
quired for the enforcement of the new law and to publish a new text of 
the political electoral law. 

Honorable colleagues! The bill, which we feel sure will have your ap- 
proval, does not aim to solve definitely the grave problem of political rep- 
resentation; but it faces that problem in an entirely new manner in har- 
mony with the conception of the State which Fascismo is making. a reality 
and with the political necessities of the moment. Experience will show 
whether, as we firmly believe, this law will be able to give us an elective 
Chamber, which shall be, at the same time, near to the soul of the people 
and an active and conscious instrument of the Nation’s fortunes. 


II—Popular Sovereijnty a 
Successful Reality 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND 


the powers of government with the liberties of the individual. If 

we trace this effort historically, we find that through the centuries 
government has overwhelmed liberty, in that the freedom of the individual 
against despotic power has generally depended upon the benevolence of 
government itself. By and large there has been no sovereign power back 
of and independent of government, guaranteeing the individual immunity 
as of right against the excess of governmental authority, and protecting 
him in that immunity. As a result, governmental benevolence in the old 
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world has recurrently developed into governmental despotism, intolerance 
and tyranny. 

In this country we sought to solve the problem by recognizing behind 
government a sovereign power superior to government. This power was 
in the people, and we devised a governmental system whereby the liber- 
ties of the people no longer depended upon the grace or favor of govern- 
mental authority, but whereby governmental authority itself was granted 
and defined, circumscribed and limited by the sovereign people them- 
selves. 

Now comes a contemporary European viewpoint which is both confus- 
ing and paradoxical. With an obvious upsurging of social democracy 
there comes also a declining faith in its political virtue. Socially and po- 
litically, democracy seems to mean one thing here, and something quite 
different there. 

Mussolini, who personifies this viewpoint, may share our own demo- 
cratic condemnation of monarchical absolutism, but he has a monarchical 
concept of popular sovereignty. He is perhaps the first dictator in his- 
tory to formulate a philosophy of democratic autocracy, if such a thing 
can be conceived of. The masses, he is sure, cannot govern themselves 
intelligently, because they will follow foolish leaders or be exploited by 
corrupt ones; and representative government is doomed to failure, be- 
cause it exhausts itself in building a village and so is incapable of build- 
ing a nation. Like the Kaiser, he believes that the strong State can 
best be achieved by a sort of self-perpetuating governing class, which will 
function as guardian or trustee for the people in the selection of their 
law-making body, and in decreeing the customs and practices to which 
they must conform. “Liberty,” Mussolini says, “never existed,” and in 
place of a government with its powers defined and limited by a popular 
sovereignty which creates and controls it, he sets up a government which 
“governs for all, over the heads of all, and if necessary, against all.” 

I pass the very obvious point that if this view of government had pre- 
vailed in pre-Revolutionary Colonial days, and our American forefathers 
had submitted to it, then there would have been no War of Independence, 
and no United States of America today. Perhaps even Mussolini and the 
Kaiser would not insist that the British Government knew better than we 
did what destiny was good for us, and that we had no right to demand 
and win freedom to govern ourselves. So merely to state what would 
have been the result of their governmental theories over here may be 
sufficient to refute them so far as their applicability to this country is 
concerned. 

However this may be, I am convinced that nothing could so chill 
our national syirit, or check our prosperity and the progressive solution 
of our political problems, as to have our leaders or our people, or the grow- 
ing youth of our land, lose faith in the workings of popular government, 
or in the adequacy of our political system, or fail to realize that the revo- 
lutionary ideas now prevalent abroad are wholly foreign to the genius ot 
our people. 

We need not concern ourselves with any analysis of the nature of sov~ 
ereignty, nor with any abstract definition of democracy. Suffice it to 
say that democracy, in its broadest aspect, is not a form of government, 
but a social and political ideal, which contemplates a society of equals in 
the sense that each person contributes an integral something which goes 
to make up the common life; a society in which no one can avoid his share 
f responsibility for the interests and welfare of all, and in which every 
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one shall have an equal opportunity for self-development according to his 
capacity. Democracy distinctly does not contemplate a society after the 
Fascist or Communist idea, in which the individual members, instead of 
having the free opportunity to develop themselves according to their free 
choice, are told from above what they are to do, and have their parts in 
life assigned to them in a way that submerges personality. 

Now, it need not be urged that a government of the Mussolini type, 
with the people subservient to it, instead of it subservient to the people, 
must necessarily be malign. It may indeed be admitted that given a high 
order of wisdom, integrity and good luck, you may.sometimes, for the mo- 
ment at least, get a stronger government that way than you can by popular 
ballot. But it by no means follows that you will get a better government, 
because even a bad government that is free may be better than a good 
government that is self-perpetuating and breeds within itself the germs 
of despotism and tyranny. 


TREND TO DICTATORSHIPS IN EUROPE 


In Europe the very word “government” means to the average man 
something different from what it means to us. There they have always 
had a governing class, and political power as well as political opinion have 
usually been the power and opinion of that class. 

Then there is another European condition which, while possibly transi- 
tory, is too vital now to be overlooked. Ten years after a war fought to 
end wars and make the world safe for democracy, we see not only the 
new-born Governments of the Old World, but to a considerable extent the 
older Governments, too, turning from parliamentary forms of democratic 
expression back to the rule of dictators. With kingdoms and dynasties 
and principalities gone, with Hohenzollerns and Habsburgs and Romanovs 
either dead or in exile, the realities of popular government have not taken 
their places. We may as well admit that this result is an amazing one, 
but it would be a superficial view indeed that accepted it as a permanent 
stage in the progress or evolution of government. 

I have no thought to dwell in any detail upon the war-worn condi- 
tion of Europe when peace finally came, or upon the giant task of re- 
storing order out of chaos. The story is familiar enough, and the diffi- 
culties of reconstruction too recent or contemporaneous to need recount- 
ing. The hang-over of war waste and extravagant expenditures, huge 
public debts, undetermined international obligations, an inflated cur- 
rency, unbalanced budgets, upset markets, industry diverted into abnormal 
channels, widespread unemployment, industrial unrest, an economic struc- 
ture entirely out of joint—such were the conditions which the countries 
of Europe had to face and remedy before they could take their place 
again in the normal progress of history. 

Perhaps the task may have been one, in some countries may still be 
one, for the autocrat or dictator, just as the task of winning the war was 
undoubtedly one for the autocrat or dictator. Wars are won by the sweep 
of driving leadership, and driving leadership may be necessary, too, for 
the scarcely less herculean task of restoring economic order. The phil- 
osopher Hegel said that nothing can be considered as settled historically 
until it repeats itself. If so, then certainly the chronicles of history show 
that after every great war there has been a recoil to much the same kind 
of dictatorship that the world is witnessing today in some of the countries 
of Europe. After the Persian wars—Pericles. After the Peloponnesian 
wars—Philip of Macedon. After the Punic wars—Caesar. After the 
collapse of Rome—Charlemagne. After the Wars of the Roses—the 
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Tudor dynasty. After the English Civil War—Cromwell. After the 
French Revolution—Napoleon. My point here is that in the sweep of his- 
tory this may be but a temporary and passing condition in Europe, which 
may be only an interruption of progress towards ultimate popular sov- 
ereignty. 

Turn now to our own country, where of course the war caused no 
economic upset or disarrangement even faintly comparable to that in Eu- 
rope. Here, the story is an altogether different one. Here, popular sover- 
eignty is not a dream or a distant hope, but a political reality which finds 
expression every day and whose organization and growth can be clearly 
traced. With us democracy is no new doctrine evolved either by political 
science or by legerdemain, but an actuality achieved through evolutionary 
processes. We did not secure it by the grace of kings. Nobody conferred 
it on us. Our Constitution itself did not create it, but we had it ab initio, 
and it created our Constitution. 

Let me go back for a moment, because this is important. Sir Edwin 
Sandys, the leading spirit of the London (or Virginia) Company, and his 
associates who crossed the Atlantic, may have regarded it all as a great 
adventure, as some believe, but the form their adventure took was to es- 
tablish in the New World those principles of representative democracy 
which they could not establish in the Old World so long as James I, with 
his ideas of divine right, ruled there. Gradually and in the face of diffi- 
culties almost insurmountable, the great experiment proved its worth, and 
long years before the founding fathers of the Republic came, men who 
craved freedom and liberty thronged to our coast—the Plymouth fathers 
to Massachusetts, the Calverts to Maryland, Roger Williams to Rhode 
island, Oglethorpe to Georgia, William Penn to Pennsylvania—and here 
on virgin soil their new-born spirit took root and flourished. 

Thus the Constitution became a living institution and the expression 
of our political life and mind. Its strength was the strength of the Ameri- 
can spirit. It did not spring from the brains of the extraordinary men 
who gave it form and body, but from the heart and experience and ideals 
of the long years of a colonial democracy striving to become a nation. 

So in passing judgment on governmental systems at home and abroad 
it is important to remember the evolutionary character of our own system. 
This represents, it is true, many compromises and adjustments needed to 
meet conflicting requirements and ideals, it even reflects some of the 
fears and dangers of democracy itself, and all this has helped to make it 
workable and effective. But its vitality does not spring from these facts 
alone. Its abiding strength lies in the fact that it was born of the people, 
blood of their blood and flesh of their flesh, and gave expression to the 
traditions, ideals and free spirit that animated them in their century old 
efforts for self-government. 

Pessimists and critics, to be sure, can find defects enough in our 
system of government, and indeed we need not venerate it unduly or hold 
it sacrosanct, for after all it has successfully met the tests and crises of 
our national existence for nearly a century and a half, and this alone should 
silence callow criticism and foolish fears as to its future. It has changed 
and been changed with changing times, and not always for the best, but 
the cardinal fact is that it works, and has worked from the very beginning. 
Let us see if this is not so. 

After the Revolutionary War there almost instantly arose in this 
country a condition akin to what followed the World War in some of the 
countries of Europe and threatened in others. The thirteen original 
States, sovereign and independent at last, fell apart. State was allied 
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against State, class against class, interest against interest. So desperate 
was the situation that, as Madison wrote Edward Pendleton, some leading 
minds were advocating a monarchy, while the bulk of the people probably 
preferred a partition of the Union into three more practicable and ener- 
getic governments. Then, none too soon, the Constitutional Convention 
met in Philadelphia, and out of the travail of that convention our system 
of government emerged, and it united the thirteen discordant States into 
a Federal Republic, and has held them indivisible ever since. 


TRIUMPH OF LIBERTY IN NEW WORLD 


Can one ask more practical demonstration of the effectiveness of our 
form of government than this? If so, another one, equally obvious, is at 
hand, for soon our hard won popular sovereignty was subjected to as 
determined a test as was ever conceived by a group of autocratic rulers 
believing in the divine right of kings. 

The Russian Czar, the Prussian King, the Austrian Emperor and the 
French King combined with the purpose of stamping out popular liberty 
in the western world. They called themselves the Holy Alliance. The 
spirit of liberty which had established itself in America was rising to the 
surface elsewhere, too. It was rising in Poland, in Austria, in Italy and in 
Spain, and these monarchs sought to crush it by the might of their enslaved 
peoples. In South America, ‘pain had lost her colonies, and these had set 
up their own forms of government. The Russian Czar, the Prussian King 
and the Austrian Emperor were to send their combined forces across the 
seas in order to restore these republics to the Spanish King. 

Then democratized England proposed to the United States—both just 
emerged from their second armed conflict in less than half a century— 
an alliance to preserve the independence of the republics of South America, 
and thus, as Jefferson wrote, ‘‘make our hemisphere one of freedom” and 
“emancipate at one stroke a whole continent.” This was not effected, 
because the despotic purpose of the Holy Alliance was dashed to earth by 
the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine with the approval and support 
of Great Britain, and thus it was that the power of autocracy was checked 
and overthrown by the spirit of liberty and popular sovereignty which 
two peoples had established as their governmental creed. 

Thus the American form of popular government began in effective- 
ness and success, and thus, from the adoption of the first twelve amend- 
ments, which may properly be regarded as part of it, it continued for more 
than a century with no single change save the three political amendments 
which reflected the results of the battlefields of the Civil War. 

Under it we have emerged from small beginnings into what we be- 
lieve is the greatest country on earth. During this long period the sail- 
boat became the ocean liner, the stage coach became the transcontinental 
railway, Morse gave us the telegraph, Bell the telephone, and the Wrights 
conquered the air. Steam ushered in the marvelous era of machine pro- 
duction, followed now by an era of mass production on an undreamed of 
scale, and electricity and power have wrung new wealth from the treasure 
house of nature and hold the possibilities of a world remade. And all of 
this under a government dependent not only upon the theory but upon 
the actuality of popular sovereignty! 

So much for what democracy in America has achieved. Now for a 
few other considerations. One may well ask, what autocrat or dictator at 
his best ever did more than bring order out of chaos for a while? Did 
any of them ever work for the interests of all in the long run? And how- 
ever benevolent and wise, have they not almost always yielded to the urge 
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of personal ambition, or become the source of oppression and injustice, 
from which there lay no appeal, or burdened some classes for the benefit 
of others, and thus stifled the free play of individual enterprise? 

And when Mussolini, or any other dictator like him, leaves the scene, 
what then? I will not debate the question whether Italy has needed this 
strong hand temporarily. Even if it has, there is no guarantee, there is 
indeed no probability, that another man of equal force and ability will 
arise to carry on the constructive part of his work. If he carries it on 
for his own life time, he may still be followed by a group which will take a 
purely selfish view of their enormous powers, and exploit the very people 
he would protect from the like danger under a democracy. Or he may be 
followed by men so weak that the pendulum will swing back again toward 
disintegration. 

Pericles destroyed the great court of Areopagus, which vetoed legis- 
lation that violated the liberty of the Athenian people, and then came his 
personal rule of Athens for a third of a century. He exercised his despotic 
power with wisdom and moderation, but he had no successor. His death 
ended the brilliant period in Greek history, and soon the political centre 
of the world moved westward and the empire of Rome began. Likewise 
there was no successor to govern the world Alexander the Great had 
conquered, and when Napoleon reached the zenith of his power, the ques- 
tion that troubled him most was how to fortify and make permanent the 
political structure he had erected. History shows how utterly futile his 
efforts were. 

Thus the work of any dictator, no matter what its value, may be 
undone at any time by his death. Is it not better to cling to a system of 
popular participation, in which the swings of the pendulum from left 
to right, from liberalism to conservatism and back again, are not violent 
and accompanied by Fascist tyranny on the one hand, or by the French 
and Russian reigns of terror on the other hand? 

It is true that in democracy, as in autocracy, individual liberty may be 
abridged in many ways, sometimes necessarily, sometimes unnecessarily, 
or even foolishly and unjustifiably. But when this happens in a democracy 
we do not bend the suppliant knee to any ruler. Here is the essence of 
popular sovereignty. If there be tyranny, it is at least the self-imposed 
tyranny of a free acting or of an acquiescing majority. 

I believe it was Lord Bryce who said that democracy furnishes a 
political master key that can unlock every door, and John Stuart Mill long 
ago said that if the rights and interests of individuals in a democracy are 
disregarded, it is because they are not disposed to stand up for them. That 
representative government should sometime fail to express adequately 
the will of the people is not so important as it is that the popular will, 
within sound constitutional limitations, should be free to act and that it 
should have the machinery to put its action into effect. 


THE POWER OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


Popular sovereignty functions not only through our machinery of 
government, but equally through the effective force and -play of public 
opinion upon government. And just here we meet another criticism from 
our despotic friends. They talk much about mob psychology, the 
inefficiency and incapability of the herd, and the wrong standards of 
mass instinct. They have been talking that way ever since man first 
strove for freedom, and the truth is they do not see the woods for the 
trees. 


The instinct of the masses may be sounder than the instinct of the 
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politically self-anointed. In fact there is usually an element of sound 
sense and true instinct in every mass movement. Lincoln’s apothegms 
about the wisdom of the people and about fooling them are political 
truisms. I believe he was right when he said, “Public sentiment is every- 
ae public sentiment nothing can fail; without it nothing can 
succeed.” : 

Because public sentiment so often seems non-existent, or quiescent, 
or sterile, or foolish, or difficult to understand, we both underrate it and 
overrate it. It may be passive and apparently impotent today, and be all- 
powerful tomorrow. Let an ambitious State Department, for instance, 
imagine that our manifest destiny points to the need of an imperial navy, 
and we see public opinion rise over night and assert the effective sov- 
ereignty of the people. Let governmental corruption reveal that it is not 
confined to isolated miscreants, and public opinion, as I believe we are 
about to see, will quickly operate as a political force. There may for a 
time be acquiescence in the evils of excessive officialdom or bureaucratic 
control, but let the advocates of these things go too far, let them approach 
legislative or executive autocracy, and public opinion will become an effec- 
tive check. 

Yet public opinion seems to be precisely the factor that your Kaiser or 
your autocrat never understands, although history reveals that every 
great reform or political step forward has always sprung from the people 
—from the lower and humbler classes. Men like Jefferson may have 
formulated principles, but it has been the masses that gave them the 
impulse of life. 

Nor must we overlook the deadening influence of a dictatorship upon 
character. One man or one group of men manages the entire affairs of 
a people grown or coerced into political and mental passiveness. The indi- 
vidual has no voice or potentiality in his own destiny. Everything is 
decided for him by a superior will he is required to obey. 

Jefferson said, “the freedom and happiness of man are the sole objects 
of all legitimate government.” Man’s happiness requires that his worth 
and dignity and character be accentuated and developed. If this be the 
high end of human institutions, then certainly it can best be attained by 
cultivating in man the qualities of self-reliance, self-respect, self-control 
and self-discipline, and by giving him a consciousness of that equality 
with all other men that can come only from regarding himself as a de- 
termining factor and force in his political and civic life. It can never be 
attained by hampering and dwarfing man’s healthy growth through the 
palsying effect of a paternalism ruling and directing him from above. 

It is said with truth that wise leadership is essential to wise govern- 
ment, that particularly is this so in the case of a representative govern- 
ment, but that such governments are not always productive of the most 
capable political leadership. Lord Bryce commented on this at length 
in his American Commonwealth. No one will contend that our democracy 
has not produced great leaders, and if, as James M. Beck says in his recent 
book on the Constitution, contemporary history shows a decay in this 
regard, at least it can be affirmed that our leaders are selected under a 
system which gives all classes in the community the opportunity of choos- 
ing them, and the opportunity of turning them out if popular dissatisfac- 
tion is great enough. 

If it be said that under a democracy the people are liable to be ex- 
ploited, I answer that under an autocracy they are likewise liable to be 
exploited, with the additionial evil that the exploitation would be legalized 
through the dictator’s legalized control. But in a democracy the issue 
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can always be placed before the electorate at the next election, and the 
people can turn the Ins out and put the Outs in. 


DEMOCRACY A FORCE FOR PEACE 


There is at least one other asset of popular sovereignty, and it is very 
vital. If the record of democratic nations does not show an altogether 
clean slate in the matter of aggression, still it cannot be denied that autoc- 
racy and dictatorship tend to war rather than to peace. The people lack 
the agencies of democratic government for the expression and dictation 
of their own will, and must respond to the will of their rulers. All his- 
tory shows this, and the danger of it to the peace of the world. Were 
not the military autocracies of Germany and Russia peculiarly menacing 
to world peace before 1914? Does not Mussolini personify the chief 
anxiety for the peace of Europe now? 

Indeed our own war of Independence was forced upon us not so much 
because the English people wanted it, as because the English King and 
ministry decreed it. Men like Burke and Pitt and Fox reflected the views 
of a great part of the English population, but their voice was politically 
inarticulate and unheeded. When English rule was overthrown, it fell 
not alone before the onslaught of American troops, but also before the 
opposition of the people at home which finally made itself effective. And 
this popular opposition and the war’s reaction, by the way, did much to 
secure self-government in England’s colonial empire. 

On the other side of the picture, consider the continuous peace for 
more than a century between the United States and our neighbor Canada. 
The struggle for armament between these two countries was stopped by 
mutual agreement after the Treaty of Ghent in 1814, and ever since the 
border line between them has been no more a line of division than a line 
of friendship. There are no forts on either frontier, no warships on the 
Great Lakes. May not the reason be that in neither country do the people 
respond to the power of a dictatorial government, superimposing upon 
them its will and ambitions, but that in both countries the Government, 
functioning through popular sovereignty, though in different forms, re- 
sponds to the will of the people, whose ideals and wishes are for friendship 
and for peace? 

Today problems galore crowd upon us, those growing out of indus- 
trialism and urbanism, the increase of wealth, the inequality of its dis- 
tribution, the assimilation of immigrants, agrarian questions, the concen- 
tration of power, the abridgment of individual liberty, and what not. 
Many of these may show anti-democratic tendencies, but neither the prob- 
lems themselves nor the difficulties they involve are due to defects in our 
governmental system or to the inability of popular sovereignty to function. 
The way out is not to be found in autocratic government. Indeed, I ven- 
ture the assertion that at least some of the major ills in American politics 
have arisen from the failure to observe some of the principles of our 
governmental system, such, for instance, as the balance between State 
and National powers and the basic doctrine of local self-government. 

After all, it is actual experience that counts most, and whatever its 
defects the great American experiment in popular sovereignty has had 
amazing success. It is the oldest written form of government in the world 
today. It has resolved the problems of our past, even those which threat- 
ened national disintegration, and its mechanism can resolve the problems 
of our present and of our future. 

_ This is not a static world, and what is needed is not cynicism, but a 
Just faith born of the accomplishments of the past. If the path of progress 
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through democracy and liberalism is slow, if it must be tested out by the 
experience of trial and error, at least the path thus offered is the only one 
that is safe. If gradual processes are inevitable for democratic ideals, at 
least these processes are onward and upward. 

_ We have shown in this country that political liberty can be made a 
political reality; that freedom of speech, of the press, of religion, of self- 
determination, of self-government are more than abstract ideas. All this 
is proof that popular sovereignty is not a myth, that expression is better 
than suppression. Here the people have shown that they can govern them- 
selves, and that they can produce leaders who will love justice and do jus- 
tice, and who will serve their nation both faithfully and wisely even though 
they be only servants and not rulers. 


TV.—tThe Historian’s Answer to 
The Autocrats 


By JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND HISTORY, CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 


nor a matured and logical defense of the institutions of democracy. 

It is only a commentary upon the views of liberty and democracy 
as expressed by two outstanding autocrats, the Kaiser and Mussolini. 
There is perhaps a third side to the controversy, in that Mr. Mencken 
seems to be doing the Kaiser’s thinking for him, but as we are dealing 
only with that part of Mr. Mencken’s philosophy which the Kaiser has 
made his own, it will simplify the problem to keep in mind only the two 
European exponents of the iron hand and leave the rest of Mr. Mencken’s 
ironics out of the discussion. As between the Kaiser and Mussolini, we 
shall be tempted to concentrate more upon the self-disclosures of the 
imperial—ex-imperial—mind, for it is not often that one who has been 
the ruler of a mighty empire discloses in such frank admissions the way 
the ruler looks upon the ruled. 

The most outstanding point in the Weltanschauung of the Kaiser 
is that he thinks of his former subjects as children. He is delighted with 
the manner in which Mr. Mencken compares “the soul of the mass to the 
soul of the child . . . the masses like children require education, guidance, 
care,” and are the ready victims of those who “exploit and misdirect their 
infantile instincts.” After this characterization, which reaches the con- 
clusion that there never will exist a “people capable of reflection, devoid 
of egotism and possessing sound judgment,” he passes almost imper- 
ceptibly to President Wilson’s praise of the Prussian administration, and 
ends the survey with a comment on the blunders that democracy has com- 
mitted and the short-sightedness of parliamentary statesmanship. Dealing 
with these in turn, we shall by implication be meeting the general trend 
of Signor Mussolini’s argument at the same time. 

The first question that arises in criticism of the Kaiser’s point of 
view is whether he really knows what democracy is. For him it is ap- 
parently a synonym for the unthinking mob, intelligence in its lowest 


7 HIS is not a full-rounded statement of the case for political liberty, 
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terms, unreasoning, willful, fickle, irresponsible, the blind victim of un- 
scrupulous and perverse leadership. His mind goes back to those royal 
clothes he lost when the half-famished rioters broke into the Schloss in 
Berlin. Democracy, like all other childish things, cherishes a dreamland 
of illusions, but when face to face with realities does not know where to 
go or what to do. What is needed is the wisdom of an Emperor or a Duce 
to hold in check incipient tendencies to violence, or to secure the happy 
routine which will not disturb the ancient and divinely appointed order 
of the world by any insistent questioning. This mindless mob needs to 
be drilled and disciplined and taught its place, and over it a hierarchy of 
competent officials will dispense and apply the wisdom of a monarch 
whose qualifications are so difficult that they cannot be acquired, they 
must be inherited; and the inheritance must come from a long line of 
ruling ancestors. The Kaiser seems to be groping here for the somewhat 
discarded biological doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
for somewhere in the long past these qualities were acquired which now 
are to be inherited. Just how kindly Signor Mussolini will take to this 
is another question! But in any case, given the theory that all the world 
is a child, there must be wisdom here and there to direct it. The Kaiser’s 
logic is without a flaw—except that sometimes the monarchs themselves 
are children too. 

This last remark somehow recalls the Kaiser’s own exploits in the won- 
derland of government. History has preserved a good deal of his directive 
wisdom in the shape of those marginal comments on the documents of 
the foreign office in which he penciled his obiter dicta as the day’s routine 
of business came before him. It was not easy being King and Emperor, 
for one had to be wise about so many different things, and to be wise 
about the things one comments on, one needs to know in the first place 
what they really are. Unfortunately for our purposes here, we have not 
all the record of the Kaiser’s wisdom, because only the documents that 
deal with foreign relations have been given to the world, and the historian 
is not yet fully informed as to the part which the Kaiser played in the 
direction of internal politics. Nevertheless, in that magnificent collection 
which the Republican Government of the Reich has now produced of over 
thirty-five volumes dealing with the foreign policy of Germany, we have 
a fair clew as to the quality of the directing mind, even when that mind 
has had all the advantages of a Hohenzollern inheritance. Perhaps I 
should say in passing that the phrase “directing mind” is not strictly 
applicable, since in times of crises, and more especially in the hurried 
moments preceding the outbreak of the World War, the Kaiser’s penciled 
notes, when made in the Potsdam palace some fifteen miles away from 
the seat of government, failed to reach the Foreign Office in time to be 
taken into account when decisions were made. Nevertheless, the Kaiser’s 
comments are pertinent to this argument. Now the outstanding fact is 
that when William II attempted thus to carry on the traditions of Bis- 
marck’s method of criticism and control of foreign policy, there is a very 
definite and distinct decline in the quality of the personal comments noted 
on the margin of the official papers. Not all the faults of German diplo- 
macy in the pre-war days are to be laid upon the Kaiser, but Bismarck 
at least knew better than the Kaiser ever learned, how great a mistake it 
was to discount unduly the capacity of nations, schooled in liberty and 
functioning in terms of democracy, to safeguard their rights and uphold 
their interests throughout the world. 

Much more might be written on this point, but not to make the case 
too personal, let us go back over history and compare the eras of autocratic 
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rule with those in which political liberty has been functioning. The clear- 
est contrast is to be found in the history of the nineteenth century, for the 
first half of it, from Waterloo to 1848, was chiefly characterized by the 
repressive and conservative conceptions to which Europe reverted after the 
wars of the French Revolution. Throughout this era the symbol of reaction 
was Prince Metternich and the autocrat of all the Russians, Alexander I, 
was its supreme exponent. Alexander I, moreover, ennobled the concep- 
tions of conservatism by linking them with those of religion and of public 
duty. What was the result in Europe? Corruption in government, self- 
ish exploitation by the governing class, heartless and cruel punishment 
for dissenting liberals and bloody repression of the aspirations of na- 
tions for self-expression. The ‘‘Holy Alliance,” in spite of the sincerity 
of Alexander, became a mockery of justice and an instrument of unscru- 
pulous tyranny. It was against such a system that the Monroe Doctrine 
was proclaimed at a time when even conservative England was ready to 
join with the United States to help preserve the new experiment of lib- 
erty even on the untried soil of the Spanish American countries. 

Compare with this period of reaction and autocracy the second half of 
the nineteenth century, given over in part—and in part only—to the devel- 
opment of democratic institutions, and we find that with all the blunder- 
ing and incompetence that goes with the extension of the suffrage and of 
the scope of representative government, there was nevertheless an ad- 
vance in political capacity, especially as registered in the solution of prob- 
lems of social justice, which makes of this period by far the greatest in 
achievement in all political history. This is not a theoretic statement, it 
is simply a challenge to the loose thinking of Mencken and his followers 
to study the history of the institutions they denounce. It does not take 
much study to reach the conclusions indicated here. One has only to list 
the reforms launched in the world from 1848—or in England from 1832— 
down to the present time, and compare that with all the rest of political 
history. We can, perhaps, best summarize it in the single question: 
Which, of the two, had the clearer vision of the realities and possibilities 
of mere humanity, Metternich or Lincoln? 


FASCIST REGIMES TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


The fundamental fallacy of the Kaiser’s reasoning lies in his picture 
of democracy, for democracy is not the unthinking mob. Neither is it 
bureaucratic control. It is that system of government which offers the 
agencies of free expression for ail the varied interests of a nation, and 
perfects those instruments of control which shall not be sporadic and 
violent as is inherent in the nature of the autocratic régime, so that even 
the delegated powers of government are held to an ultimate accounting. 
This vast experiment is too new to work without mistakes and blunder- 
ings and frequent loss, but in judging even these shortcomings, it should 
not be forgotten that the economic and industrial developments of our 
day have thrown upon democracy problems without any precedent in his- 
tory, and have enlarged the whole field of government to cover an infi- 
nitely wider area of political action than has ever been the case before. 
It would be strange if democracy were always able to succeed in the un- 
tried problems of today. But even granting all its failures, there is no 
reason to suppose that there would be greater efficiency if the control 
were taken over by those who would inevitably assume control in case of a 
reversion to autocracy. 

But is not Fascist Italy an argument against this last assertion? I 
have no intention of discounting for a moment the achievements of Fas- 
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cism; although it is historically untrue to claim that it rescued Italy from 
the Red menace of Bolshevism, a rescue already made by the workers 
themselves before Fascism was in power. It is too soon, however, for 
history to pass judgment upon Fascism. There are other things to be 
kept in mind than the opinions of Americans who find the trains running 
on time, although it may escape some of those observers that the time-table 
is longer now from Rome to Milan than it used to be. These are triv- 
ialities compared with the real problem of what happens to a nation when 
it denies its intelligence. The day of reckoning comes sooner or later 
when a people renounces, or is forced to renounce the chief implement of 
progress and culture and civilization, which is the open mind. There have 
been Fascist régimes in the world before, none quite so dramatic or so far 
reaching, it is true, but nevertheless definite achievements of efficiency 
at the cost of liberty. One of these was Bismarck’s Prussia, with a parlia- 
ment browbeaten and subservient, a bureaucracy capable and strong, and 
a citizenship made contented by social insurance and economic legisla- 
tion, but believed by Bismarck and his generation to be lacking in political 
capacity and needing the kind of personal guidance which the Kaiser sub- 
sequently tried to give it. Believing what they were told by their auto- 
cratic rulers, the subjects of the Hohenzollerns accepted the judgment of 
Bismarck and thought of themselves as always needing the paternal care 
of rulers more competent than they to deal with the complications of poli- 
tics. They were told, and they believed it, that they differed from the Brit- 
ish in this regard, or from the French, and were capable only of the per- 
sonal loyalties upon which monarchies and oligarchies rest. There was 
no conclusive answer to be given to this charge of German political inca- 
pacity, because the experiment of responsible democratic government had 
never been seriously tried across the Rhine, at least not for any length of 
time. It was, therefore, easy for Fascist Prussia of the pre-war days to 
regard its own structure as the only one fitting the German character, 
and even the socialist protest against it was in those days of a kind that 
paid an unconscious tribute of respect to the unquestioned efficiency of 
the great governing machine. Had there been no German Revolution, 
Prussia would have been an argument for Fascism, to those, at least, 
whose standards of judgment are those of material success. Now, how- 
ever, we are at least in a position to question, and to deny, the judgments 
of Bismarck and his generation concerning the capacity of Germans for 
self-government. The German Republic has been in existence not quite 
ten years; nevertheless, in this short space of time it has given the world 
an illustration of political competence that is one of the most inspiring 
pages in the annals of civilization. The opportunity came at last to show 
what latent capacities there were and are in, not merely the middle 
classes, but even the despised lower classes of the German population. A 
saddlemaker, becoming President of the German Reich in the hour of its 
deepest humiliation, in the midst of social unrest kept alive by the dis- 
possessed nobility plotting for a return of the old régime, lacking not. only 
the training of the ruling class, but even the contact with them, held and 
performed with firm hand and true judgment and quiet but unswerving 
courage, the high responsibilities of office. From the Kaiser to Friedrich 
Ebert is not a decline, but an infinite advance. Germany knows this, and 
there is no true citizen of the Reich today, whether Conservative, Centrist 
or Socialist, but honors the name of the first President of the Republic as 
among the great and immortal names of German history. 

_ _ It is an entire misconception of democracy to speak of it, as the 
Kaiser does, as merely an “unthinking mob,” although the autocratic or 
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the Fascist régime, in denying citizens the schooling of responsibility, 
tends to create just such mobs, when the hour comes, as is sure to happen 
soon or late, of a failure in control. Democracy means the widest possible 
acceptance of political responsibility, and history shows no better way of 
eliminating the mob mind from the mass of citizens than by just this 
consciousness of responsibility, however slight may be the portion that 
the private citizen takes to himself. Great Britain, is, as is universally 
agreed, the country which has tried this experiment longest and most 
intensively. The result has been to make its mass movements the safest, 
the most restrained, the best directed, in all the social revolutions of 
modern times. No one who has witnessed the general strikes of the post- 
war period, to go no further back, can register any other judgment than 
that the self-restraint of both sides of the nation engaged in a public 
economic civil war was an exhibition of the results of schooling in democ- 
racy which somewhat more than meets the querulous criticism of an ex- 
autocrat. The British working-class, in those great labor struggles of our 
day, have always held that they were expressing a national cause as fully 
and more truly—whatever may be the real facts in the case—than the 
capitalists and their adherents. 


SELF-RESTRAINT IN TIME OF REVOLUTION 


To conceive of democracy in terms of the mob is as unfair as to con- 
ceive of autocracies in terms of a Nero or an Ivan the Terrible. The 
Kaiser’s mind keeps going back to the one incident of the revolution 
which inaugurated democracy in Germany, and cannot forget the loss of 
some personal possessions in the rioting in Berlin. But the astonishing 
fact is that democratic revolutions destroy so very little, when one bears 
in mind the fierceness of the struggle. In the heart of the Commune in 
Paris, the communards saved a library and an art collection from the 
burning palace; the treasures and the great art collections of imperial 
Russia have been preserved with utmost care throughout the greatest 
of all recorded social revolutions, and the Kaiser’s palace in Berlin, now 
turned into a real national centre of social welfare, has preserved enough 
of the relics of the past to furnish a national museum of the first order. 
Where a citizenship is homogeneous, even in times of crisis, democracy 
reveals an astonishing degree of self-restraint and of the recognition of 
common decency, bringing to light a hidden wealth of common-sense and 
strong, if crude, appreciation of the rudiments of justice. Nevertheless, 
when conflagrations do burst out, there is always danger of the destruc- 
tion of the cultural possession that has come to us from the régime which 
the revolution overthrows. The only way to avoid these conflagrations 
is to school the nations in the great experiment of liberty, for sooner or 
later tyrants will be overthrown, however secure they think themselves. 
There is no escaping this ultimate conclusion because it follows from the 
very nature of autocracy. Autocracy is, and must be, self-centred, be- 
cause it regards itself as the one essential element in the social structure. 
It is by nature egocentric. The sacredness of majesty is not an idle 
phrase, for it expresses in supreme form the belief that the ruler is not 
only more important than the ruled, but is the essential embodiment of 
the welfare of the State. This egocentric idea is familiar in the speech 
of autocrats, but we forget about it in judging of the trend and tendency 
of their performance. Inevitably the time comes when nations feel 
obliged to recover their liberties; and when the revolutions do occur, they 
show the worst side of the democratic movement, just as the White Terrors 
—and there have been a goodly number of them—bring into high relief 
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the worst side of autocracy. Speaking of this possibility of the White 
Terror, one comes back to the Kaiser’s envy of the Dictator of Mexico 
who had no enemies because they all were dead! The chuckle with which 
Diaz cracked his joke brings back to the Kaiser’s mind the grim humor 
of Ivan the Terrible, and one almost detects a wistful note in this remi- 
niscence; but then it may have been that the interviewer led him some- 
what farther than he intended to be drawn; for, after all, the dictators 
of the modern world, as we said above, are less powerful than they really 
seem to the uninitiated observer. 

This brings us to a point which somehow is often forgotten in this 
world-old controversy as to the best form of government. We keep for- 
getting that we cannot get rid of the “people” by concentrating our atten- 
tion upon the monarch. They are always there, just as much there in 
monarchies as in republics; and their interest in their own betterment 
is a continuing one under all forms of government. Now, after centuries 
of experimentation, we are finding that there is only one path of progress 
which does not turn back upon itself, and that is through the education 
and advancement of the entire nation. Education is as definitely called 
for in the field of politics as in art or science or literature; for politics is, 
after all, a part of the art of living. In its theoretic aspects it plays with 
the forces of economics, national characteristics, geographical situations 
and the changing phenomena of material forces, as well as the inherited 
strength of ancient and accepted ideals; and in institutions pertinent to 
its need, it builds the architecture for a society to live in. Democracy is 
a nation at school studying the great theme of human adaptation. But 
it should not be forgotten that this schooling has only just begun: for 
there never were any complete democracies in the world before our day. 


There was slavery to falsify its antique counterpart; there was privilege 
to modify and limit its capacities in the early modern period. Its advent 
is so recent that only now has it begun to grapple with the final problem 
of its great concerns, namely, the inter-relation of the States in which it 
has taken its most enduring form. 


DEMOCRATIC EXPERIMENTS STILL EVOLVING 


This newness of democracy means that it has not by any means com- 
pleted any of its experiments in government. It is still working with a 
parliamentary form which it has inherited from the earlier days of the 
formation of the national State, when representation rested primarily 
upon the basis of an agricultural society. Representation according to 
localities is the simplest and oldest method that has been devised, and is 
valid in so far as these localities have political personality based upon 
local interests and points of view. But the cross-section of any nation 
that has achieved industrial democracy is not the same as that of the 
agricultural era, and representative government must take account of the 
transformation that is going on within the State and adapt itself to the 
new situation. There will be, therefore, many changes in the form of 
democratic government with reference to the problem of representation. 
Still greater changes will undoubtedly be made in the direction of technical 
efficiency. Parliaments suffer from the fact that they are both miscel- 
laneous in their membership and heterogeneous in their programs. This 
gives the amateurish note to so much of parliamentary eloquence. But it 
is not impossible or even difficult to select from the miscellaneous mem- 
bership those who have competence for specific tasks; or by a similar 
process of selection to make a coherent program out of the confused mass 
of proposed legislation. A certain amount of machinery for this purpose 
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is already at work in the committees and commissions of all legislative 
bodies. Here oratory plays no part; most real decisions are taken where 
the “appeal to the mob” cannot be heard. Now this process of actual 
government can be and has been as efficient in parliamentary States as in 
those that are bureaucratic or autocratic. And it is just because the com- 
mittees and commissions are capable of doing such effective work that 
the executive departments of government are keen rivals, and sometimes 
open enemies, of that part of the parliamentary machinery which functions 
best. This is not the place to develop suggestions for increasing the 
efficiency of representative government. And yet I venture the con- 
clusion that the greatest reform that Signor -Mussolini could inaugurate 
in Italy would be the erection of a Hoch Schule fiir Politik in Rome similar 
to that great institution founded in Germany since the establishment of 
the Republic, at the suggestion of Herr Simons, now Chief Justice of 
Germany, which brings to its lecture rooms facing the Royal Palace in 
Berlin the party leaders and the technical experts of the German Govern- 
ment, to explain to the democratic youth of that country the real working 
and not merely the academic theories of the science of government. 


V—Official Text of the New Italian 
Electoral Law 


The draft of the new Italian law for Electoral Reform and the reorganiza- 
tion of Parliament, presented by Benito Mussolini and approved by the Cabinet 
Council on Feb. 20, 1928, is given herewith in English translation from the 
Italian text published by Jl Popolo d'Italia (Milan) on Feb. 21. The law was 
finally passed on March 16, with only two dissenting votes—one cast by Gio- 
vanni Giolitti, the veteran of the Chamber, former Premier for over fifteen years 
and now 86 years of age, the other by Marcello Soleri, former Minister of War 
and Finance. Giolitti’s speech attacking the bill as unconstitutional and a denial 
of liberty was interrupted by shouts of protest from the Deputies. The bill was 
approved with only one modification. (See Article 5, footnote.) 


tions is provided for in Table A appended 
to the present law. Nomination of the 
candidates shall be made for each Confed- 


for the whole Kingdom shall be 400. 


ee 1.—The number of Deputies 
The whole Kingdom shall form one 


national electoral district. 
Article 2.—The election of Deputies shall 


take place: (1) On nominations by the 
associations indicated in Articles 3 and 4; 
(2) on nominations by the Fascist Grand 
National Council; (3) on approval by the 
electoral body. 

Article 3.—The right to nominate candi- 
dates falls in the first instance to the 
National Confederations of Syndicates 
legally recognized by the terms of Article 
41 of the R. D. L. [Royal Decree of Law] 
of July 1, 1926. These associations shall 
nominate a total number of candidates 
equal to double the number of the Depu- 
ties to be elected. The distribution of 
this number amongst the various Confedera- 


eration by the respective General or Na- 
tional Council regularly elected and con- 
vened in conformity with their by-laws. The 
meetings scheduled for consideration of the 
nominations shall be held in Rome. Those 
persons who win the largest number of 
votes shall be declared nominated. A State 
Notary shall draw up the official report of 
the meeting and of the vote. 

Article 4.—Candidates may also be nom- 
inated b, non-political organizations legally 
recognized and by associations existing only 
de facto, but which have national importance 
and which are engaged in cultural, educa- 
tional or public welfare work. The right to 
nominate candidates is conferred on such 
organizations and associations by Royal 
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Decree, on approval by a committee com- 
posed of five Senators and five Deputies 
nominated by their respective Assemblies. 
The decree conferring this right shall be 
subject to revision every three years. The 
organizations mentioned may propose a 
comprehensive number of candidates equal 
to one-quarter of the Deputies to be elected. 
The distribution of this number among the 
various organizations recognized and the 
method of their selection shall be fixed by 
the decree conferring the right to nomi- 
nate. 

Article 5.—The time within which the 
organizations indicated in Article 3 and 4 
must proceed to the nomination of candi- 
dates shall be fixed by the decree pro- 
claiming the elections; it shall not be 
under twenty days nor over forty days. 
The Secretary’s office of the Fascist Grand 
Council, on receiving the nominations, shall 
prepare a single list of candidates arranged 
in alphabetical order, noting opposite the 
name of each candidate the organization 
that nominated him. Nominations that 
come in after the time limit set by the 
decree proclaiming the elections shall not 
be considered. The Grand Council shall 
make up the designated list of Deputies, 


choosing them freely from the list of can- 
didates and also going outside the list when 
this is necessary in order to incorporate 
in the list persons famous in science, litera- 
ture, art and politics, who have been omit- 


ted from the list of candidates.! An official 
report of the deliberations of the Grand 
Council shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Grand Council itself. The list of the 
Deputies designated, bearing the insignia 
of the Fascio Littorio [the Lictoral Fasces], 
according to the model prescribed as the 
emblem of the State, shall be pub- 
lished without cost in the Gazzeta Uffi- 
ciale, and posted up in all the Communes 
of the Kingdom under the supervision of 
the Minister of the Interior. 

Article 6.—The voting for acceptance of 
the list of designated Deputies shall take 
place on the third Sunday following publi- 
cation of the list of the Gazzeta Ufficiale 
of the Kingdom. The vote shall be re- 
corded on printed ballots bearing the Fascist 
emblem and the following question: “Do 
you approve the list of Deputies designated 
by the Fascist Grand National Council?” 

he vote expressed by either the word 
“Yes” or “No” shall be written at the foot 
of the ballot. 

Article 7.—The Court of Appeal at 
Rome, composed of the First President and 
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of four Presidents of Sections, shall con- 
stitute the National Electoral Office. In 
case of absence or other impediment the 
First President and the Presidents of 
Sections shall be replaced by magistrates 
who shall act in their stead by vir- 
tue of the laws on judicial ordinances. 
Through the pretors [district judges] the 
official reports of the results of the voting 
in the various sections where the vote is 
taken shall be sent to the Court of Appeal 
at Rome. The Court of Appeal shall count 
the favorable and unfavorable votes re- 
corded on the list of Deputies named. If 
half the votes legally cast, plus one, is 
favorable to the list, the Court of Appeal 
shall declare the list “approved” and pro- 
claim the election of all the Deputies therein 
designated. If half the votes legally cast, 
plus one, is opposed to the list the Court 
shall declare it “not approved.” A tie vote 
shall be taken as approval. 

Article 8.—In case the list of designated 
Deputies is not approved the Court of Ap- 
peal at Rome shall by a decree order new 
elections with rival lists and shall fix the. 
date of the election, which shall be not under 
thirty days and not over forty-five days 
after the date of the decree. The decree 
shall be immediately published in the Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale, and posted in all the Com- 
munes of the Kingdom under the supervi- 
sion of the Minister of the Interior. In 
the new election lists of candidates may 
be presented by all associations and organ- 
izations that have 5,000 members, who 
must be electors regularly inscribed on the 
electoral lists. The lists of candidates may 
not comprise more than three-fourths of 
the Deputies to be elected; every list must 
be accompanied by a countersign which may 
take the form of an emblem. 

Article 9.—To this new election shall 
apply the provisions of the first paragraph 
of Article 7 referring to the National Cen- 
tral Office. The list of candidates, to- 
gether with the attestation of acceptances 
of candidacy and documents proving their 
validity must be presented to the office of 
the Court of Appeal at Rome, acting as the 
National Central [Electoral] Office, fifteen 
days before the day fixed for the elections. 
The Court, after verifying the authenticity 
of the lists, shall approve them and submit 
them to the vote. After the vote has 
taken place the official reports of the 

1The one alteration of the bill as passed on 
March 16 was to the effect that the Fascist 
Grand Council may add the names of distin- 
guished army, navy and air service officers to 


the Government ticket in the same way as it 
may choose the names listed in the text above. 
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offices of the various electoral sections 
of the Kingdom shall be transmitted 
through the Pretors to the Court of Appeal 
at Rome. The Court of Appeal shall count 
the votes recorded on each list and shall 
announce the result of the vote. All the 
candidates on the list which received a 
majority of votes shall be declared elected. 
The seats reserved for the minority shall 
be distributed among other lists in propor- 
tion to the number of votes received by 
each. To effect this the sum of the votes 
obtained by all the lists competing for the 
seats reserved for the minority shall be 
divided by the total number of such seats; 
the result shall be the minority quotient. 
The sum of the votes obtained by each list 
shall then be divided by this quotient and 
the result shall represent the number of 
seats to be assigned to each list. 

Article 10.—Those entitled to vote in the 
elections provided for by Articles 6 and 9 
include all citizens over 21 years of age 
and those under 21, but over 18, who 
are married and have children, provided 
that each and both of these classes possess 
one of the following necessary qualifica- 
tions: 

a. That they pay dues to a Syndicate, un- 
der the terms of the law of April 3, 1926, or 
are administrators or partners of a society 
or other organization which pays such dues 
under the terms of the law specified. In the 
case of accomandita? stock companies, or of 
companies with limited liabilities, the elec- 
toral right belongs only to those who have 
been in possession of registered shares for 
over a year. 

b. That they pay at least 100 lire annu- 
ally in direct taxes to the State, Provinces 
or Communes; or have been for at least 
a year registered owners or holders of 
shares of Public Debt of the State or share- 
holders in provincial or communal loans 
bearing [yearly] interest of 500 lire. 


2An accomandita society or company is one 
in which all obligations are guaranteed by 
(a) the limited and solidary responsibility of 
one or more partners called accomandatarii, 
and (b) by the responsibility (of one or more 
accomandanti partners), limited to a definite 
sum which may also be represented by shares. 
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c. That they receive a stipend or salary 
or pension or other payment assigned of a 
continuous character from the public funds 
of the State, of the Provinces, of the Com- 
munes, or from any other association sub- 
ject by law to the control of the State, 
the Provinces or the Communes. — 

d. That they be members of the Catholic 
clergy, either as priests or monks, or minis- 
ters of some otler cult admitted to [and 
recognized by] the State. 

Article 11.—All provisions regarding Par- 
liamentary disabilities? are abrogated; like- 
wise all provisions contrary to or incompati- 
ble with the present law. The King’s Gov- 
ernment shall have power, on the favorable 
approval of a committee composed of nine 
Senators anc nine Deputies named by their 
respective Assemblies, to modify the political 
electoral law in order to coordinate it with 
the provisions of the present law, to issue 
the regulations required to carry out the 
present law and to publish a new text of 
the political electoral law. 


TABLE A 


Number of candidates which each Na- 
tional Confederation of Syndicates legally 
recognized shall be called upon to nominate, 
per every 100 candidates: 


(1) National Confederation of Agricul- 
ture, 12. (2) National Confederation of 
Agricultural Employes and Laborers, 12. 
(3) National Confederation of Industry, 10. 
(4) National Confederation of Industrial 
Employes and Laborers, 10. (5) National 
Confederation of Commerce, 6. (6) National 
Confederation of Commercial Employes and 
Workers, 6. (7) National Confederation 
of Maritime and Aerial Enterprises and 
Transport, 5. (8) National Confederation 
of Employes of Maritime and Aerial Trans- 
port, 5. (9) National Confederation of 
Land Transport and Inner Navigation, 4. 
(10) National Confederation of Employes 
and Laborers in Land Transport and Inner 
Navigation, 4. (11) National Banking Con- 
federation, 3. (12) National Confederation 
of Banking Officials, 3. (13) National Con- 
oe of Professional Men and Artists, 


°This refers to impediments, such as tenure 
of certain kinds of office, which made it im- 
possible for an Italian subject to become a 
member of Parliament. 





China and the Powers 


The Problems of Intervention Discussed 


The present chaotic situation in China, torn by continuous civil wars between 
a number of rival Generals, is a matter of grave concern, not only to the foreign 
powers with interests in China, but to the whole world. 

What shall be done to save China? This is the question which Major Gen. 
Crozier, an eminent United States army officer, now retired, who nas seen active 
service in China, has undertaken to answer in the article published herewith. 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia University, who has had also unusual 
opportunities to study the situation at first hand in China, combats the solution 
suggested by General Crozier, viz., intervention by the combined Powers, and sup- 
ports his view by impressive arguments. 

Leslie B. Moss, voicing the opinions of the Foreign Missions Conference, sees 
the real solution in the extension of Christian teaching among the Chinese people. 

An eminent American, speaking on the basis of intimate knowledge, whose 
name is withheld at his request, lists six cogent reasons why any attempt on the 
part of the Powers to intervene in the Chinese chaos, even though such an attempt 
were actuated by humane considerations, would be inevitably doomed to failure. 

Finally, a Chinese standpoint is expressed by Dr. Kiang, a distinguished 
Chinese scholar.—EDITorR. 


I—What Hope for China? 


By WILLIAM CROZIER 


MaJok GENERAL (RETIRED), UNITED STATES ARmMy * 


HE dramatic events which took place 
T in China during the two years com- 

mencing with the shooting by the 
police of Shanghai of some members of a 
Chinese mob on May 30, 1925, and the very 
considerable effort of certain foreign Pow- 
ers to come to terms with China on the 
tariff and extraterritoriality questions, as 
represented by the conferences on these 
subjects at Peking in 1925 and 1926, had 
their customary effect in this modern 
world, which demands to know all about 
everything which takes place; and high- 
class newspaper men from _ everywhere 


*General Crozier has seen active service in 
China and has paid several lengthy visits to 
that country, both under the Monarchical and 
under the Republican régime. The following 
article is written as a result of his recent so- 
journ of more than a year there, whence he 
returned to Washington in January. He was 
delegate to the Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899; Staff Officer in the Field in the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection of 1899-1900; Chief Ord- 
nance Officer with the Peking Relief Expedi- 
tion against the Boxers in_1900; President of 
the United States Army War College in 1912 
and 1913; Chief of Ordnance for sixteen years 
before and during the World War until De- 
cember, 1917, and subsequently a member of 
the American War Council, part of that time 
in France and Italy. 


flocked to China to satisfy the demand. 
These writers reported well the contempo- 
rary events, the circumstances leading up 
to them, and the conditions in the country, 
so that there is no need to describe to the 
reading public the state of disorder, civil 
war and semi-anarchy which prevails in 
the distracted “Republic” of China. Nor is 
there reason for relating in detail incidents 
illustrative of this state, such as the execu- 
tions without trial of political opponents, 
of editors of newspapers and of financial 
speculators charged with depressing the 
paper currency issued by war lords—with 
nothing behind it—as well as innumerable 
small fry, like disorderly soldiers—many of 
them all undoubtedly guilty of offenses 
of high or low degree, but none having had 
anything like what we would call a judicial 
ascertainment of guilt, or even, usually, a 
pretense of such process. These things are 
understood. 

There has been a general tendency in 
recent accounts and discussions regard- 
ing China to go back to the revolution 
of 1911, when the Empire was over- 
thrown, and to show the failure of the 
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attempts to set up in its place an orderly 
Government, called a Republic, which 
could properly administer the affairs of the 
State, the failures resulting in disorderly 
conditions which would perhaps account for 
the apparently contemptuous official dis- 
regard of what the Occident considers the 
elementary rights of man. The Government 
of China has always been from the top 
down, with no accountability on the part of 
any official to those below him, but only to 
those above, and in the case of the Emperor 
to Heaven only! The administration of the 
Government was, therefore, what it has 
been everywhere else under similar cir- 
cumstances, in the interest of those doing 
the governing and not in that of the gov- 
erned. And that is still the case among 
the many war lords, North and South, 
despite the high-sounding phrases imported 
from the West, including Russia, France 
and the United States, about equal rights 
and liberty. 

In theory all the land of China belonged 
in former times to the Emperor, and the 
theory was reduced to practice whenever in 
his uncontrolled judgment the occasion 
ealled for it. If the proper official con- 
sidered that a piece of private property 
was needed for public use it was summarily 
taken, in the name of the Emperor, though 
usually, it is true, with some compensation. 
But this was given only in gratuitous 
consideration for injured feelings, not in 
acknowledgement of a right, and it was 
generally much below the value of the 
property. The Rev. John Macgowan re- 
lates an illuminating incident of a period 
as late as the introduction of the telegraph 
into China. An objecting owner placed 
himself in the hole which had been dug for 
a pole and declared that he would die rather 
than let the pole be erected. Of course, he 
had special reasons for such radical con- 
duct, which were connected with the near- 
by graves of his ancestors. But he quickly 
changed his mind when it was explained to 
him that the line was being run at the ex- 
press command of the Emperor, who, he 
was reminded, had the power to order him 
and his wife and children “to be seized and 
to be cut into a thousand pieces, and none 
would question his right to do so.” 

But the everyday economic exploitation 
of the masses was in taxation, as it always 
is where economic exploitation is arbitra- 
rily practiced, and this was levied and col- 
lected under a most pernicious system. The 
Governors of provinces were required to 
forward certain fixed sums to the cap- 
ital, either in money or kind, but no limit 
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was placed upon the amount -which they 
might collect from their provinces;-and as 
they were given no salaries, but usually 
had to pay officials or court favorites for 
their appointments, and moreover had no 
permanent security of tenure, they -were 
under not only the necessity for providing 
for the current expenses of their establish- 
ments but also the temptation to secure as 
promptly and as liberally as possible pro- 
vision for their own future. They followed 
in their provinces the same system as was 
practiced with themselves, calling for 
stated amounts from the district magis- 
trates who, in turn, collected what they 
liked or were able to extract from subordi- 
nate political divisions. And so it went on 
down the line to the disreputable body of 
men who were the tax-gatherers, in direct 
contact with the people. The tax-gatherers, 
like others, without salaries, and also 
having purchased their positions, had the 
privilege of getting what they could out of 
the poor villagers, as long as they kept 
within certain forms of the law. 

The land tax, for example, was often 
not unfairly assessed; but all sorts of ways 
were found for increasing the amounts 
collected. One way was to let the time 
for payment go by without notice and 
then to come down on the delinquent with 
a perfectly outrageous and arbitrarily 
fixed fine for delay, which the victim would 
be too ignorant and too terrified to combat. 
It would be useless to appeal to the 
mandarin, for his sympathies and those of 
all the officials of his court were with the 
tax-gatherer. They were all participants 
in the extortions. And the experienced 
observer cited above tells us that by 
chicanery and deception, by lies unspeak- 
able, and by false accusations that would 
bring men within the covetous grasp of 
mandarins, extortions were exacted that 
would bring misery and wretchedness upon 
the homes of the poor, which means the 
large majority of the population. The 
clothes upon their backs and the little 
utensils in which their food was cooked 
would be taken from the country people if 
they had no other property with which to 
meet the rapacious demands. 


TYRANNIZED MASSES 


The civil list was a very simple matter. 
There were practically no charges upon 
the national treasury for local administra- 
tion, which took care of itself in the way 
described. And another witness, a British 
Consular officer of many years’ experience 
in different parts of the interior, tells us 
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that law and order could be maintained 
with a small number of troops because 
the people had no weapons and “the great 
bulk of the population was kept under, con- 
strained to be content with a bare sub- 
sistence as the reward of constant toil, 
and the rabble was constrained to starve.” 

This picture of the economic relations of 
the masses with their officials has its coun- 
terpart in the personal relations. Oriental 
philosophy has produced many fine precepts 
for the government of the relations of man 
with his fellow man; but out in China the 
official is not a fellow man. He is a very 
superior being, who is himself the judge 
in the matter of any offense committed 
against him, with no responsibility to the 
people. And in judging the offense, too, 
as well as in other trials of accused per- 
sons, he has had time-honored freedom 
to make as full use as he liked of the bam- 
boo and other forms of torture in order to 
facilitate proceedings by stimulating the 
memory or the inventive faculties of the 
accused. These inflictions, although not 
punishments adjudged after conviction but 
mere incidents of the trial, would often tear 
the flesh of the victims in such manner as 
to leave them invalids for months. 

But the bamboo was not reserved for use 
in connection with judicial proceedings 
only. Lord Macartney tells us in the diary 
of his mission in Peking, in the last part 
of the eighteenth century, that men were 
seized without ceremony along the route 
and made to tow the boats of the mission 
up the Peiho, and purveyors were directed 
to furnish provisions and other supplies for 
their use, with prompt application of the 
bamboo for any failure of service or sup- 
ply. He tells us also that when his ships 
needed native pilots for coming up the 
coast two men were summarily ordered by 
the local mandarin to accompany his fleet, 
in complete disregard of their pleas that 
they had not been engaged in piloting for 
years and that their business would be 
ruined if they were forced suddenly to 
leave. 

The British Consul described the prison- 
ers consigned to an old-world jail, after pro- 
ceedings of the judicial character above in- 
dicated, heavily shackled with chains that 
clanked as they moved, crowding up to the 
bars, dreadful spectres of humanity, for all 
the world like wild beasts in a cage, some 
of them vicious by nature, and the rest 
brutalized by an inhuman penal system. 
The prisoners were brutes and the jailers 
were no better. 

Such is the system under which the Chi- 
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nese people have always lived. But it is 
not to be inferred that the Chinese officials 
were a cruel set, inflicting wanton suffer- 
ing with malice or cynical indifference. 
They were not. The Chinese are a kindly 
race, reasonable in the affairs of life and 
tolerant of small shortcomings. They have 
many very human virtues, are famous for 
the veneration of their parents, their affec- 
tion for their children, and their devotion 
to the whole family membership. But thé 
officials are what their kind all over the 
world have always been when unrestrained 
in the control of relations between them- 
selves and their subordinates. They have 
consulted their own interests and those of 
the ones close to them and have never hesi- 
tated at the exercise of any amount of 
severity in overriding what we call human 
rights, both economic and personal. 

The Chinese people have never had the 
right to a speedy public trial for offenses 
charged, have never been secure in their 
persons, houses and effects, have never 
enjoyed the privilege of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and have been 
helpless to obtain these blessings for them- 
selves. Sages have enunciated rules for 
wise and considerate government by the 
ruler, who evolved from the patriarch, and 
he from the head of the family; and the 
Chinese magistrate, exercising locally leg- 
islative, executive and judicial power, has 
been called the father of his people. But 
human nature is not proof against license. 


CIvIL RIGHTS 


In America civil rights have been so 
long established in routine and accus- 
tomed practice that we have forgotten the 
long travail and the bloody struggles 
through which they were acquired. There is 
nothing to keep the process present in our 
thoughts, and it is only when we consult 
the history of the Western European races 
that we realize these things have never 
been handed down from above as a gra- 
cious concession of autocracy but have 
been conquered bit by bit from reluctant 
authority. From the Magna Charta, 
wrung by force from King John in 1215, 
in which was granted freedom from tax- 
ation without representation and the right 
of trial according to law, to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with its comprehen- 
sive statement that all just powers of 
government are derived from the consent 
of the governed, the successive steps to- 
ward government of the people, by the 
people and for the people have been pain- 
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fully won by the force of the people’s 
own power. 

This power is, in the main, the power 
of numbers in intelligent combination, the 
most elementary power in the world. Two 
men can whip one if they have the in- 
telligence and the motive to combine against 
him. And this is the only kind of power 
that little people have against concentrated 
authority, which has no difficulty in or- 
ganizing and arming to beat them in de- 
tail. But the Chinese people have never 
had the faculty of combination, because 
they lack the prime essential, the ability 
to intercommunicate freely, to form pub- 
lic opinion and common sentiment for in- 
spiring them to concerted action with mass 
strength. 

There is nothing in combined action 
which is foreign to their capacity, for 
they have practiced village democracy for 
centuries, reaching common conclusions 
upon the matters within the limited compe- 
tence of the village authorities; and the 
authorities have acted in responsibility to 
the governed numbers, looking downward 
for the approval which could be easily given 
or withheld. But when the field is wider, 
and the word of mouth will not carry freely 
among the members of the body politic, a 
certain amount of education must come in, 
so that the written word may supplement 
the spoken, and an avenue of intelligence 
be opened to the popular mind through 
which it may be empowered to effect the 
union, achieve strength, and may also 
learn to avoid such use of its power as 
would involve destruction, instead of pro- 
motion, of the neople’s common interests. 

An overwhelming proportion of the Chi- 
nese people is illiterate and densely igno- 
rant. The percentage of illiteracy has been 
variously estimated. There are no statistics. 
But shortly before the overthrow of the 
Empire the Chinese Government, in con- 
nection with one of its schemes of reform, 
estimated that after its educational project 
should be in operation for six years the 
number of illiterates would be reduced to 
99 per cent. of the population! This is 
probably overstated; but, being a Chinese 
governmental estimate, it does not err 
through motive. Other students of China 
have placed the illiterates at 98% and still 
others at 97 per cent. At all events it is 
enormous. 

When, therefore, in 1912, certain self- 
constituted officials proclaimed the Chinese 
Republic, and the American Government 
hastened to offer recognition and congratu- 
lations on the institution of a system sim- 


ilar to its own, our people, having forgotten 
how their own free Government had been 
acquired, failed to realize that the only 
thing which could be said with certainty 
of the new Government was that it could 
not possibly operate in accordance with its 
scheme. For the scheme, of course, vested 
the ultimate political power in the people, 
and the Chinese people are utterly inca- 
pable of exercising such power. 

No one can have a clear title to an office 
in China, for the people are incapable of 
giving it, and any Government that is es- 
tablished must be some kind of usurpation. 
And this is what all the Governments have 
been since the overthrow of the Manchus. 
The late leader of the Nationalist Party, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, realized this, and placed mili- 
tarism as the first step in the program by 
which a real republic is to be established, 
after which is to follow tutelage of the 
people, and then democracy. That is to 
say, there is to be military usurpation of 
political power from the other militarists 
who are now exercising it in different sec- 
tions of the country; then the new usurpers 
are to prepare the people to replace them 
in the exercise of control, and then they 
are to give up the power (obtained by fight- 
ing) with the profit and importance ac- 
companying it. And the leaders, according 
to Dr. Sun’s program, are to do all this 
without any compulsion from below, which 
the people are as yet confessedly unable to 
exercise. They are to do it because they 
are a different kind of militarist from those 
whom they are to replace or from those the 
world has heretofore produced! 

When it is stated thus, in the light of 
history and of reasoning upon human na- 
ture, we can see what chance there is of 
any early success for Dr. Sun’s program. 
And, indeed, we have already seen some of 
the results of its operation—in the consid- 
erable section of China where the Nation- 
alist forces have secured authority. The 
Old Adam has appeared among the leaders, 
and personal profit and rivalry for power 
are repeating the distressing history of the 
past sixteen years. 

So we must believe that if China is to be 
regenerated by her own efforts and her 
people relieved from exploitation by their 
native rulers it must be by the educative 
process, giving power to the governed who 
exact accountability from officials, by 
which alone the task has been accomplished 
in all other parts of the world where pop- 
ular liberty prevails. And this will cer- 
tainly come about eventually, because the 
spark of education has been lighted in 
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China, and it can never be put out. But as 
to how long it will take, and as to how 
much suffering incident to the struggle 
there will be in the meantime, the experi- 
ence of our own race is not reassuring. 
Although China, with the help of our ex- 
ample, can traverse the arduous course in 
less time than it took us by the method of 
trial and error, still the spirit wilts in con- 
templation of the weary generations which 
must be required for success against in- 
stalled power, under the handicap of the 
disturbed conditions which blight the 
growth of education. 

Is there no way of accelerating the proc- 
ess from the outside? And, in conscience, 
is not that part of the world where the 
thing has been better worked out called 
upon to try and help the Chinese people? 

We are told by well-meaning persons that 
the Chinese people have a right to work 
out their own salvation in their own way 
and that it would be wrong to interfere in 
their internal affairs. But who are the 


Chinese? Are they the 2 per cent. who 
exercise an autocratic and profitable rule 
over the others? Or are they the inarticu- 
late 95 per cent. who have nothing to say 
in the matter and never have had? If we 
have any duty or responsibility in the 


premises, to which group is it? Or have 
we any at all? By staying out and keeping 
our hands off we leave the 2 per cent. free 
to fight among themselves for the control 
of all the others, and to force as many of 
the latter into the mélée as they can arm 
and equip, while harrying the remainder 
with the miseries of civil war. The only 
justification which we admit for making 
use of our strength is the defense of our 
own interests, of the lives and property of 
our nationals. But what idealism is there 
in this plea when dealing with a weak and 
backward people? Is the selfish reason the 
only one to which we will grant any va- 
lidity? 

But we are also told that the task of 
assuming charge of China against the 
united opposition which we would encounter 
from all the factions which are now fight- 
ing each other would be too big; that the 
game would not be worth the candle; and 
that it could not be prosecuted to success 
in any case, for it would involve endless 
guerilla warfare with the irreconcilable 
400,000,000 of China’s hostile population. 
Let us look at the situation for a moment. 

China’s armed forces are loosely esti- 
mated at some 2,000,000 men, whose sole 
present occupation is fighting each other 
or plundering the unarmed people. And this 
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is the limit of her numerical possibility, 
for the task of armament and supply, par- 
ticularly of ammunition, is already too 
much for her warring chiefs, even with the 
considerable assistance which she receives 
from abroad, in finished product, raw ma- 
terial and technical help, notwithstanding 
the quasi-embargo. The numbers are for- 
midable, and if efficiency were main- 
tained in reasonably like degree, they 
would be sufficient to deter any thought- 
ful soldier from advising his Government 
to undertake military operations against 
them, away off there in China. 

The Chinese are much better armed 
than they have been in any of their 
previous clashes with outside Powers, and 
far better organized and drilled. They 
know more about the use of modern 
weapons; and they have never lacked 
courage when they recognized an occasion 
for its display. Some of them have ex- 
hibited discipline and endurance of a high 
order in campaigns, and, although very 
little fighting generally accompanies their 
military operations, their advances and 
retreats, and their occupation and aban- 
donment of position, they have shown on 
more than one recent occasion that they 
are capable of maintaining a pitched bat- 
tle with a tenacity which is evidenced by a 
high percentage of casualties. But their 
training scarcely extends beyond the duties 
of the infantry soldiers, and in that it is 
practically limited to elementary close and 
open order drill and manoeuvre, and the 
use and care of the rifle and the pistol. 
Their ammunition supply is too limited to 
permit the target practice necessary for 
any proficiency in marksmanship, and for 
“he same reason they cannot have the 
training required for familiarizing the de- 
tachments with the operation of their auto- 
matic arms. It is doubtful if any number 

them worth considering could keep a 

hine gun in action, even if the quality 
of their ammuntion would permit anybody 
to do so. 

Some of the arsenals can manufacture 
trench mortars, and this simple weapon 
they can use to some extent; but they do 
not manufacture field artillery; their sup- 
ply of modern guns is very limited; and 
their officers lack the scientific training 
without which it is impossible to utilize 
the range and power of this important 
arm. Their aviation service is almost non- 
existent. They have a few planes, still 
fewer native pilots, and their planes are 
rarely in the air. They have nothing like 
the organization and equipment for the 
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constant overhauling and repair which 
are needed to keep an aviation service 
going, and they have no means of renew- 
ing their supply of planes and parts ex- 
cept from abroad. They have no dirigible 
balloons whatever. They have few tanks, 
no gas masks and no gas service, and 
no means of manufacturing in quantity 
either the masks or the gas. They have 
a few motor cars and motor trucks, and 
they can drive these very well and keep 
them in reasonable repair; but the num- 
ber in the entire country is too small for 
adequate military service, and they have 
never manufactured any themselves. 

China has been overcome and completely 
taken possession of more than once in her 
history. The last occasion was the Manchu 
conquest, in which Peking was occupied in 
1644, and a dynasty was set up which ruled 
the country with absolute power for two 
and a half centuries. The military advan- 
tages which enabled the Manchus to achieve 
this success were better organization, better 
fighting spirit and more robust physique. 
They had no superiority of weapons. The 
use of gunpowder had been known in the 
Orient for several centuries; and in the 
Occident the matchlock, firing by a burning 
or glowing match brought in contact with 
a primed touch-hole by a trigger, had been 
developed to the point of exercising a sig- 
nificant influence on infantry combat. But 
in China neither side had many firearms of 
any kind, and both were armed in the main 
with swords, bows and arrows, and other 
primitive weapons. In the manufacture of 
these the Chinese were probably better off 
than the Manchus, being more advanced in 
all the arts of civilization. Of course, the 
Chinese outnumbered the Manchus many 
times. Notwithstanding the great inferi- 
ority in numbers of the Manchus, the latter 
established a complete rule of force over all 
China, maintaining it for a number of 
years, at first by means of armed garri- 
sons stationed at important points through- 
out the country. But as time went on and 
obedience became a habit, the Manchu Em- 
peror was accepted as the evident instru- 
ment of Heaven whose favor he enjoyed, in 
accordance with the usual Chinese accep- 
tance of fate; and the garrisons of “Ban- 
ner Men” fell into desuetude and ultimately 
degenerated into useless pensioners, a 
charge upon the public funds. 

So far as the military problems of taking 
control in China are concerned, it ought to 
be simpler now for any first-class Power 
than it was for the Manchus in the seven- 
teenth century, and for a combination of 


Powers Chinese resistance should present 
no difficulty whatever. Japan alone has 
less disparity of numbers than the Manchus 
had, and her superiority of armament and 
organization over those of China is far 
greater. The World War brought home to 
the man in the street the supreme military 
value of industrial power. No lesson of the 
war was more widely inculeated than this 
one. And jn this vital element of military 
strength China is incomparably further be- 
hind the Occidentally civilized world than 
she was in comparison with her victorious 
opponent of 1644. She has made some 
progress, it is true, but it is a bare begin- 
ning: she is still hopelessly outclassed. 

It 1s probable that there is no force in 
China that could stop a single American 
division in organized military operations, 
and 2 force equivalent to eight or ten 
divisions could dissipate and reduce to 
military impotence every serious unit in the 
country, effecting a complete occupation, 
which could be maintained as long as nec- 
essary. The purely military task would be 
so easy as to justify search for the most 
benevolent wav of performing it. 

As to guerilla warfare, in which would 
be exhibited the universal hostility of an 
implacable populace, and which would re- 
quire for its control such diffusion of an 
occupying force as to augment greatly the 
numbers needed for regular operations. 
nothing of the kind would be probable. 
The maintenance of such warfare calls for 
sacrifices and strenuous efforts, and a 
spirit which can be sustained only by re- 
sentment against the pressure of injurious 
tyranny, or by an intense patriotism, which 
the Chinese masses do not have. There is 
an exotic nationalism of “New China,” but 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself has said that his 
people in general do not possess national 
feeling, which must be inculcated in them. 
The task of arousing it, however, in the 
face of a beneficent rule which would really 
consider the interests of the people would 
be great, and those seeking to arouse it 
would have to labor continuously against 
the Chinese popular disposition to acquiesce 
in a régime under which they are permitted 
quietly to pursue their vocations. There is 
plenty of evidence of the small amount of 
force which is necessary to put down Chi- 
nese uprisings, even where there is a gen- 
uine grievance; and with improvement of 
previously unsatisfactory conditions the 
native common sense of the Chinese race 
can be relied upon to make the inculcation 
of belief in a false grievance too difficult 
for the continuous success of the agitator. 









The “Red Spears,” it is true, and other sim- 
ilar peasant organizations have been a se- 
rious annoyance to the armies of warring 
militarists in Central China; but these peo- 
ple have been harried to near death by the 
soldiery, their crops and animals taken, 
their homes looted and their women ill 
treated; and in desperation, with nothing 
left to lose, they have taken to reprisals 
against their tormentors, of which not the 
least unfortunate effect is to leave them 
addicts of the bandit habit for an indefi- 
nite time. 

A word about the boycott: This has been 
claimed by Mr. Eugene Chen, of National- 
ist notoriety, to be an invincible weapon in 
the hands of his countrymen; and chere 
has been a disposition to admit the claim 
by foreigners who have been impressed by 
the effect on the Japanese of the » | cott 
of 1919 against the occupation of Shan- 
tung, and by that of 1925-26 against the 
British of Hongkong, following the shooting 
incidents of May 30 and June 23. But these 
manifestations were directed by organiza- 
tions of individuals who were probably in- 
cited and certainly encouraged by the con- 
stituted authorities, and who followed the 
methods of picketing, punishment and 
other forms of violence which have become 
classical in the coercion of “black-legs” in 
labor disputes both in the East and the 
West. So that it is impossible to say with 
what degree of spontaneity the boycotts 
were sustained. The British of Hongkong 
are firmly of the opinion that if the pickets 
had been restrained from the confiscation 
of British goods and the imposition of 
enormous blackmail upon vessels which 
visited Hongkong, making the whole move- 
ment a very profitable one for them, and 
if the Cantonese had not been able to ob- 
tain supplies of goods of other national- 
ities, the keenness of the merchants for 
trade and of the people for supplies would 
have made the boycott futile. The possi 
bility of success of a widespread boycott 
against a Power or group of Powers ef- 
fecting an occupation of China is more or 
less speculative, but the success of an at- 
tempt which would be officially discour- 
aged and in which methods of intimidation 
would be prevented cannot be argued from 
the experience of 1919 and 1925, in which 
these methods had full play and official 
sympathy. 

There remains to be considered the agency 
by which intervention might be attempted 
—the so-called Treaty Powers. Of these 


those which have the greatest interest in a 
stable 


and well governed China, and 
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which at the same time can contemplate 
the expense without at once finding it pro- 
hibitive, are Great Britain, France, Amer- 
ica and Japan. The Power which is so 
situated as to make the task the easiest for 
her is, of course, Japan; and the one 
which could best afford to undertake it 
is America. But we know that the American 
people would not think of sanctioning such 
a proceeding by either their own Govern- 
ment or any other. They would consider 
it not only morally and ethically wrong 
and militarily impracticable, on grounds 
which I have been examining above, but 
they would be distrustful of the spirit in 
which it would be undertaken and carried 
through. They would have no confidence 
in the altruism with which even our own 
Government would take up a trusteeship 
of the Chinese people and administer it in 
the sole interest of the wards, as political 
minors, until these could be trained to take 
over the management of their own estate, 
and they would be quite certain that shady 
financiers or even well-intentioned business 
men naturally solicitous about their own 
interest would exert such an influence on 
the administration of China as to give it 
altogether too much of the character of an 
exploitation of the Chinese people in the 
interests of foreigners. Americans would 
not trust our own public opinion to exert 
itself in behalf of remote wards. 

It is charged by thoughtful Chinese, as 
well as by their political radicals, that 
the advantages given to foreigners by the 
“unequal treaties” are already oppressively 
used, to the economic and political detri- 
ment of the Chinese people; and there is 
an uncomfortable measure of truth in the 
charge. Friends of China assert that the 
unjust treatment would be accentuated with 
the enlarged opportunity for selfishness 
which would be afforded by complete con- 
trol, and they are quite sure that there 
would be no self-imposed restriction of con- 
trol which would limit it, as it should be 
limited, to the least degree which would 
accomplish its purpose, and would prompt 
the greatest possible utilization of native 
personnel and other Chinese agencies of 
administration. 

There is also an element of the Treaty- 
Power population which admits no such 
duty to the peoples of the uttermost parts 
of the earth as would call upon them to 
make the effort and the sacrifice which 
would be required to free these people 
from the oppression and the exploitation of 
their own rulers and to shorten their 
course toward the consent of the governed 
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They are impressed by the expense of the 
undertaking, not believing that better trade 
conditions would more than return it, and 
they recoil from the risks and the blood- 
shed which might be involved. Altruism is 
all very well, but charity begins at home, 
and there is such a thing as quixotism. 
The first duty of the Government is to 
its own people, and the first duty of the 
people is to themselves, their respective 
fathers of families already burdened with 
expenses enough, their mothers and their 
soldier sons. 

Finally, there is the difficulty of inter- 
national cooperation; the mutual jealousies 
and distrust of the Treaty Powers, each 
thinking of its own selfish interests and 
determined that no other Power shall se- 
cure such control of China’s railways or 
commercial water routes, or what not, or 
such influence in the administration of her 
Government as would give an advantage 
to its own nationals. There are many who 
contend that these international suspicions 
would prevent any efficient cooperation in 
the task of regenerating China, either in 
her own interest or in that of the inter- 
vening Powers, and that the Powers would 
still more strongly negative consent to con- 
sign the task to any single Power. The 
difficulties which are now encountered in 
securing accord upon any matter in which 
the various Powers are interested are 
numerous enough. 

It may be that these objections are well 
taken; that the Treaty Powers, either 
jointly or separately, fail to constitute an 
instrumentality of sufficiently high class 
for the performance of such an advanced 
duty as the extension to politically incom- 
petent peoples of the benefits of the device 
of trusteeship. Although this device is the 
best that statesmanship has worked out 
for the protection and the tutelage of the 
immature within the State, it is quite pos- 
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sible that the world is not yet good enough 
for the safe recognition of the existence of 
the national minor. But in that case it 
were best that we should recognize the true 
reason for pursuing the “Hands Off China” 
policy. It is not that it would be ethically 
wrong or practically impossible to do other- 
wise, but that we cannot trust ourselves or 
our neighbors with the delicate duty of 
laying a kindly hand on the shoulder of a 
backward nation and guiding it with firm- 
ness along the trail which we know because 
we have been over it. 

Chinese industry, thrift, intelligence, 
eagerness to learn, hospitality to Western 
material and politicai civiiization are such 
as to afford abundant encouragement to 
the belief that a period of tutelage need 
not be long if only a fair start could be 
given to an evolutionary development of 
the power of the governed. And for a civil 
leadership the native intelligentsia, some of 
it highly educated, affords a very fair 
amount of fine and worthy personnel. But 
the start is held back, and a revolutionary 
character is forced upon the development 
by the inability of any one to invent an 
argument which would appeal to the pos- 
sessor of arbitrary power as a reason why 
he should voluntarily accept, and even cul- 
tivate, a restriction of his power in the 
interest of those under his rule. The mili- 
tarist naturally prefers to fight for his 
preferential position as long as he can 
make war personally profitable. 

It may be that we Occidentals cannot do 
anything in the premises. It is a pity if 
that is so. But, at all events, let us not 
make a merit of refusal to lend a hand to 
free a floundering people from cruel ex- 
ploitation by the unrestrained human na- 
ture of their native rulers, because, singly 
or collectively, our nations are neither fit 
nor willing to do so. 


IJ—Intervention a Challenge to Nationalism 
By JOHN DEWEY 
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us with an interesting essay on the 
China which make it 
difficult for that country to establish a 
unified, stable and efficient Government. 


(yo wien CROZIER has furnished 


conditions in 


He has supplemented this account with a 
briefer essay on the comparative ease with 
which military conquest of that country 
could be accomplished. The two statements 
form the foundation for what is in effec 
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a plea for intervention in China to be un- 
dertaken by preferably concerted action of 
several Great Powers. This intervention 
is to be wholly altruistic in character, based 
on desire to help China find her own unity, 
assist her in development of civil law and 
administration, free her from the rapacious 
interference by militarists and officials 
leagued with them, and is to terminate in 
turning over a smoothly running Govern- 
ment to the Chinese people. It reads like a 
dream. 
mare. 

His account of conditions in China, even 
if once substantially correct as far as it 
goes, leaves out a fundamentally important 
fact. He fails to give weight in estimating 
the probable reception of benevolent inter- 
vention by the Chinese to the extraordinary 
development of national sentiment in recent 
years. I should not have helieved it possi- 
ble to write about Chinese political affairs 
and make as little reference as he has 
done to this feature of the situation. It is 
quite true that it is not sufficiently strong 
or well organized to create a unified Gov- 
ernment. It may well be years before that 
goal is reached. But it is powerful enough 
to bring to naught any such scheme as 
that proposed. 

The probability and the effectiveness of 
organized resistance to a Government rest- 
ing upon foreign force is immensely under- 
estimated. It is true the Chinese still lack 
ability in positive and constructive combi- 
nation. They have, however, an enormous 
capacity for negative organization, for re- 
sistance. The agitation against foreign 
interferences carried on in the last few 
years has already aroused that power into 
action. Increase of interference would 
render it an irresistible force. The Chinese 
are factional; but foreign intervention 
would weld them into a solid unit, as long 
as the foreigner was there. General 
Crozier thinks, apparently on the basis of 
reports from Hongkong, that they could 
not successfully unite for even a boycott 
without assistance from governmental pow- 
ers, which naturally could not be had with 
the Government in the hands of foreign 
agents. Well, I happened to be in China 
eight years ago at the time the boycott 
against the Japanese was started. It was 
started by students. Instead of having 
support from the Government, the latter 
was pro-Japanese and set out to suppress 
the movement by force. In a few short 
weeks the Cabinet was overthrown; and it 
is commonly understood that the boycott 
was so harmful to Japanese interests that 


If tried, it might turn out a night- 
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it is responsible for the change in Japan’s 
attitude toward China. 

Since then things have moved fast and 
far. The merchants, as well as students, 
are now organized, while in all industrial 
centres the workingmen are an organized 
power. Quite aside from boycotts and 
means of passive resistance, the proposed 
scheme of government would be brought to 
naught by Chinese non-cooperation. Its 
success would depend upon enlisting Chi- 
nese so that they might be educated in 
modern administrative and legal proce- 
dures. The only Chinese that would engage 
in service in a Government conducted by 
foreigners, having armed support, would 
be from the corrupt, self-seeking class. 
These would be regarded as traitors by their 
countrymen. The foreign Government 
would be a mere shell. It might last for 
years and the Chinese be no nearer self- 
government than they are today. In fact, 
with irritation, hatred and union on the 
basis of hostility to the foreigner it would 
produce, the last state would be worse than 
the first. 

General Crozier has himself stated so 
candidly the difficulties in the way of co- 
operative foreign intervention and of es- 
tablishing an honest and intelligent Gov- 
ernment really managed for the sake of the 
Chinese people, that it is not necessary to 
say much about that phase of the matter. 
As General Crozier says: “The only justifi- 
cation we admit for making use of our 
strength is the defense of our interests, of 
the lives and property of our nationals.” 
He regards this as selfish. But it is the 
only recognized ground, and it is so because 
the political sense of nations knows how 
fantastic is the idea of a genuinely benevo- 
lent, self-denying, intelligent intervention. 
At that, interventions already conducted 
have too often been the causes of predatory 
aggression and exploitation of peoples sub- 
ject to it. In the world in which we live 
General Crozier’s ideal of a union of great 
and imperialistic Powers having the sole 
purpose of assisting another nation, a na- 
tion so unlike in customs and traditions as 
is China, is a dream. 

It took centuries for Western nations to 
emerge from political conditions not unlike 
those of China into our present semblance 
of honest and efficient self-government. 
It will take time for China to make the 
transition. She needs our help. But it 
must come by patience, sympathy and edu- 
cative effort, and the slow processes of 
commerce and exchange of ideas, not by a 
foreign rule imposed by military force. 
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the plan proposed by Major General 

Crozier to effect peace and prosperity 
in China. Nevertheless, one is bound to 
question whether he has given sufficient 
consideration to certain imponderable but 
potent forces at work in China today. 

1. There is, for example, the independent 
spirit and rising patriotism of the people 
expressed in the anti-Japanese feeling over 
the Shantung situation of a few years ago, 
not to mention the whole anti-foreign atti- 
tude aroused in the last few years from a 
variety of causes. 

2. The essentially peaceful disposition 
fundamental in the Chinese character which 
indubitably resents military force, civil as 
well as foreign. (The military war-lords 
who trample on the people of China so ruth- 
lessly are not an expression of Chinese 
heart life at all.) 

3. A wholesome desire to work out their 
new theories of government and to build a 
nation founded on equality, liberty and 
brotherhood. Probably it is fortunate that 
one of the basic laws of the moral universe 
is that the adventure of achieving a per- 
sonal or national character is best accom- 
plished in the midst of the buffetings of 
surrounding conditions. General Crozier’s 
plan essentially amounts to reducing the 
pressure of an unhappy situation and thus 
giving Chinese men and women liberty. It 
has been well pointed out that liberty is uot 
given anyone; it is only achieved or won in 
opposition to the bludgeoning of circum- 
stances. 

General Crozier’s theory apparently is 
that China in its present chaotic condition 
is a menace to the world. We can point out 
then that the cure for militarism is not 
more militarism, but a release of the soul 
from the bondage of fear which is the source 
of all militarism. Jesus’ contention was 
that the greatest value in life is life itself, 
not the control of life. Growth is essential 
to life, and growth is China’s present con- 
dition and evidently control must stand 
aside whil- the growing is taking place 
under a forcing process. Such a military 
machine as China is today developing is 
partly, if not largely, due to the late real- 
ization of the Chinese people that the West 
recognizes only military force, relegating 


() is charmed with the simplicity of 


for the time being moral and spiritual force 
to the psychological background. 

The Christian people of America and 
other lands have invested many millions of 
dollars in attempting to reveal to the Chi- 
nese people the matchless character and 
power of Jesus Christ. They have been 
handicapped in this process by political and 
military implications of present treaties and 
by other factors, but they have worked 
steadfastly to plant in Chinese hearts those 
creative and constructive forces which would 
spiritually reconstitute the nation. 

We join with General Crozier in his deep 
concern over the chaos and disturbance in 
China. But we doubt whether the easy way 
of military intervention would really help 
the Chinese to solve their problems and 
grow into the helpful neighbor we want her 
to be. We believe her spirit can be cap- 
tured not by military force but by the spirit 
of Christ, brotherhood and friendship. We 
suggest a number of ways in which far 
greater results for China’s development and 
peaceful control could be secured. 

1. To meet the psychological situation in 
China by reconstituting our treaty relations 
in such ways as to relieve China of the 
burden of an inferior relationship among 
sister nations. 

2. Make available for the Chinese people 
the services of the world’s experts in gov- 
ernment, in education, in engineering, in 
rural and agricultural matters, in industry 
and commerce, and in religion, in some care- 
fully prepared and developed scheme en- 
tirely acceptable to leading Chinese. This 
has been done in some of these fields in a 
relatively limited way. One needs only to 
mention such outstanding men as John 
Dewey, Paul Monroe, Thomas Lamont, 
Frederick Stevens, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer, who 
have served China in the past. But this 
service might well be increased a hundred- 
fold. 

3. A much more concentrated and helpful 
effort to treat Chinese students and others 
in this country considerately and as friends 
rather than as outcasts. 

4, A revision of our immigration policy 
in such a way as to cease slapping our Ori- 
ental neighbors in the face, with the conse- 
quent irritation. 
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5. The rehabilitation and increasing sup- 
port of our Christian mission work in China 
under conditions consonant with the fullest 
development of the Chinese Christian 
Church. 

6. A revision of our commercial code in 
dealing with China in such a way as will 
convince her that we believe in ethical busi- 
ness and in square dealing as a nation. 

7. A determined effort to bring the other 
Great Powers of the world to appreciate the 
wonderful possibilities wrapped up in China 
which shall produce a world-wide readiness 
to help China establish herself. 

The idea of a constructive process to 
which all peoples would be party and which 
would result in the moral rehabilitation of 
China has long been like a star in my mind, 
hanging very low on the horizon, it is true. 
I am sure military intervention is not the 
avenue to lasting peace. Where has it ever 
been? In brief, what I have in mind has 
been well put by Professor Rufus Jones, as 
follows: 

“Nothing short of a convincing laboratory 
experiment of the transforming and crea- 
tive power of Christianity can fully meet 
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the condition of the world today, either at 
home or abroad. * * * Whenever there is 
a collapse of civilization through a drop 
down to the barbaric level of trench war- 
fare and high explosives and poison gas, 
some one always reminds us that Christian- 
ity has not failed; it only has not yet been 
tried! I insist that it has been tried and 
that it has worked gloriously. The only 
trouble is that the area of the experiment 
is too narrow, too limited. Too few have 
seen that a Christian is ‘a new creation,’ a 
person living in and by a new life-energy. 
* * * We must, as interpreters of Christ, 
be forever done with gunboat Christianity. 
The movement of life is not toward futility 
and frustration, it is toward a new creation 
and the making of man in the image of 
Christ.” 

General Crozier may not see it. It re- 
quires faith and patience, but it is the 
method which is part of the fundamental 
construction of the universe. If you plant 
the right seed and nourish it, it will bring 
forth the fruit you want. Militarism does 
not grow peace in China or elsewhere, but 
love will, if we will give it the chance. 


IV—Six Points Against Intervention 
BY A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 


The proof of General Crozier’s article 
was submitted to a distinguished American 
who has visited China and who has made 
«a careful study of the political and eco- 
nomic situation in China. For personal 
reasons this authority has declined to make 
any comments over his signature, but on 
the condition that his identity be not re- 
vealed he consents to printing the following 
observations on the article of General Cro- 


ever. 


ENERAL CROZIER’S article recites 
in a general way the deplorable con- 
ditions now obtaining in China. No 

one can visit China without being moved 
to sympathy for the millions of frugal, in- 
dustrious and long-suffering Chinese peo- 
ple who are being impoverished and en- 
slaved to serve the ambitions of the war 
lords and the politicians. Lamentable as 
the situation is, however, I cannot see how 
it would be possible for the foreign Powers, 
and especially the United States, to inter- 
vene by force in China for the following, 
among other reasons: 


1. Intervention is against the settled pol- 
icy of our Government. 

2. Our trade interests in China are not 
sufficient to justify intervention, even 
though it were consistent with our policy 
and we were so disposed. 

3. The other Powers would not permit 
the United States to intervene alone. 

4. If we join the other Powers in inter- 
vention we never could agree upon who was 
going to direct or finance the undertaking. 

5. Intervention by the foreign Powers 
would immediately solidify all of the Chi- 
nese factions against the foreigners, which 
would result in warfare for a very long 
time to come. 

6. The interveners would have to func- 
tion the Chinese Government through Chi- 
nese officials, who would be unacquainted 
with Western ideas of government, and 
officials so attempting to function would 
have the antagonism of the Chinese people. 

For these reasons, among others, inter- 
vention in China by the Powers, in my 
opinion, would not be practicable, if indeed 
it were possible. 





V—A Chinese Point of View 


By KIANG KANG-HU 


ONE OF THE Most DISTINGUISHED PUBLICISTS OF CHINA, WHOSE LINEAGE Is 
TRACEABLE Back Over 2,500 Yrars 


S a long resident and sympathetic 
A friend of China, General Crozier’s 
proposal for an American military 
conquest of China, under the title “What 
Hope For China?” written for CURRENT 
History, surprised me greatly. In view of 
his official title and lifelong military expe- 
rence I conclude that such a statement from 
him is nothing but expected. The first part 
of his article appears to be serious and 
dangerous, but in the last part the General 
has practically reduced his splendid plan to 
nothing more than a fanatical theory, which 
is harmless except to friendly feeling. I 
think, therefore, it is needless to bring any 
protest against it, as the General himself 
already presents all the negative phases of 
the subject. But, from the Chinese stand- 
point, I may add a few more words, as ques- 
tions, and also as answers to the General. 
Though China had for thousands of years 
a monarchical form of Government, the 
monarch had no power “to order a man and 
his wife and children to be seized and to be 
cut into a thousand pieces” for refusing to 
allow the erection of a telephone pole on 
his land or for any other offenses. Accord- 
ing to the Chinese penal code, only those 
who had murdered parents could be dis- 
membered after having been beheaded. No 
death sentence was ever directly ordered by 
the Emperor without being passed by the 
Ministry of Justice. In Chinese history we 
find many incidences of unlawful and in- 
human punishment, but they occurred only 
during revolutions and wars, when civil 
administration was superseded by military 
control. The General must not mistake 
martial law for peace-time jurisdiction, 
According to the General, all Chinese offi- 
cials, from Governor down to tax collector, 
“were given no salaries,” and were there- 
fore compelled to get “what they could out 
of the poor villagers.” This sounds strange 
and ridiculous. Any one with bare common 
sense would doubt such a story. From my 
own experience as a one-time official of the 
former dynasty I know whereof I speak. 
Officials of all ranks were given salaries, 
in money and in rice, twice every year, be- 
sides compensation for extra services. The 
sums were originally fixed in the K’ang-hsi 
period, when silver value was high and liv- 


ing was very low. There have been slight 
increases many times ever since. During 
the T’ai-p’ing rebellion every official out- 
side of the capital was given a generous 
amount of “yang-lien,” meaning “to encour- 
age incorruptibility,” aside from his regular 
salary, usually three or four times larger 
than his salary. It is true that mandarins 
often grafted from subordinates or from 
the people, but they never gave as excuse 
being “without salaries.” 

As to foreign military conquest, China 
has gone through it many times. There are 
two very good examples in our modern his- 
tory. In the fourteenth century we had the 
Mongol conquest. Under Genghis Khan, the 
greatest world war lord, the country was 
subjugated and made a colony and the peo- 
ple slaves. But his high-handed Mongol 
Government was never firmly established 
until the Chinese equally shared in rule, and 
it was finally uprooted when a racial revo- 
lution resulted in the wholesale massacre of 
all the Mongols in China, The Yuan dy- 
nasty lasted but eighty-eight years. Later 
the Manchus came in, also as conquerors, 
but afterward they wisely chose to be con- 
quered culturally and they were completely 
absorbed by the Chinese. Even a nominal 
Manchu monarchy did not satisfy the ma- 
jority of the Han people, and was over- 
thrown after a harmonious reign of almost 
three hundred years, during which period 
practically all military and civil powers 
were in Chinese hands. China was ever 
ready to be conquered, and was also ever 
ready to conquer those by whom she was 
conquered. 

Another illustration may be taken from 
Japan’s position in China. When China was 
defeated by Japan and awakened from her 
ignorance she became an earnest seeker for 
instruction and assistance from her former 
enemy, who was then regarded as her wel- 
come teacher. All grades of new schools, 
public and private, engaged Japanese in- 
structors. Even the imperial house and 
many high mandarin families invited Jap- 
anese tutors and nurses for their children. 
Both the central and the provincial Govern- 
ments employed Japanese advisers or in- 
spectors for military and police operations, 
and in every line of political and industrial 
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activities. Japanese in China were every- 
where received with open arms and open 
hearts during the years 1895 to 1910. But 
when Japan grew too aggressive and 
persistent, misunderstood and abused Chi- 
nese good will, and threatened a conquest 
through her military power, culminating 
in the twenty-one demands in 1916, she 
then lost everything. In reality, she de- 
manded what she had acquired, and she 
lost what she demanded. 

What Japan’s position in China was from 
1895 to 1910 is America’s today. Since the 
beginning of the Republic, Americans’ have 
been warmly received everywhere in China, 
because the Chinese believe that America is 
the only foreign Power that never thinks of 
the military conquest of China. Now Gen- 
eral Crozier’s article spoils everything. It 
may not spoil so much the friendship be- 
tween China and America in general, but 
it spoils at least many of his Chinese 
friends’ lovely thoughts of him. My per- 
sonal impression of him has always been as 
a kind gentleman, but now it seems he is 
a real general. 


WHAT INTERVENTION WOULD MEAN 


I fully endorse the General’s assertion 
that “there is no force in China that could 


stop a single American division in organized 
military operations, and a force equivalent 
to eight or ten American divisions could 
dissipate and reduce to military impotence 
every serious unit in the country, effecting 


a complete occupation.” Oh, what a mili- 
tary gain, but what a soul loss! What 
would the General do after the conquest? 
Make China another India for the imperial- 
ist United States, or make her safe for 
democracy? If the former, I have nothing 
to say; if the latter, I wish only to repeat 
the General’s own words: “Civil rights have 
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never been handed down from above as a 
generous concession of autocracy but have 
to be conquered bit by bit from reluctant 
authority.” This means constant revolutions 
after military conquest. 

The General relates Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
party program of three steps from militar- 
ism and tutelage to democracy and criticizes 
it as follows: “That is to say there is to be 
a military usurpation of political power 
from other militarists * * *; then the new 
usurpers are to prepare the people to re- 
place them in the exercise of control, and 
then they are to give up the power ob- 
tained by fighting, with the profit and im- 
portance accompanying it, and the leaders 
are to do all this without any compulsion 
from below. * * * They are to do it because 
they are a different kind of militarists from 
those whom they are to replace or from those 
the world has heretofore produced. * * * 
In the light of history and of reasoning 
upon human nature, we can see what chance 
there is of any early success for Dr. Sun’s 
program. * * * The old Adam has appeared 
among the leaders, and the personal profit 
and rivalry for power are repeating the dis-* 
tressing history of the past sixteen years.” 

What can I say more than the General’s 
own criticism of military control? What 
the people cannot expect from military con- 
trol under their own Nationalists they cer- 
tainly cannot expect from miiltary con- 
quest under foreign Powers. Unless Gen- 
eral Crozier is able to provide a military 
class which is entirely different from any 
the world has heretofore produced, and un- 
less he is able to guarantee that the old 
Adam will never appear among these mili- 
tary leaders, what hope for China? 

China’s hope is within and not without; 
her hope is in education and not in militar- 
ism. 
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George William Goethals, digger of 

the Panama Canal, affords an illus- 
tration of the rapid pace the age is travel- 
ing. General Goethals, who pianned the 
canal to meet the advances of commerce 
and ship construction for a generation 
ahead, lived to see his handiwork, fourteen 
years after its completion, dwarfed by the 
conditions it was designed initially to meet. 
The canal is not yet obsolete, but the diffi- 
culty with which the aircraft carrier Sara- 
toga was literally squeezed through the 
locks at Gatun and Miraflores on Feb. 8 
suggests that the time is not far distant 
when a second canal will be necessary to 
relieve the pressure to which the Panama 
waterway is being subjected, and to pro- 
vide safe transit for the great Leviathans 
building and projected. This fact does not 
detract from the greatness of the achieve- 
ment of a pioneer who will always be re- 
membered by those who had close contact 
with him as an intensely human creature 
but utterly lacking in selfish personal in- 
terest or publicity instinct. He always en- 
tered New York by the back door and 
signed the private register at his hotel. He 
never received the freedom of the city or 
engaged in mob-arresting “stunts” of any 
kind. He was a grim, silent worker, whose 
sole joy was in his job. The Panama Canal 
alone must speak for him. 

Goethals is best kept in mind by those 
who knew him well as he was in the old 
Panama days—1907 to 1914; a tall, broad- 
shouldered, ruddy-faced, angular man, soft- 
voiced, with closely cropped white hair and 
twinkling gray eyes. I believe that in all 
those seven years he wore the same shabby 
gray suit and disreputable soft felt hat 
which were familiar along every mile of 
the canal strip. The job was in the tropics, 
close to the equator, and he might appro- 
priately have affected “whites” or espoused 
the khaki and puttees in which all adventur- 
ers south of 23 are pictured. He might 
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even have donned the uniform of his rank 
as Lieutenant Colonel in the United States 
Army. But it is one of the notable facts 
about Goethals that never in all the time 
he was engaged in relentlessly driving an 
opening through the backbone of a conti- 
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nent, despite the fact that it was an army 
job, was he seen in an army uniform. AIl- 
ways the rusty gray suit and the comedy 
hat: these, and the cigarette—nervously 
smoked—two puffs and tossed aside, and 
another absent-mindedly lighted a minute 
later. So marked was this characteristic 
that a President of the United States, re- 
turning from a visit to the Canal Zone in 
the early days, asked this writer if he 
didn’t think Goethals’s cigarette habits 
were prejudicial to his usefulness. But 
somehow he got the canal dug. 

That picture of the master builder never 
fades—the picture of a man in a gray suit, 
a comedy hat, a cigarette between his lips, 
speeding over the rails in his “White 
Ghost,” a motor car fitted to the gauge of 
the Panama Railroad, or crusing about in 
his launch in the old French Canal, or 
striding about through the back reaches 
of Culebra Cut, the heavy tropical air re- 
verberating with the roar of blasting, the 
droning of the dredges, the straining of the 
big shovels, the staccato tapping of the 
steam drills and, as we emerged into the 
open, the thousands of ditch diggers—a 
picture which Pennell has immortalized— 
swarming down in the canal prism like so 
many giant spiders from the nearby jungle. 
The dirt flying! 

The circumstances connected with Gen- 
eral Goethals’s assumption of the job throw 
a revealing light on the man. The comple- 
tion of the canal was one of the tasks 
Roosevelt had imposed upon himself at his 
accession to the Presidency. Civilian con- 
struction having failed to make the prog- 
ress the impetuous Roosevelt regarded as 
desirable, he decided overnight to make the 
digging of the canal an army job. He sum- 
moned Mr. Taft, then Secretary of War, 
and made known his purpose. 

“Whom have we got capable of it?” the 
President asked. 

“There is a man named Goethals who has 
done exceptionally good work in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” was the reply. 

“Send him over to me.” 

When, a few days later, Goethals pre- 
sented himself in the President’s office and 
was told what was wanted, he _ looked 
thoughtfully out over the historic tennis 
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court and, with the deliberate caution of 
his Dutch ancestors, asked softly: 

“Is this an order from my Commander- 
in-Chief, Mr. President, or have I some 
choice in the matter?” 

“Just what do you mean?” demanded 
Roosevelt. 

“I’d like to look over the job and see just 
what it is.” 

“A very good idea!” cried the President. 
“Go to Panama. Take all the time you need. 
Then report back to me.” 

He spent six weeks on the Isthmus, cov- 
ering on foot practically every yard of the 
territory through which the canal was to 
be cut. He made soundings, studied the 
geological formations of the Isthmus, 
weighed, pondered, meditated. Then he re- 
ported back to the President. 

“Tt isn’t an intricate job,” he said. “Just 
a big one.” 

“And you’ll undertake it?” 

There is a story which has had wide cir- 
culation that at this stage of the proceed- 
ings Goethals said to the President: 

You have a Board of Commissioners down 
there, seven of them, who are trying to dig 
the canal. My experience has been that 
most boards are long, narrow and wooden. 
I never knew a job to be done right where 
more than one man was in authority. All 
seven of these Commissioners seem to have 
equal authority. Where is the responsijbil- 
ity? 

Thereupon, as this story proceeds, the 
President authorized Goethals to have an 
order prepared under which absolute au- 
thority, with full responsibility, should be 
placed in his -hands; and when this order 
was laid before the President by Goethals 
with a warning that Secretary Taft said 
it was a good order but a violation of the 
law, Roosevelt seized a pen and, exclaiming, 
“Damn the law! I want that canal dug,” 
signed it. 

It is a plausible story, a part of which, 
at least, may be true. Seven years later 
this writer heard Goethals, in a banquet 
address in New York, make use of the ex- 
pression “Most boards are long, narrow and 
wooden.” The trouble with the story as told 
is that it is extra-factual. It was Secretary 
Taft, and not President Roosevelt, who 
signed the order which started the dirt 
flying in earnest. It had become increas- 
ingly apparent during the civilian adminis- 
trations of Wallace, Shonts and Stevens as 
chief engineers successively of the Canal 
Commission, that the division of authority 
among seven Commissioners was a fatal 
defect in the Canal act of 1902. That pro- 
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vision vexed and obstructed officials in 
Washington, as it hampered and delayed 
the progress of work on the Zone. Serious 
thought had already been given to the sit- 
uation by War Department officials; and 
it is altogether probable that if President 
Roosevelt hadn’t decided when he did to 
turn the job over to the Army, the sugges- 
tion that such action be taken would have 
been laid before him by Secretary Taft. The 
succession of events at this critical stage 
of the canal enterprise is easily followed in 
a series of orders issued at the time. They 
begin with an Executive order dated March 
4, 1907, and signed by President Roosevelt, 
which notes the appointment of John F. 
Stevens as Chairman of the Canal Com- 
mission to succeed Shonts, resigned, and 
the appointment of Lieut. Col. George W. 
Goethals to succeed Stevens as a member 
of the commission. 


PLACED IN SUPREME COMMAND 


This was the first step in the plan ulti- 
mately to put Goethals in supreme com- 
mand on the Zone. The others followed 
quickly. Between March 4 and April 1 Ste- 
vens resigned. Then, on April 1, less than 
a month following Goethals’s appointment 
as a member of the commission, another 
Executive order from the White House 
bulletined his designation as Chairman of 
the Canal Commission, “effective this 
date,” to succeed Stevens, resigned. Finally, 
one day later, came the now famous order. 
It is dated “Ancon, Canal Zone, April 2, 
1907,” and is as follows: 

By direction of the President it is ordered 
that until otherwise directed the authority 
of the Governor, or Chief Executive, of the 
Canal Zone under existing laws, resolutions 
and executive orders, shall be vested in and 
exercised by the Chairman of the Isthmian 


Canal Commission. 


(Signed) WILLIAM H. Tart, 


Secretary of War. 


There was serious question at the time, 
and it is still raised, as to the legality of 
this order. In any event, the paramount 
object was to secure the prompt completion 
of the canal, and there seems to have been 
unanimity among responsible officials that 
centralized authority was the supreme need 
if that result was to be achieved. 

It may be of interest to recall now, as 
bearing upon the issue at that time, that 
there were international problems, suffi- 
ciently vital, in Mr. Roosevelt’s view, to 
make the completed canal a national neces- 
sity. The dispatch of the grand fleet on 
its world tour a few years previously had 
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a bearing on these problems, and it is inter- 
esting to note in the light of events that 
when Goethals visited the German Emperor 
at Potsdam at Wilhelm’s request, midway 
in the construction period of the canal, two 
of the pertinent questions the Kaiser asked 
him were: “When will the canal be com- 
pleted?” and “Is it the intention of the 
United States to fortify the canal?” 
Goethals’s reply to the first question was 
that the canal would be ready Jan. 1, 1915. 
As a matter of fact, it was ready for use 
in an emergency three months before the 
firing of the shot at Sarajevo. Answering 
the second question, Goethals told his Im- 
perial Majesty that the matter of fortifying 
the canal was outside his province. Finally, 
and in this connection, Goethals steadily 
maintained to this writer, and, no doubt, to 
others, that the digging of the canal was 
primarily a military measure, and had 
nothing to do, except incidentally, with the 
promotion and facilitation of commerce. 
Conforming to this view, he planned from 
the beginning of his administration for a 
fortified canal, although it was not until 
the Spring of 1910 that Mr. Taft, then be- 
come President, publicly admitted the in- 
tention to fortify it. 

As a result of the Taft order of April 8 
a situation arose which I believe was with- 
out parallel in the history of any great 
national undertaking. I understand that 
there was some sort of an informal meeting 
of the Canal Commission after the promul- 
gation of the Taft order, to acquaint the 
Commissioners with the new conditions 
which were to prevail. It was the last 
meeting ever held during the seven years 
he was responsible for the job. Assuming 
control immediately, he became in effect the 
absolute Czar of the Zone. All activity cen- 
tred in him. The canal strip became essen- 
tially a military reservation. Most of the 
Commissioners were then on the Zone. It 
is not true, for instance, that Goethals was 
responsible for the presence there of Dr. 
Gorgas. That great sanitarian had already 
been at work there for several years. Gail- 
lard, Siebert, Hodges, Rousseau and other 
officers of distinguished achievement were 
also on the job when Goethals arrived. They 
were all, like Goethals, men of exceptional 
ability and strong, dominating personali- 
ties. Without warning they found them- 
selves reduced from the status of men with 
equal authority in prosecuting the canal 
work to subordinate positions under the 
newcomer. The sharp cleavage of forces 
which followed was inevitable. There was 


an undisguised feeling on the part of at 
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least some of them that they had been 
humiliated before the country by the Taft 
order. Not all of them shared this feeling. 
Admiral Rousseau and Major Gen. Hodges 
worked in close cooperation with Goethals 
throughout. Goethals, as well as others on 
the Zone, knew of the tempest which had 
been stirred up. There is no need to go 
into the merits of the case now. It is a 
fact, however, that a situation was created 
which, under other conditions and in the 
hands of other men, might have precipi- 
tated disaster. 

Goethals went imperturbably about his 
work. He divided the job into divisions and 
sections and assigned his fellow-officers to 
their tasks according to his keen and accu- 
rate judgment of their abilities. He. acted 
precisely as a commanding general would 
in distributing his forces in line of battle. 
Each man was given full authority under 
the chief for his section and held to full 
accountability for results. In this situation 
the work advanced. As a matter of fact, it 
was with one-half of the executive force at 
swords’ points with the other half, scarcely 
speaking to each other except as duty re- 
quired, that the Panama Canal was dug 
without further halt or hitch. 

It is this phase of the operation which 
deserves to be especially emphasized. Sol- 
diers, to whose branch of the service the 
job had been entrusted, they sank their 
personal differences, kept the row within 
the family, gritted their teeth and put the 
job through. The spirit which prevailed is 
exemplified in a reported exchange of com- 
pliments through a third party between 
the dissatisfied group and Goethals. “Oh, 
the Dutchman is able, damn him!” said one 
of the former. To which Goethals retorted 
when the remark reached his ears: “Well, 
he’s doing a damn good job, anyhow.” 

It was under these conditions that the 
canal was dug. What most impressed visi- 
tors to the Zone in the early days was his 
complete grasp of the whole gigantic un- 
dertaking. He saw the completed canal— 
excavations finished, locks functioning, the 
ships passing through. To him, as early 
as the Spring of 1908, the completed canal 
was a mere matter of relentless driving. 
He had figured it all out before assuming 
responsibility for the job. The rest was 
mere detail. 


DECISION To Burtp A LocK CANAL 


Returning to the period when the task 
was still before him, Goethals, all through 
his seven years on the job, was never en- 
tirely without some sort of grievance 
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against the authorities in Washington. If 
it wasn’t the President it was Congress; if 
not Congress, it was the Canal Administra- 
tion office in the capital. Not even the Taft 
order settled all his problems. There was 
the question of the type of canal which 
was to be dug—sea-level or lock? Four 
years had elapsed and that fundamental 
point had not been settled. So in January, 
1909, President-elect Taft and a delegation 
of seven distinguished civilian engineers 
embarked for Panama definitely to dispose 
of this question. There was a sharp divi- 
sion in official circles on this point. A tidal 
difference of twenty-two feet between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shores seemed to 
point to a mill race if a sea-level canal was 
dug; not to mention the enormous in- 
creased expenditure of time and money in- 
volved. The alternative was a lock canal, 
based on a gigantic dam which it was pro- 
posed to erect eighty-five feet above sea 
level at Gatun, nine miles southwest of 
Colon. 

The immediate object of the dam was to 
correct the tidal difference through the 
formation behind the dam of a lake, over 
which the ships, after being lifted in a 
flight of three locks at Gatun to the lake 
level, would proceed under their own power 
to locks of smaller dimensions at Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores, and thence out upon 
the Pacific. The lock plan offered a splen- 
did solution of the problem, with but one 
serious drawback apparent. Would such a 
dam as it was proposed to build at Gatun, 
on the supposedly treacherous soil of the 
Isthmus, hold against the tremendous pres- 
sure of water which would be diverted 
against it in the valley across which the 
dam would be constructed? The great slides 
over at Gold and Cucuracha Hills, in Cu- 
lebra Cut, movements of hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of rock and silt almost per- 
ceptible to the naked eye, were already in 
progress. : 

Mr. Taft was soon to take over from 
President Roosevelt the completion of the 
canal, and he felt a natural concern over 
the situation. Hence this visit of the Pres- 
ident-elect and a group of specialists in 
early January of 1909. 

On the morning after the arrival of Mr. 
Taft on the Isthmus I found myself stand- 
ing with him and Goethals at the southeast 
corner of what is now the great Gatun 
Dam. The incoming President listened 
thoughtfully to the explanations of Goethals 
of the results of borings conducted to ascer- 
tain the nature of the soil upon which the 
foundations of the proposed dam would be 
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laid. There followed a period of. silence, 
which Mr. Taft broke finally by asking 
bluntly: 

“Goethals, can you build a lock canal 
here?” ; 

The Czar, as I had fallen into the habit 
of calling him, slowly removed the cigarette 
from his lips. I never saw the independence 
and serene self-confidence which were the 
notes to his character better displayed than 
upon this occasion. It was a crisis in the 
digging of the canal. He turned his eyes 
directly upon the President-elect. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I can build a 
sea-level canal if you want it, or I can build 
a lock canal if you want that, and I can 
pack up my things and go back to the 
States if the people up in Washington 
don’t make up their minds damned quickly 
as to just what type of canal they do 
want.” 

That same afternoon we were informed 
that Mr. Taft had definitely committed 
himself to a lock canal. I never heard 
what report the seven experts made, but 
have always felt that the confidence which 
Goethals’s frankness and sincerity radiated - 
on that occasion was a prime factor in 
dispelling whatever doubts Mr. Taft may 
have entertained as to the type of canal 
for which he should stand. 


GOETHALS’S OBJECTIONS TO SEA-LEVEL TYPE 


General Goethals did not at this interview 
go into the questicn of the feasibility of a 
sea-level canal, a question which has been 
brought up again by Colonel Bunau-Varilla, 
one-time Chief Engineer of the French 
Canal. While he was confident of his abil- 
ity to dig either a s a-level or a lock canal, 
his preference was always for the latter, 
inasmuch as he shared Roosevelt’s views 
that it was a military necessity and could 
be much more quickly completed than a sea- 
level waterway. He shared the belief of 
many other experts that a sea-level canal 
would require at least twenty years to dig 
and would cost ten times as much as the 
lock canal. Colonel Bunau-Varilla visited 
the Zone in 1913, and he and Goethals dis- 
cussed the matter of a sea-level canal. 
Goethals repeated at that time his prefer- 
ence for the type of canal which was then 
in course of construction. He had given 
full consideration to the problem of the fu- 
ture and believed with those associated with 
him that they had planned a canal with 
locks as to both length and breadth that 
would forestall advances in ship construc- 
tion for at least a generation ahead. As 
recently as a year before his death he was 
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giving consideration to the problem which 
is faced at Panama—a problem which lies 
not in the volume of the traffic, for it is 
true that the canal has not yet been taxed 
to anything approaching its capacity, but 
in the increased and increasing size of ships. 
The tendency is steadily toward larger war 
craft as well as ordinary ocean carriers 
If another war should come, and the neces- 
sity should arise to send troop ships of 
Leviathan proportions through the canal, a 
vital problem would be presented should 
the locks be too small to accommodate them. 
Goethals had in mind as a solution for this 
the construction of another set of locks 
of greater proportions than those existing, 
and adjoining them, pending the digging of 
another and a greater canal across Nica- 
ragua. 

As Secretary of War and later as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Taft credited Colonel Roosevelt 
with having decided in favor of a lock canal. 
It may be taken for granted that Roosevelt 
did not make Goethals Chief Engineer un- 
til he had satisfied himself that their minds 
met on the essential questions at Panama. 
But the fact remains that with only two 
months remaining of Roosevelt’s term as 
President, Mr. Taft took a group of experts 
to the Isthmus in January, 1909, for the de- 


clared purpose of determining finally the 
type of canal which should be dug. 


AUTOCRATIC AND INDEPENDENT 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
steady progress of the operation under 
Goethals. But certain phases of the work 
shed additional light upon the personality 
of the man who made the canal a realized 
national dream. Reference has been made 
to his autocratic power and rugged inde- 
pendence. Both qualities were illustrated 
in the case of a member of a Congressional 
Committee who visited the zone and busied 
himself seeking out picayune details which 
might afford material to boost his reputa- 
tion for economy. When the committee met 
Goethals at Culebra, this member cornered 
the Chief. 

“Now, Goethals,” he said, “I’ve been look- 
ing over the houses the men down here live 
in. Rather elaborate, eh! On what basis 
do you provide accommodations for people 
who come down here to work?” 

“I try generally to give each of them a 
square foot of space for every dollar of 
pay,” was the reply. 

“T see. Well, now, I’m a Congressman 
with a salary of $7,500 a year. Suppose I 
should come down here to work at that 
salary, how big a house would you give me?” 
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“Congressman,” said Goethals, “if you 
came down here to work you would not get 
$7,500 a year.” 

On another occasion a Congressman 
pestered him over an expenditure of $200. 
Goethals suddenly gathered together his 
papers, shut his brief case and~=rose to 
leave. The Congressman expressed surprise 
and sought to detain him. 

“T’ll have to ask you to excuse me,” said 
Goethals. “I am carrying the responsibility 
of a $36,000,000 job, and can’t afford to 
waste the Government’s time on a $200 
item.” 

There was also his attitude toward or- 
ganized labor. He didn’t oppose it; but he 
regarded the canal as a national undertak- 
ing. An engineer on the Panama Railroad 
became involved in a fight with a native in 
Panama City, which resulted in the latter’s 
death. There were extenuating circum- 
stances, which Goethals at once took up 
with the native authorities. While the nego- 
tiations were pending, the Chief was visited 
by a man who said he represented the rail- 
way employes. 

“Are you also an employe of the Com- 
mission?” asked Goethals. 

“T am an engineer on the road.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

The visitor explained that he called in 
connection with the case of his imprisoned 
fellow employe. 

“I have that matter in hand,” said Goe- 
thals. 

“But we want action,” the caller insisted, 
authoritatively, “and I am here to notify 
you that unless he is released by 6 o’clock 
tomorrow morning I and all the other men 
on the road will quit.” 

Goethals looked at the man steadily. 

“By 6 o’clock tomorrow morning?” he 
inquired. , 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well.” * 

He was at his desk at 6 o’clock the next 
morning, as usual. At 6:15 his telephone 
bell rung. The representative of the rail- 
way employes was at the other end of the 
line. 

“Lieut. Col. Goethals talking,” said the 
Chief. 

“I’m calling, Chief, to ask if anything 
has been done in that matter.” 

“You mean the case of the man in the 
Panama jail?” 

‘tVes,”? 

“T don’t understand,” replied Goethals 
evenly, “what interest you have in that mat- 
ter—now ?” 

“Why, as I said yesterday, I represent 


” 
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the men, and as an employe of the com- 
pany...” 

“But you’re not,” Goethals interrupted 
sharply. “You distinctly warned me that 
if the man was not liberated by 6 o’clock 
this morning you would quit the job. By 
the clock on my desk it is now 6:18. You 
have not been an employe of the Canal Com- 
mission, by your own word, since 6 o’clock 
this morning. You will report at once to 
the Quartermaster for your time and trans- 
portation back to the States on the next 
ship.” 

Drastic? Yes. It was an army job. In 
due course the jailed man was liberated 
through Goethals’s efforts. 

The same course was followed in the case 
of a gambling outfit at Gatun. The wife 
of a canal worker reported to the Chief 
that her husband was losing heavily. The 
gambler was summoned to Culebra. 

“IT understand there is card playing over 
at Gatun, and you are winning pretty reg- 
ularly,” said Goethals. 

“Oh, I’m holding my own, Chief,” the 
sharp boasted smilingly. 

“There will be no gambling on the Zone,” 
said Goethals. 

“I’m an American citizen. . . 

“There'll be no gambling,” 


” 


repeated 


Goethals with quiet finality. 
A month later the complaint was re- 


newed. 
moned. 

“I notified you there would be no gam- 
bling permitted on the Zone,” said the chief. 

“’'m an American citizen, and claim the 
right to use my free time on the Zone as I 
please,” protested the culprit. 

“Report to the Quartermaster,” was the 
rejoinder, “and return to the States on the 
next ship. You’ll have more freedom 
there.” 


The card sharp was again sum- 


A CONFLICT OF POWER 


With 1913 drawing to a close, the end 
was measurably in sight. On Sept. 15 the 
Gamboa Dyke was blown up, and for the 
first time in history the waters of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific joined across the 
Isthmus. But Goethals did not partake of the 
elation the rest of us felt over the event. 
A heavy burden had perched upon.his shoul- 
ders. Mr. Wilson had succeeded Mr. Taft 
in the White House, and Mr. Bryan had 
become Secretary of State. In that mo- 
mentous change of Administrations, many 
other problems much closer to Washington 
than the Panama Canal were engaging the 
attention of the new President. As an 
army job the canal was under the immedi- 
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ate jurisdiction of Secretary of War Garri- 
son. But Secretary Bryan’s activities en- 
compassed the whole range of executive and 
administrative departments, and Panama 
was not overlooked. 

Early in the new Administration Rich- 
ard Lee Metcalfe of Nebraska, personal 
friend and ardent follower of the Com- 
moner, arrived on the Zone carrying cre- 
dentials as Chief of Civil Administration. 
Popularly, the incumbent of this post was 
known as “Governor”; but the Taft order’ 
had made it clear that all authority was 
vested in Goethals. Nevertheless, Mr. Met- 
calfe promptly assumed the title of “Gov- 
ernor,” and proceeded to act upon the as- 
sumption. The mere question of titles 
never annoyed Goethals, and the fact that 
Mr. Metcalfe began to arrogate to himself 
duties hitherto exercised by Goethals 
caused the latter no concern, despite the 
fact that rumors of conflict between him 
and Metcalfe spread over the Isthmus, and 
north to the States. 

The real source of the Chief’s worry lay 
in the fact that, with the canal nearing 
completion, a vital necessity had arisen for 
a reorganization of the Canal Administra- 
tion upon a permanent basis. To meet the 
situation Goethals, several months before 
the arrival of Mr. Metcalfe, had forwarded 
to Washington a series of recommenda- 
tions in which he outlined a complete sys- 
tem for the administration of the canal 
and the government of the Zone around a 
military head who should be both Governor 
and Canal Administrator. In his report he 
urged prompt action for the reason that 
under the existing conditions there was 
great uncertainty as to the future. Noth- 
ing could be done in the matter of welding 
together a permanent operating force, he 
pointed out, until a basis for the future 
had been definitely fixed. Meanwhile, he 
urged, the pick of the men on the job were 
restive and fretting; many were preparing 
to leave, and droves of the ordinary white 
employes had already departed for the 
States. Washington did nothing. 

Into this situation Mr. Metcalfe, when 
he had been on the Isthmus little more than 
a month, injected fresh elements of dis- 
cord. First, he launched a counter-proposi- 
tion to Gocthals’s plan of Government, and 
began active propaganda in its favor both 
in Panama and in Washington. Briefly, 
Mr. Metcalfe wanted the completed canal, 
which had been built for military and de- 
fensive purposes, taken from the army and 
put into the hands of a civil administrator. 
Otherwise his scheme was elaborate and 
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detailed. Simultaneously there began to 
arrive in Panama groups of good Bryan 
men, ready for public service. They were 
invariably met at the Cristobal docks by 
Mr. Metcalfe and escorted over to Panama 
City in the official train. They were tall, 
gaunt bourbons, for the most part, attired 
in long frock coats and planter hats. They 
made their headquarters in Mr. Metcalfe’s 
office in the Ancon Administration Build- 
ing; and when they were not there, they 
were in the cafés over in Cathedral Plaza, 
lingering over cooling drinks and assuring 
each other in loud tones and without reser- 
vations what was going to happen to “old 
Goethals” in the near future at the hands 
of the “Governor” and Mr. Bryan. 

It was this infusion of politics into the 
canal operation, I think, which added the 
last straw to Goethals’s burden. At dinner 
in the Tivoli, at Ancon, one night in the 
early December of 1913, he told me the 
whole story, as above outlined. “It is of 
vital importance to the canal,” he said, 
“that we know immediately what kind of a 
government and administration we are to 
have here. My job is practically done, but 
I can’t turn it over until I have gathered 
together an operating force capable of op- 
erating the canal. What makes the situa- 


tion infinitely worse is that they are be- 


ginning to play politics with it. This is no 
place for a civil administration. The canal 
has got to be governed and operated by an 
army man whose tenure will not be subject 
to political changes at Washington.” 

He put no restraint upon me in the mat- 
ter of making public the situation as he 
outlined it. He went even further. “I am 
an army officer,” he said, “and can’t talk 
for publication. But if you can induce the 
Secretary of War to remove that restric- 
tion, I’ll guarantee that every army man 
here on the Zone will at least support me as 
against that fool plan of Metcalfe’s.” 


His RESIGNATION THREATENED 


Washington still paid no attention to his 
appeals for action, and in a despairing 
mood one afternoon he said: “I’m disgusted 
with the whole situation and am going to 
forward my resignation to Washington.” I 
urged him not to act hastily, and in the 
meantime took what steps were necessary 
to call public attention to the situation 
which existed on the Zone. The resulting 
publicity brought unexpected results. By 
both cable and mail came a flood of offers 
of employment for Goethals outside of the 
Government service, if his threatened resig- 
nation materialized. The simple-minded- 
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ness of General Goethals, his modesty, his 
unawareness of the fact that he had, in 
digging the canal, dug his way into the 
regard of the American people, was im- 
pressive. 

I recall that at about this time he asked 
me one day out of a clear sky if it would 
be possible for a man to live in New York 
on $7,500 a year. When I asked what he 
had in mind, he replied: “Well, this job is 
practically finished, and I can’t in all con- 
science take the salary I’ve been drawing; 
so I’ve cut it in half.” Unsolicited, he had 
cut $7,500 off his salary of $15,000 which 
had been allotted to him as Chairman of 
the Canal Commission, Chief Engineer and 
Governor of the Zone. He was now figur- 
ing on a possible salary of $7,500 in New 
York, after he had resigned his post in 
Panama. He looked in amazement upon 
the offers which came flooding in. John 
Purroy Mitchel, then Mayor-elect of New 
York, visited the Isthmus on vacation, and 
received with enthusiasm the suggestion 
that Goethals would make a good Commis- 
sioner of Police for the metropolis. He 
took up the matter with Goethals, whe 
later spoke to me about it. Knowing his 
temperament, I pointed out the difficulties 
he would encounter in the office. Fresh 
newspapers from the States had told of the 
reinstatement of patrolmen who had been 
dismissed by the Commissioner. 

“Do you mean,” demanded Goethals, 
“that as Commissioner I couldn’t fire any 
man I didn’t want—for whatever reason— 
and keep him fired?” 

I explained the jurisdiction of the courts 
over civil service employes. 

“That’s a hell of a job,” said Goethals. 

Upon my arrival in New York late in 
December, the late George W. Perkins had 
me arrange for a visit by him to Goethals, 
with the object of taking up the matter 
anew. The visit was made; and upon Mr. 
Perkins’s return a bill was put through the 
Legislature at Albany which it was thought 
would meet the wishes of Goethals in the 
matter of the Commissioner’s powers. But 
the doughty canal digger would accept 
nothing but final and absolute authority 
over the police force, and the plan fell 
through. 

At about this time, also, political bees 
buzzed about his ears. I showed him a dis- 
patch from New York in which he was sug- 
gested as good Presidential timber. He 
turned upon me a look of mingled fear and 
anger. 

“No one can make a damn fool of me!” 
he cried. “There is dirt enough in canal 
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digging. There is only one political job 
I’d ever care to have, and that would be 
Secretary of War in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt.” 

It was Mr. Metcalfe himself, probably, 
who paved the way for the solution of the 
problem which weighed so heavily upon 
Goethals in the closing days of the canal 
operation. His experience with affairs on 
the Zone had been so limited that it was 
impossible he could frame a plan of gov- 
ernment which would receive serious con- 
sideration. In mid-December, 1918, then, 
the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives arrived on the Zone to 
conduct hearings on financial needs for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Metcalfe, among others, 
was summoned before the committee to out- 
line the needs of the division for which he 
was responsible. He went—and Goethals 
himself can tell the story. The night it 
happened, I met the Chief emerging from 
behind the curtain which had been strung 
across the ballroom of the Tivoli to afford 
privacy for the legislators. He was grin- 
ning sardonically. 

“Think of it!” he cried. “That man sits 
down and prepares an elaborate plan for 
administering the canal, governing the 


Zone and everything else; yet when he is 


called by the committee to tell about his 
own particular division, he stands up his 
chief clerk to talk because he hasn’t been 
here long enough to be familiar with the 
detail of his own small job!” 

President Wilson now sent Secretary of 
War Garrison to the Zone to investigate. 
Three months later Mr. Metcalfe resigned. 
In due course the Goethals plan of reorgan- 
ization was adopted. He became tne first 
Governor of the reorganized Zone, serving 
for two years before his request for retire- 
ment was favorably acted upon by the 
President. 

He was recalled to public service when 
the United States entered the World War 
and put in charge of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. In this position his blunt in- 
dependence again clashed with high author- 
ity. Samuel M. Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, dropped in 
one afternoon to urge the adoption of the 
> plus plan in the building of wooden 
ships, 

“IT am not only opposed to wooden ships 
but to cost plus as well,” said Goethals, 
“and I particularly will have nothing to do 
with cost plus.” 

The next day he was summoned to the 
White House. 

“I have sent for you, General Goethals,” 
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said the President, “to suggest that the 
cost plus plan be adopted in building ships 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation.” 

“I feel under obligations, Mr. President,” 
replied Goethals, “to say that I utterly dis- 
approve of the cost plus plan. It is un- 
economic, wasteful, holds out unlimited op- 
portunities for graft—” 

“It is quite evident, General Goethals,” 
the President interrupted, “that our minds 
do not meet on this question. I do not 
agree with you. Please issue the orders 
necessary to put the cost plus plan into 
effect.” 

“I shall have the honor to return to the 
offices of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and sign my resignation, which will be im- 
mediately forwarded to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said Goethals. 

His application for service overseas was 
ignored; but ultimately his genius for or- 
ganization was recognized in a call to the 
Quartermaster’s Department, at the head 
of which he rendered invaluable service un- 
til the signing of the armistice. 

Thereafter he devoted himself wholly to 
his private interests, with two interludes 
of public service: One, when he served as 
a member of a commission appointed by 
President Wilson in 1916 in connection 
with the Adamson act, which averted the 
threatened railway strike; and again in 
1922-23, when he acted as Fuel Administra- 
tor of New York by appointment of Gov- 
ernor Smith during the coal strike of that 
year. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR 


Goethals was most unhappy in the for- 
mer post. Military minded, he was never 
quite able to accommodate himself to the 
labor union idea. He regarded the act of 
1916 as a mistake. His way of solving the 
problem would have been to await the 
overt act and then fight it out, using troops, 
if necessary, to man the trains. When the 
public service was concerned he refused to 
admit the right of any individual or or- 
ganization to stand in the way of order and 
progress. At the same time there was no 
one more insistent than he that labor should 
be accorded not only fair, but liberal treat- 
ment. From beginning to end the story of 
the digging of the Panama Canal was one 
of painstaking care that the men on the 
job should have reasonable hours, generous 
pay and working and housing conditions of 
a hitherto unapproached character. Dur- 
ing the operation I heard frequent com- 
plaints from men in charge of mining and 
engineering projects further down the West 
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Coast that it was practically impossible to 
get efficient men, because “Goethals has 
cornered the labor market by the way he 
pampers them.” He established new stand- 
ards in great engineering projects in this 
connection. 

If he was “hard-boiled” he was meticu- 
lously just. He worked harder than any 
other man on the job. He was sparing of 
his words and there was little sentiment in 
his make-up, but beneath his cloak of im- 
perturbability there was a love for his 
country as strong as his boundless faith 
in its future. On his personal side he was 
a genial friend and a courteous and hospita- 
ble host, with a keen, sometimes a sardonic, 
sense of humor. And he was a brave man, 
morally and physically, with a_ sturdy 
heart, unflinching courage and indomitable 
will, qualities which are needed both to live 
—and to die. He displayed them all in the 
completion of the task which was his life 
work; but never more than in facing the 
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end. Grievously ill, he hardened his jaw, 
squared back his shoulders and fought on. 
His best friends were not aware that he 
was ailing. From Japan I sent him a greet- 
ing with the tidings that we had found in 
some earthquake ruins a package of the 
“cigarette that dug the canal.” There was 
some talk of invoking his services in re- 
construction there about which we had con- 
versed. At his request I made some inves- 
tigations for him in Santo Domingo during 
a visit there. He was looking ahead stead- 
ily, courageously. Returning to the States 
I received a note from him in which, after 
a jesting reference to a friendly contro- 
versy of long standing between us, he said: 

“I have been rather knocked out this 
Summer and Fall, and am still far from 
well. I am gaining, however, and hope to 
be about shortly.” 

A few weeks later he passed away. Amer- 
ica has never had a more efficient public 
servant. 
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Pp ANAMA is being rapidly whirled into 


the modern era. Streets are being 

paved, waterworks installed and new 
ports dredged and opened; new hard-sur 
face roads are being built, docks improved 
and railways extended; many real estate de- 
velopments are under way, Yankee contrac- 
tors are swarming in to make loans and 
obtain concessions, and- sugar and banana 
plantations are being rapidly extended. 
Some of the Panamanians are becoming 
wealthy, although the vas’ majority are 
barely existing. None of the natives may 
be said to be well-to-do laborers. The peo- 
ple of Panama are either rich or poor. 

In the realm of politics attention was cen- 
tred during the month of March upon three 
questions: The flctation of a new loan, the 
revision of the immigration law and the 
national presidential election, which is to 
be held in August of this year. 

A bill authorizing the Chief Executive 
of Panama to negotiate a new loan of 
$16,000,000 was passed by Congress on 
March 23, in spite of the warm opposition 
of the Porrista (Conservative) Party. This 
party urged that new loans contracted dur- 
ing election years would lead to political 


corruption. A portion of the sums obtained 
would be used to purchase votes and carry 
on propaganda. The Porristas distributed 
handbills on the streets of the leading cities 
setting forth these views in somewhat vio- 
lent language. They also sent a telegram 
to Secretary Kellogg urging him not to 
countenance the loan in any way and con- 
tended both in the handbills and in their 
official journal that the contraction of fur- 
ther obligations in the United States would 
endanger the liberties of the country. But 
their efforts failed to defeat the bill. 

In the revision of the immigration law 
of 1926 the quota basis was given general 
application. The original law applied the 
quota system to all nationalities save Hin- 
dus and Japanese. These were excluded 
entirely. It was the attempt to remove this 
exclusion that occasioned most debate. 
After no little vacillation it was even- 
tually decided on March 28 to eliminate 
this odious discrimination against these two 
people. 

Interest in the approaching national elec- 
tions is keen in Panama, but the issues are 
not well defined. There are two partes, 














the Porristas and the Chiaristas, or the 
Conservatives and the Liberals. The for- 
mer takes its name from Belisario Porras, 
who has twice been President of the re- 
public; the latter derives its connotation 
from the present Chief Executive, Rodolfo 
Chiari. The Porristas accuse their oppo- 
nents of despotism, official discrimination 
and corruption. The Chiaristas declare 
that their party has given the country a 
period of order, confidence and progress. 
They have carried forward many public 
improvements and expect to be able to bor- 
row money at 5 per cent. or less. The can- 
didates are not yet decided upon. Chiari 
has not said “I do not choose to run,” but 
by the Constitution he is forbidden to suc- 
ceed himself. It is expected, however, that 
he will dictate the candidate of his party. 
It is reported, on the other hand, that 
Porras will not be the candidate of the Con- 
servatives, but that he will exert his influ- 
ence in favor of Dr. Jorge L. Boyd, who 
is more than half Yankee, his grandfather 
being a citizen of the United States and his 
wife the niece of the second Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. Dr. Boyd was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and in one of the 
law schools of France. He has held many 
diplomatic and legal positions. From 1924 
to 1927 he was Attorney General of Panama 
and is now a Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The official organs of both parties con- 
tain news and articles which are not flat- 
tering to the United States, but very little 
that is actually unfriendly. The Diario de 
Panama, now the party organ of Chiari 
and at one time one of the most hostile 
journals in Latin America, is actually pub- 
lishing in instalments and without adverse 
comment General Stimson’s apology for 
Coolidge’s policy in Nicaragua! It occa- 
sionally prints announcements of General 
Sandino, or caustic articles from the pens 
of foreigners, but in general its pages are 
characterized by unwonted friendliness to- 
ward the United States. El Heraldo, the 
journal of the Porristas, contains even less 
hostile criticism of the United States. Asice 
from the statements regarding the proposed 
sixteen million dollar loan, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, this journal 
contains very little that is unfair or un- 
friendly. The truth is, Porras, as recently 
as last January, appealed to the United 
States to supervise the ensuing Panamanian 
national elections, and in view of that fact, 
criticism of the American Colossus by his 
party would seem inconsistent. 

The population of the Canal Zone is now 
estimated at 37,000. In order to supply 
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the needs of its employes and their de- 
pendents within this area, the United States 
Government has established commissaries 
and restaurants. The United States intro- 
duces all commodities free of duty and in 
large quantities, and operates at cost or 
less. This means that food and all other 
supplies may be purchased at very reason- 
able rates—in most instances actually for 
less than their retail price in the States— 
which means in turn not only that so many 
purchasers are withdrawn from the Pan- 
ama local markets, but that a great deal of 
goods are smuggled out in one way or an- 
other, much to the injury of the local mer- 
chant and Panamanian revenues. Friends 
and relatives of the Zone employes are be- 
ing supplied with goods, and any one within 
reach may come and buy a cheap meal at 
the restaurants. The Washington Govern- 
ment now appears to be exerting consider- 
able effort to eliminate smuggling. 

Discussion of the new treaty granting 
the United States larger latitude in its de- 
fensive operations near the canal has been 
temporarily suspended, but no one doubts 
that it will come up again, or that the 
United States will eventually have its way. 
On the side of Panama the main considera- 
tion would seem to be the quid pro quo. 
What this will eventually be no one can tell. 
Our Government, however, is earnestly and 
busily setting about these defensive prepa- 
rations. Airports are being enlarged and 
the number of planes and big guns rapidly 
augmented. The manoeuvres of the United 
States are now in progress. The defensive 
forces are meeting an imaginary enemy 
which approaches from the East. It is sup- 
posed that the purpose of our enemy, real 
or imaginary, would be to blow up the canal 
and thus divide our fleet. 

In this connection there is much talk on 
the Zone of the necessity of a new strip of 
territory and a new canal in Nicaragua. 
The people here are expecting this to be 
accomplished in less than two decades. 
Then there will be more airplanes, more 
big guns, more manoeuvres, more torment 
for the men who undertake the defense and 
the work. For canal zones in the tropics 
are not paradises. The continuous humid 
heat affects the minds of men, and also 
their morals. I shudder at the respon- 


sibilities which we have undertaken and 
are undertaking here and elsewhere in the 
tropics, just as I deeply lament the fact 
that the nations of the earth do not seem to 
be finding a new road away from another 
world catastrophe. 

Colon, Panama, April 1, 1928. 
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elaborate and scholarly argument 

written by Charles Hillman Foun- 
tain and published in the March number 
of CURRENT History to prove that Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York is unfit to 
be President of the United States by reason 
of his membership in the Roman Catholic 
Chrreh is as follows: (1) The political 
teaching of that Church is out of harmony 
with our Constitution; (2) Governor Smith, 
as a loyal communicant of that Church, 
is bound to respect that teaching; (3) 
Therefore, he would not be a fit incumbent 
of the Presidency. 

Up to this point Mr. Fountain has built 
up a strong case for his side of the contro- 
versy. But near the close of his article 
“The vast majority 


R Cetaborate to its lowest terms, the 


(page 777) he says: 
of Catholics, like Mr. Smith himself, do not 
know what their Church teaches about the 


State. We believe heartily in their gen- 
uine loyalty to our institutions. Many 
Catholics have held high office in our coun- 
try, even to the Chief Justiceship, in full 
loyalty to the Constitution * * *. But their 
attitude toward the Constitution has no 
bearing on the argument * * *,” 

Thus by one light touch of the finger Mr. 
Fountain blows into a million fragments 
the massive barrier of research and logic 
which he has at infinite pains erected to 
keep the Governor off the White House 
lawn. At least, it would have cost me in- 
finite pains to dig out the copious citations 
by which he supports his point No. 1, above. 
And it must have cost him infinite pains, 
too, for he was evidently a bit weary when 
he came to point No. 2. For here is where 
he touched the button which caused the 
explosion, wrecking all his previous labor. 
Point No. 2 is: Governor Smith, as a loyal 
communicant of that Church, is bound to 
respect that teaching. To drive this point 
home Mr. Fountain says, as I have quoted 
him above: “The vast majority of Cath- 
olics, like Mr. Smith himself, do not know 
what their Church teaches about the State.” 
The mental process here involved suggests 


the story of the following conversation be- 
tween two Irishmen: 

Pat: “I was down by your house, last 
night.” 

Mike: “Why didn’t you come in!” 

Pat: “I didn’t know where you lived.” 

Evidently Mr. Fountain was fagged. 

But he recovers and goes on to make the 
amazing statement quoted above to the ef- 
fect that the attitude of a Roman Catholic 
toward the Constitution has no bearing on 
the question of his fitness to be President. 
We are not talking now about Governor 
Smith specifically, but about any Roman 
Catholic in general, whom we will let equal 
Mr. X, and who, we assume, is a faithful 
communicant of his Church. Mr. X may bea 
descendant of an old Colonial family in 
Maryland, he and his ancestors for over 150 
years having been born there. At the trial 
of the issue of his fitness to be President, 
we offer this in evidence as tending to 
prove his Americanism. “Excluded on the 
ground that it is wholly irrelevant and im- 
material,” rules Judge Fountain. We next 
offer the fact that Mr. X served with the 
A. E. F. in France in the World War and 
was twice cited for gallantry in action. 
But the Judge shakes his head and says, 
“Immaterial.” We next offer to prove that 
Mr. X is a profound student of economics 
and political science and has written a very 
powerful book defending the Constitution 
of the United States against alien attack. 
This, too, is excluded as immaterial. 

When court adjourns we venture to ask 
Judge Fountain the reason for these ex- 
traordinary rulings. We receive the laconic 
reply, “X is a Catholic; his attitude toward 
the Constitution has no bearing on his fit- 
ness for President or for any other political 
office.” Note the italics, which are mine. 
For on page 778 Mr. Fountain says, “Hence 
not only should no Catholic be made Pres- 
ident, but no Catholic should be elected to 
any political office.” His reason for this 
statement is that the Catholic religion “con- 
tains a political element that is inimical to 
our democratic institutions.” But he also 
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tells us that “the vast majority of Catholics, 
like Mr. Smith himself, do not know what 
their Church teaches about the State.” 
Again, in the second paragraph of his ar- 
ticle he writes as follows: “But we have no 
‘prejudice’ and no ‘superstition’ as a foun- 
dation for our unwillingness to put a Ro- 
man Catholic in the White House.” Do you 
follow him? 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


On the ruins of his first argument Mr. 
Fountain builds a second argument, the 
gist of which is as follows (page 777): 
“Catholics, at present, are in the minority 
in the United States, and we fear them in 
office, so long as they obey the law, no 
more than we do Protestants. But we are 
looking forward to the future. * * * If 
the time should come when they were in 
the majority (and they are striving hard 
to get there), or wielded great political 
power as a minority, it would not be strange 
if the Bishops, with their ancient back- 
ground of Roman Catholic traditions, 
sought to take advantage of their great 
power to put into effect the doctrines and 
ideals of Holy Mother Church concerning 
the State and the Church * * *.” 

That is to say, by way of summing up 
Mr. Fountain’s entire article, there would 
be no menace to the Constitution or to 
American ideals and institutions in general 
if Governor Smith should be elected Pres- 
ident in 1928; for, in the first place, he is, 
we believe, genuinely loyal to them (page 
777); and, secondly, Catholics are in the 
minority in this country at present, and we 
fear them in office no more than we do 
Protestants so long as they obey the law, 
as Governor Smith of course would do, be- 
ing loyal. The danger is that if at any 
future time they should obtain political 
control through a majority or a strong 
minority, say in 1948, they might look back 
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to 1928 and see that they had had a 
Catholic President at a time when they had 
been in the minority. The only salvation 
from Catholic rule in 1948, when the Cath- 
olics, we assume, have political control, is 
to see to it that we do not have a Catholic 
President in 1928, when the Catholics have 
no chance of control. If they are kept from 


having a Catholic President when they are 
not in control, they cannot possibly exercise 
Do you 


control when they are in control. 
follow him? 

If the substance of Mr. Fountain’s ob- 
jection is that the election of a Catholic 
President “would be the first step toward 
giving his [i. e., Governor Smith’s] Church 
a prestige that it could and would use as 
a vantage ground for acquiring more pres- 
tige and more power * * *” (page 1778), 
the answer is that if the majority of Amer- 
icans are unwilling to have that prestige 
and power increased, any attempt to in- 
crease them through the Presidency under 
a Catholic would cause such a vialent anti- 
Catholic reaction as would make forever 
impossible the election of another Catholic. 
But if a majority of our people are willing, 
there can be nothing inimical to the Con- 
stitution in that majority having its way; 
that the majority shall rule by orderly 
constitutional methods is the very heart 
and essence of the Constitution and of 
Americanism. 

I am convinced that Mr. Fountain is en- 
tirely sincere. There is no doubt that he 
fully and honestly believes he is rendering 
a patriotic service. For this I honor him. 
But I submit that an analysis of his posi- 
tion shows conclusively that it is pure re- 
ligious or sectarian prejudice. So intense 
are his convictions, so subjective his point 
of view, that he himself is wholly uncon- 
scious of this prejudice. But the real men- 
ace to true Americanism would be for this 
prejudice to prevail. 
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ARRED from the polls in the South; 
B elected to office and in some States 

a political power in the North—this 
remains the present anomalous position of 
the American Negro politically. His ef- 
fective voting power is concentrated in 
Northern States. His focus of influence 
lies in those middle Western States where 
the balance is closest between Republicans 
and Democrats. There the colored citizen, 
numerically strong, educated, able to act as 
a voting bloc, constitutes a problem that 
perplexes many a white politician. 

For many years the Negro has been con- 
sidered, and rightly, a static fixture in Re- 
publican machinery. On traditional grounds, 
out of gratitude dating back to Civil War 
and Reconstruction Days, the Negro could 
be counted on to vote the Republican ticket 
blindly. His point of contact had been a 
group of colored politicians in Washington 
ready to take advantage of this situation. 
For a colored vote which they could “de- 


liver” they were able to apportion, among 
themselves, the slim patronage in Southern 


States and in Washington. But this situa- 
tion has been slowly and_ relentlessly 
changing. The patronage accorded the 
Washington group of colored political 
leaders has sharply diminished under the 
Harding and the Coolidge Administrations. 
That is partly because mere patronage is 
no longer the answer to the Negro’s de- 
mands for essential justice, partly because 
the machine politicians no longer control 
the situation among colored voters as it 
was once supposed they did. 

An agitation has been going on, wide- 
spread and insistent, among Negroes 
throughout the country in favor of a more 
independent ballot. Independent Negro 
leaders have been proclaiming it from the 
platform, and many of the 250 colored 
weekly newspapers have been echoing this 
advice. Even Republican Congressmen have 
been advising Negroes publicly to watch 
their representatives on specific issues af- 
fecting the Negro race and to hold those 
representatives, whether Republican or 
Democrat, strictly to account. 

But there has of late been pronounced 
independence in the Negro’s vote in the 
North on local affairs. The politicians are 


_ the Negro. 
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wondering whether this independence will 
spread to national elections. The definite 
Democratic nucleus among Negroes in 
States like New York, Illinois and Indiana, 
coupled with the personal popularity of a 
Northern Democrat like Governor Smith, is 
not lessening this apprehension. 

Several events during the past year have 
clearly shown the drift toward indepen- 
dence among Negro voters. First of these, 
perhaps, have been the results of the 
United States Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Texas white primary case. This case, 
it will be recalled, originated in a law 
enacted by the State of Texas barring from 
the Democratic primary elections all 
colored voters in that State. As the Demo- 
cratic primaries of Texas and of other 
Southern States determine who shall hold 
offices, and as the regular election is only 
a formality ratifying the results of the pri- 
maries, to bar any one from the primaries 
was effectually to deprive him of a voice 
in choosing his public servants. Dr. L. A. 
Nixon of El Paso, a Democrat fully qual- 
ified as a voter and member of the Demo- 
cratic party, except for his color, con- 
tested the Texas white primary law. He 
procured certificates from local election 
judges certifying that they had barred him 
from primary voting, in consonance with 
the Texas law, on the express ground that 
he was a Negro. His case, financed by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, was carried before the 
Supreme Court, which unanimously held 
that the Texas law violated the provisions 
of tle Fourteenth Amendment. The result 
was an unprecedentedly heavy registration 
of colored people and enrolment in the 
Democratic party in Western Texas. This 
is not because the Negro was suddenly be- 
coming Democratic, but where, as in Texas, 
his only choice is between Democratic can- 
didates for office he feels that he might 
as well exercise such choice as he has. 

The Supreme Court’s decision has, more- 
over, been made the text for pertinent ad- 
vice on the part of independent Negro 
leaders. These leaders urge upon colored 
voters that local elections and national elec- 
tions are on a very different footing for 
In local elections the Negro is 
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voting for men who will deal immediately 
with him and his problems. His general 
status as a citizen is less involved than 
matters of policing, sanitation, education 
and the like. These leaders have therefore 


been urging the Negro to vote absolutely 
irrespective of traditional party allegiance 
in local, that is city and State, elections. 


SIGNIFICANT ELECTION MOVE 


The last municipal election in the city of 
Cleveland offers a significant illustration 
of what is occurring under these conditions 
in a politically important Mid-Western 
State. A colored man, closely in touch with 
the activities of colored voters there, re- 
ports as follows on what occurred: “At 
the State election in 1926 we supported 
Democrats and Republicans alike, depending 
upon their merit, and helped to achieve the 
defeat of the Republican candidate for 
Governor and the Republican candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor and helped to elect a 
Democrat Sheriff in this county.” In the 
1927 election in Cleveland the colored 
people had three candidates—Mr. Fleming, 
Republican, who was re-elected for the 
eighth time to the City Council; Dr. E. J. 
Gregg, who with Democratic endorsement 
was elected from the same district as Mr. 
Fleming, and Claybourne George, who was 
elected as an Independent from the Fourth 
district. My informant’s report on this elec- 
tion continues: “The whole of Cleveland 
is now awake ta the fact that the Negro’s 
vote can no longer be classed as solidly for 
the Republican Party or for any party. 
These gratifying results were achieved by 
a unity that was outstanding and by an 
independence that has given rise to a new 
respect for the Negro vote.” 

The situation of the Negro voter in the 
South has lately been given a thorough air- 
ing from two opposite points of view. 
Representative George Holden Tinkham of 
Massachusetts declares in plain terms that 
the disfranchisement of qualified Negroes 
is a “national scandal,” and he has urged 
upon Congress appropriate action to reduce 
the representation of the disfranchising 
Southern States in consonance with the 
second section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Mr. Tinkham stresses the fact that 
the Civil War actually increased the power 
of the South in that the Southern States 
are now given full representation on the 
basis of their non-voting Negroes; whereas 
before the Civil War they were represented 
on the basis of only 60 per cent. of their 
slaves, 
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On the other hand, Senator Glass and 
Senator Swanson have been saying plainly, 
and their utterances have plenty of corrob- 
oration, editorial and otherwise, that the 
South does not intend that the Negro shall 
vote; that he is disfranchised and will con- 
tinue to be disfranchised; and that this is 
being accomplished with the strictest tech- 
nical regard for the Constitution, as is 
proved by Supreme Court decisions. In 
fact, Senator Swanson has taken the posi- 
tion that the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment “repealed the penalizing sec- 
tion” of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
Southern case is based on the technical 
legality of enacted laws. The laws were 
enacted, and admittedly so, in order that 
they might be enforced against the Negro. 
When the “grandfather clauses” were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, other means were devised. There 
are property and tax qualifications, and 
educational tests giving plenty of room for 
discrimination in their application. 

It was established very early in the his- 
tory of Negro disfranchisement that a . 
Negro might be beaten almost to death on 
his way to the polls, but would find it im- 
possible to prove he had been beaten be- 
cause he was a Negro. 

In Mississippi and other Southern rural 
sections, where white dominance is equally 
rigid and uncompromising, constitutional or 
legal questions simply do not arise. Any 
Negro who attempts to vote takes his life 
in his hands. That is generally understood 
by both Whites and Negroes, except perhaps 
such few Negroes as may be allowed to vote 
by indulgence as a gesture or because they 
can be relied on to “vote right.” In conse- 
quence the Negro vote in Mississippi is vir- 
tually non-existent. It is also negligible in 
most of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Georgia and Tennessee, outside large cities, 
in fact throughout the rural South. 

This situation is not attributable to the 
Southern Democrats alone. The Northern 
Republicans connive at it. No honest at- 
tempt has been made to establish the well- 
known facts in such a way that legal or 
Congressional redress would become inevi- 
table. 

So far as the Presidential campaign of 
1928 is concerned, the implications of a 
Democratic Party convention held in Texas, 
with the plain bid for Southern favor, even 
though Governor Smith, a Northerner, 
should be nominated, are enough to pre- 
clude any large Democratic vote among 
Northern Negroes. 
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half of it, has not been kind to Japan. 

Nature, niggardly from the begin- 
ning in supplying the country with natural 
resources, has dealt a series of heavy blows 
against its man-wrought prosperity. Inter- 
nationally, Japan feels that she has been 
snubbed and flouted. At home the nation 
has been torn between old customs and tra- 
ditions and new thoughts, while growing 
extravagance in living is faced with dwin- 
dling profits. 

When the second naval conference is con- 
vened at Washington, unless there be some 
great intervening change in the interna- 
tinal situation, Japan will enter it with a 
new point of view. She entered the first 
conference with misgiving. She had been 
experiencing the open hostility of American 
spokesmen in China and she saw her allies, 


"Toe last decade, particularly the last 


as represented by the British residents in 


the Far East, aligned against her. So far 
as the Japanese could understand, they 
were being denounced as the oppressor of 
China, as harboring designs against the 
Philippines and as resentful to the fighting 
point against the anti-Japanese agitations 
along the American Pacific Coast. The 
Japanese were highly concerned, as it ap- 
peared that every action on their part any- 
where in the world was being twisted to 
engender American suspicion. 

Then came the call for the naval con- 
ference, coupled with a drive in America, 
echoed in Great Britain, for the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Japanese 
leaders welcomed the conference as a move 
toward the maintenance of peace, but the 
Japanese people, less conversant with the 
world situation, suspected it as an Anglo- 
American trick to pull Japan’s teeth and 
leave her defenseless. The results of that 
conference—now that the passing years 
have proved the falsity of Japanese fears— 
plus the steadily deteriorating economic sit- 
uation, have made of the Japanese a nation 
desiring further naval limitation and a 
commencement upon the reduction of land 
armaments. Japan desires “any reasonable 
armament reduction,’ according to the For- 
eign Office, the truth of which declaration 
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there is no reason to doubt. “Big navy’ 
schemes have no supporters. 

Whether absurd or not, the impression 
left upon the Japanese by the first Wash- 
ington conference was that their old allies, 
the British, had sold them out to gain favor 
with the United States. In a measure they 
regarded the abrogation of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance, in the circumstances of its 
abrogation, as a betrayal. The British 
press in China and the British residents of 
the treaty ports had made no secret of their 
sympathy with the Chinese in the exten- 
sive anti-Japanese boycott that followed 
the armistice, and by the Japanese were 
suspected of being, with Americans, behind 
that boycott in order that the trade which 
Japan had gained across the Yellow Sea 
during the war would return to its original 
British channels. Then the agreement to 
reduce capital ship strength made at Wash- 
ington was followed by the announcement 
of plans for the establishment of a great 
British naval base at Singapore, a base for 
which Japan can yet see little use except as 
a threat against her. The net result has 
been, and it were idle to blink at the fact, 
that the old, warm friendship of Japan for 
Great Britain has gone into an eclipse. 
Nor was there much sympathy in Japan 
two years ago for Great Britain when the 
turn of the Chinese wheel made the British 
the target for hostility and boycott. 

Japan has completely accepted the Amer- 
ican verdict that Japanese laborers cannot 
enter the United States, but this acceptance 
is based upon Japanese belief, which one 
often hears expressed, that the American 
people will, sooner or later, retract the in- 
justice the Japanese feel has been done to 
them by including all Japanese among the 
undesirable nationals to be excluded by law. 
The Japanese believe that the American 
sense of justice will soon move Congress t0 
place Japan among the quota nations, an 
action that would mean practically nothing 
numerically in the way of Japanese immi- 
gration but which would mean a great deal 
in the way of Japanese appreciation and 
of a re-establishment of Japanese faith in 
American fair play. There is no apparent 
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anti-American sentiment left in Japan, al- 
though a great wave of it swept over the 
country at the passing of the immigration 
act with its exclusion clause, a wave that 
brought signs to shop windows that “No 
American Goods Are Sold Here,” and auto- 
mobiles paraded the city streets bearing 
banners with “Yankees Move On” upon 
them in crude lettering. The resentment in 
Japan was the stronger in that it followed 
so closely the tremendous wave of thank- 
fulness to America for her generous aid to 
the sufferers of the great earthquake of 
1923, but it soon subsided and today does 
not exist. At least no evidence of it can 
be detected. 


SETBACK IN CHINA 


China, in the last seven years, has proved 
one of the keenest disapp intments to 
Japan. In accordance with the treatv en- 
tered into with China at Washington. as a 
kind of supplement to the naval agreement 
and Nine-Power Treaty, Japanese occupa- 
tion of the former German Tsingtao-Tsinan 
railway zone and of the Tsingtao port area 
in Shantung, granted under the Versailles 
Treaty, came to an end in December, 1922, 
China agreeing to reimburse Japan for the 
latter’s expenditure in railroad improve- 
ments, harbo: works and such. Japan ex- 
pected a measure of gratitude, which she 
has not received, neither that nor the full 
amount of interest on the Shantung debt. 
In common with the Bri.ish, and to some 
extent the Americans, Japanese have been 
the objects of numerous boycotts and anti- 
foreign agitations in China, from Canton 
to Mukden, while the extent of Japanese in- 
vestment in China and the importance of 
the Chinese trade to Japanese industry 
have made Japan one of the greatest suf- 
ferers from the almost constant civil wars 
and anti-foreign troubles, but “Hands Off” 
and “No Interference” have formed the 
Chinese policy of successive Japanese Cab- 
inets. “During the last three years Japan 
has moved only when it appeared that her 
nationals ve in immediate danger or her 
treaty rights were seriously threatened. The 
Spring of 1928 finds Japan enduring a se- 
ries of rebuffs in Manchuria, the domain of 
Chang Tso-lin, dictator today of North 
China, whom Japan made strong in the 
first place and whom Japanese have as- 
sisted in innumerable ways during the vast 
decade. The present Tanaka Cabinet, on 
assuming office a year ugo, announced a 
“positive policy” toward Chang Tso-lin, 
taken to mean that Japan would bring all 
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necessary pressure to bear upon the Man- 
churians to make them respect and live up 
to the many treaties and agreements re- 
specting Manchuria. The “positive policy,” 
whatever it might have been intended to 
mean in the beginning, has turned out to 
be much less than above, so much less that 
so far it has produced nothing but an ag- 
gravation of the anti-Japanese sentiment 
north of the Great Wall. 

With her other near neighbor, Russia, 
Japan seven years ago had a heavy score 
to settle. Seven hundred Japanese men, 
women and children, including the Consul 
and his wife, had been the victims of one 
of the most terrible massacres of modern 
times at Nikolaievsk, at the hands of Si- 
berian “Partisans.” A Japanese relieving 
force reached the mouth of the Amur only 
to find the place evacuated by the Russians, 
who tl.- day before they fled had slaugh- 
tered the Japanese wounded prisoners. The 
only messages from the dead consisted of 
pitiful scratches on the prison walls. The 
Japanese seized the northern half of the 
Island of Sakhalin to hold until some suit- 
able reparation should be made. After a 
series of conferences a treaty and conven- 
tion were entered into, whereby Japan ex- 
tended recognition to the Soviet Government, 
withdrew her forces from North Sakhalin, 
received an apology for the Nikolaievsk af- 
fair and a number of promises of trade 
agreements and concessions. The fruits of 
these promises have been few so far. The 
risht to work certain oil and coal fields in 
Russian Sakhalin on shares resulted in 
Japan in 1927 getting 50,000 tons of oil, out 
of 70,000 tons pumped, with an average 
coal output of 10,000 tons a month. Work 
on lumber concessiens granted to Japanese 
in Siberia is to start this year. No com- 
mercial treaty has yet been negotiated, but 
an agreement on the matter of most im- 
port nce to Japan, the convention to govern 
the fisheries off the coast of Siberia and 
Kamchatka, in which fishing grounds 
Japan, under the Portsmouth Treaty, has 
an equal right with Russia, has been signed. 
So far the trade between Japan and Russia 
has been trifling. In 1927 it amounted to 
$6,340,000 in Russian goods brought to 
Japan and $2,968,000 in Japanese goods 
sent to Russia. These figures and those 
relating to oil and coal are supplied by the 
Soviet Trade Commissioner in Tokio. 

Internationally Japan today has few 
troubles as compared to the great tasks 
faced by her administrators at home. Eco- 
nomically Japan has suffered much and to- 
day, with an increasing burden of debt. she 
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looks to further disarmament for partial 
relief. Japan is in financial difficulties. 
The country is overpopulated, with an un- 
failing crop of 2,000,000 babies a year. It 
lacks adequate supplies of food, cannot 
clothe its people and has, broadly speaking, 
nothing to sell that may be regarded as es- 
sential to the rest of the world. Its great- 
est hope today lies in the fact that the 
Japanese are awakening to their own pre- 
carious condition. Her greatest asset is in 
its people, willing workers and teachable, 
more Western in their outlook than any 
other Oriental race. Its rulers are faced 
today with the tremendous problem of find- 
ing something profitable for these people 
to do and somewhere for the new oncoming 
millions to go. That any great success in 
the solving of this problem has been at- 
tained to date cannot be said, although it 
is a problem that is fast becoming one for 
the world. 


BEGINNING OF DEMOCRACY 


Japan has moved rapidly in the direction 
of democracy since the day of the naval 
limitation treaty, and, in the opinion of the 
more pessimistically inclined, almost as rap- 
idly in the direction of national bankruptcy. 
In February the first test came for the 
manhood suffrage law enacted three years 
ago, the election resolving itself into a con- 
flict between the old forces of bureaucratic 
reaction and the new force of democracy 
that is so steadily seeping into the national 
foundation. 

Before the campaign had been well 
launched it became apparent that the po- 
lice, who had long made a specialty of sup- 
pressing all but the mildest of labor move- 
ments, intended to squelch the efforts of 
organized labor at the polls and to stifle 
its voice on the hustings. In few cases 
only were the labor candidates able to hold 
meetings uninterrupted by uniformed police 
or finish the speeches they had begun. 
Labor also helped defeat itself by splitting 
up into irreconcilable factions. The result 
was that where thirty labor candidates won 
in last year’s prefectural elections, only 
eight were elected to the national house. 
But the open police activity stirred up deep 
resentment in the people, the results of 
which are yet to come. Some 7,000,000 
voters cast their first ballots in this elec- 
tion, the total of votes cast being 9,675,711. 
The percentage of absentees was only 19.01, 
showing the intense interest taken by the 
voters in the newly acquired right. The 
two main parties with all the election ma- 
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chinery in their hands, and with the only 
organizations, secured 89.1 per cent. of the 
total vote, about evenly divided, leaving the 
little blocks of business men, proletarians 
and independents with the balance of power. 

The election was notable in a number of 
ways, the most prominent feature being 
the number of leading newspapers which 
defied the police, urged the voters to show 
their resentment at the ballot box against 
bureaucratic interference and _ generally 
preached resistance to anything savoring 
of Fascism. Feb. 20, 1928, Japan’s first 
real general election day, marks a date 
when democracy took one long forward step 
in the Orient, although the results of the 
polling leave the situation on the surface 
unchanged, 

Before midsummer the first juries will 
sit in criminal and civil actions in the em- 
pire; a definite movement for the extension 
of the suffrage to women has_ been 
launched; labor unions are multiplying; the 
long-forbidden radio today flaunts its an- 
tennae from a million roofs, and in innu- 
merable ways the Japanese nation is being 
transformed. As much progress in the 
Westernizing of the people in thought and 
desire has been gained in the past seven 
years as in the preceding seventy. Old 
Japan and the forces of reaction are fight- 
ing stoutly, but in vain, against the rising 
tide of the modern. It is being said that 
the Japanese just now are acquiring the 
worst the West has to offer, that the solid 
virtues of old Japan are being lost and that 
only the Hollywood, surface ideas are tak- 
ing their place. Be that as it may, Japan, - 
from many standpoints, is a pleasanter 
place to live in than it was seven years ago, 
but also a place where it is much harder to 
make a living. The people generally are 
better off, but the country, again speaking 
generally, is in much direr straits. There 
is more money in circulation and less for 
capital investment; the department stores 
are busy but the mills and factories are 
slowing down. Japan is draining her finan- 
cial reservoirs to continue industries that 
do not pay, unable to affect any radical 
improvements because of the disastrous ef- 
fects of the unemployment that might easily 
follow. 

The Japanese Government is attempting 
to grapple with the great problem of what 
to do with the increasing population, grow- 
ing now around the rate of a million net 
yearly. For some years there has not been 
enough food raised in Japan to supply the 
people, and the ratio of supply to demand 
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must shrink from now on so long as the 
people continue to regard rice as their great 
staple. Leading Japanese thinkers realize 
the situation and the daily press and the 
popular magazines for months past have 
been skirting around a discussion of the 
dilemma in which Japan awakes to find 
herself. A few writers are driving at the 
root of things, but the great majority, as 
well as the people generally, continue to be- 
lieve that the Government, by some leger- 
demain of legislation, can find how to sell 
dear goods in competition with cheap goods, 
how to market the products of inefficiency 
and how to find well paid jobs for half- 
trained persons. Japan’s real problem to- 
day is that to modernize her industries— 
such as she has—and eliminate waste effort 
would result in the beginning in great un- 
employment. She has far too many people 
for such work as lies at her hand and any- 
thing that would replace man-power by ma- 
chinery, anything that would make it possi- 
ble for one man to do what today takes two 
and three would throw so many into the 
unemployed class that something worse 


than today’s condition might easily happen. 


INFLUENCE OF SOCIALISM 


“At no stage in her long history of more 
than 2,000 years has Japan been confronted 
with such a diversity of conflicting and 
manifold forces as now,” writes Kondo 
Yugigahama, a well known reviewer, in a 
November issue of the Japan Times, ex- 
plaining the temper of the people. “Forces 
feudal, national, capitalistic, fascistic and 
socialistic are pulling her from all conceiv- 
able angles, to her great confusion and dis- 
may. * * * The one conspicuous feature 
in the life of Japanese today is the fact 
that radicalism is stalking among the popu- 
lace haughtily and unblushingly. Marxian 
socialism has made its way into the minds 
of the working population, for whom Soviet 
Russia stands as an ideal state.” This hints 
at hy the Japanese leaders today dare not 
force efficiency as a prime phase of the 
desired industrialism, as efficient manage 
ment of industry today would throw onee 
third of the working population of Japan 
into the street, looking for other jobs that 
do not exist. 

“Japan today floats on a sea of doubt in 
all imaginable things,” writes Junnosuke 
Inouye, Governor of the Bank of Japan, for- 
mer Minister of Finance and one of Janan’s 
clearest thinkers, whose voice has been cry- 
ing in the wilderness and urging economic 
reconstruction for the past ten years. 
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“Japan,” he continues, “has simply lost her 
bearings in al! directions and scarcely 
knows what to do.” He concludes an ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of the Financial Re- 
view by stating: “Industrialism of this 
country is the only way out. No matter 
what benefit birth control will give to in- 
dividuals, as a policy for a nation it must 
be tabooed. Emigration, if possible, solves 
but a part of the problem. No country is in 
a position to receive our emigrants in a suf- 
ficient number to give relief to the rapid 
multiplying of our population. Attempts to 
find a solution of our overpopulation in for- 
eign lands will be of no avail. The remedy 
is near at hand and within the country. I 
repeat that industrialization of the land 
offers it.” 

The Government appointed a commission 
to study these problems of overpopulation 
and the food supply, a preliminary report 
appearing in December, 1927. The commis- 
sion, like the public, turns to the Govern- 
ment to apply artificial methods in subsi- 
des and tariffs. Japan is thus to continue 
trying to life herself out of the hole by ~ 
pulling at her own bootstraps. This is be- © 
cause the people of Japan regard the Gov- 
ernment of Japan as something distinct 
from and outside themselves, and a govern- 
ment subsidy or governmental aid is re- 
garded not as a return to the people of 
their own funds but as manna direct from 
some undefined heaven. 

Practically speaking Japan has only one 
export, raw silk. Because she has to clothe 
herself, her raw cotton exports are largely 
exceeded in value by that of the raw cotton 
she imports, the figures for 1926 being: 
Raw cotton and textiles imported, $366,000,- 
000; cotton yarns and textiles exported, 
$264,500,000. The value of the cotton im- 
ported over yarns and textiles exported has 
averaged $100,000,000 annually for the 
past six years. Cotton yarn and weaves 
made from imported raw cotton formed 
23.75 per cent. of Japan’s total exports in 
the period 1920- 6. In the same period un- 
der review 39.5 per cent. of the total ex- 
ports were raw and manufactured silk, with 
raw forming the great bulk. All Japan’s 
other exports combined, natural products, 
output of manufactories and spoils of the 
sea amounted to only 36.75 per cent. These 
figures show not only Japan’s dependence 
upon the prosperity of the United States, 
where 90 per cent. of all her silk is sold, 
but the difficulty that confronts her in be- 
coming an industrial nation. When her 
fishery exports, her coal exports, the ex- 
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ports from her camphor monopoly and her 
other natural products are deducted from 
the total of her sales abroad, it is apparent 
that her manufacturing indu~‘ries today 
are a very minor factor in cnational 
trade. She has still to create nr indus- 
tries, speaking in a broad way, and she has 
further to create these without having the 
raw materials for anything on a large 
scale. Attempts have been made spasmodi- 
cally to find foreign markets for Japanese 
manufactured products since the big slump 
in exports following the armistice and the 
return of other countries to production, but 
exports, excluding silk and cotton, have re- 
mained practically stationary since 1920. 
The average for the seven years 1920-26 for 
total value of such exports has been $276,- 
750,000. In 1926 it was $313,000,000. In 
1927 it fell to about $287,500,000. 

Heavy losses of capital have been in- 
curred since the post-war trade collapse, 
which came about the time of the signing 
of the Washington Naval Agreement. At 
one blow the great earthquake of Sept. 1, 
1923, swept away billions. 

Between the beginning of January, 1920, 
and December, 1927, the adverse balance of 
foreign trade against Japan totaled $1,526,- 
000,000. The national debt increased from 
$1,771,900,000 in 1920 to $2,675,000,000 at 
the end of January, 1928. Advances from 
the Bank of Japan, authorized by parlia- 
mentary vote, to take up the losses of the 
Bank of Formosa, another Government in- 
stitution, and to adjust other earthquake 
emergency losses, spell the disappearance 
of $250,000,000, while bank failures within 
the past six months show losses in loans 
upon industrial securities that have become 
worthless of $135,000,000 by three Tokio 
banks, only some of the recent failures. To 
take up paper issued by individuals as se- 
curity for earthquake reconstruction proj- 
ects and never repaid, the Government in 
1927 voted $103,500,000 to the issuing banks, 
to save them from disaster. These huge 
Government issues to save the banks have, 
in the opinion of some financial writers, 
placed a greater concentration of capital in 
a few hands, while the recent economic 
crisis, amounting to a panic, has driven 
Japanese big business to the cartel system. 

When big business in Japan launches a 
new enterprise or desires to bolster up an 
established one it turns to the Government 
for either tariff protection or subsidy and 
frequently for both, and is rarely disap- 
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pointed. Japan feels that it must have cer- 
tain industries as measures of self-defense, 
that the nation need not be entirely de- 
pendent upon others in the event of some 
great necessity. Hence her bounty-nurtured 
steel industry; her struggles to establish a 
dye industry, with its war-purpose adjuncts; 
a fuel oil supply for the navy and 
other artificial, money-losing industries and 
works. 

Japan has an agrarian problem of grow- 
ing dimensions. The bulk of her agricul- 
tural land is worked by tenants on crop- 
sharing terms. On much of this land bank 
liens exist for loans at what is now known 
to be an excessive valuation. The result is, 
in brief, that at the valuation given the 
land for loan purposes it cannot give crop 
returns sufficient to pay a reasonable in- 
terest on the value and at the same time 
provide living for the farmer-renter. For 
the past several years there have been an- 
nually recurring troubles between the farm- 
ers and their landlords, culminating in the 
crop season of 1927 in a series of riotous 
outbreaks, in the course of which some land- 
lords’ houses were burned and the land- 
owners beaten and otherwise maltreated. 

As nearly one-half of Japan’s population 
is engaged in agriculture, it is easily ap- 
parent that farming must be carried on at 
a profit or unrest will expand to a danger- 
ous point. The average rice area tilled per 
family of farmers in Japan is tiny, esti- 
mated to be about 2.45 acres. The crop 
from such a patch would support a family 
of five, yielding a gross income of about 
$300 a year, but not when a share of this, 
usually one-third, has to go to the land- 
owner. Consequently nearly every farmer 
has to have some outside employment, as a 
rule in the growing of silkworms for their 
cocoons, but there was much complaint last 
year that cocoons did not pay. 

Through the intensive cultivation of her 
highly and extensively fertilized land Japan 
raises some 300,000,000 bushels of rice. 
Her consumption of rice is about 335,000,- 
000 bushels a year, and she has to purchase 
abroad to make up the deficiency. The 
Government has on one hand 30,000,000 
agriculturalists clamoring for rice prices 
that will permit them to sell at a living 
profit after paying rents, and on the other 
hand 35,000,000 clamoring for cheaper food 
in order that wages from industry may 
meet the cost of living and manufacturing 
can be done on an exportable scale. 
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A STUDENT OF NEAR East AFFAIRS 


the Near East the same disintegrated 
colossus that it was in all the preced- 
ing years after the armistice. It marks, 
nevertheless, a not unimportant anniversary 
in the annals of the Orient, inasmuch as 
with it there comes to a close the first dec- 
ade of the disintegration of the Turkish 
Empire. Most of the Asiatic territories 
with which this review is concerned have 
naturally undergone no insignificant trans- 
formations in that eventful epoch in the his- 
tory of the world. Experiments of all 
kinds, some of them of lasting and historical 
import, have been made. In the past year 
certain developments which had their roots 
in previous years reached various stages of 
maturity and definiteness. 
To begin with, the extreme South. The 
Peninsula of Arabia has attained some de- 
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gree of stability, thanks to the capture of 
the holy cities of Islam by the Wahabite 
forces under Sultan Ibn Saud at the end of 


1925. The fall of Mecca and Medina took 
the civilized world, and particularly the 
Moslem world, as if by a storm. While it 
was long expected and indeed anticipated, 
the firing of the Holy of Holies of the whole 
Moslem world, which for over a thousand 
years was left untouched by the cannon 
fires, heralded an event of more than ordi- 
nary political significance. It meant the sub- 
stitution of the rather corrupt régime of the 
Sherifian family of Hussein by a less cor- 
rupt, if more fanatic, régime, under the lea- 
dership of the Wahabite Sultan Ibn Saud, 
who today remains practically the sole full- 
fledged independent King in the world of 
Islam. To him is due a great deal of the 
credit of enhancing the Moslem régime in 
the eyes of the civilized world. He has con- 
cluded treaties with the British Govern- 
ment for the protection of frontiers, through 
their representative, Sir Gilbert Clayton, 
the famous so-called Hadda agreement, con- 
cluded last year, having been recently sup- 
plemented by an additional two treaties 
with the British Government through the 
same plenipotentiary, dealing with the out- 
Standing matters in the peninsula of 
Arabia. Differences of interest to neighbor- 


ing countries, Transjordania and Palestine, 
having been amicably settled, the new 
Kingdom of Hedjaz and Nejd has recently 
desisted from its rigidly fanatical policy 
and embarked upon a more tolerant one by 
inviting the Egyptian Government to send 
engineers, doctors and surveyors to bring 
the country nearer to that of a modern 
State. 

This very recent invitation to Egyptian 
institutions of learning (which are also 
Moslem) to send their graduates to the 
Hedjaz is a step which may have important 
political and religious consequences in what 
has heretofore been a closed field to any 
movement of civilization. It is remarkable 
that the very man who overthrew the rule 
of King Hussein and his dynasty, largely 
and seemingly for political reasons, and 
who was bent on enforcing rigidly the un- 
diluted faith of Islam, is now opening his 
country to forces of modern progress. 

It is to Ibn Saud’s credit also that the 
largest part of Arabia has been pacified. 
The perennial tribal warfare is practically 
at an end. Blood feuds and frontier dis- 
putes with the Northern States have been 
given a definite solution by treaties with 
great Powers. Yet it must be emphasized 
that not all Arabia has been pacified, for 
in the extreme South, in Yemen, a new in- 
fluence has come to be felt in the political 
flirtations of Italy with Imam Yahia, who 
has recently been declared King of the 
Yemen, and as such recognized by Italy. 
What with presents of automobiles and other 
articles, what with commercial treaties 
between Italy and the King of Yemen 
for mutual commercial concessions, Yemen 
may be said to have been brought directly 
under Italian influence. This is the more 
valuable to Italy in that the Yemen is very 
close to another great Italian dominion on 
the other side of the Red Sea, to Eritrea. 

A war between the Yemen and the 
Wahabite Kingdom was narrowly avoided 
last Winter, very largely through the inter- 
vention of those great Powers under whose 
influence both contending parties in Arabia 
may be said to prevail. The apparent cause 
of the trouble was the Province of Tahama 
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situate midway between Assir and Yemen, 
but the real issue was the protectorate over 
the whole State of Assir under the rule of 
Iman Hassan Ali El Idrissi. The latter 
was allied with the more powerful King- 
dom of Hedjaz and Nejd, but owing to the 
short régime of his predecessor, Ali, who 
was an inexperienced child and who sat on 
the throne temporarily, advantage was 
taken of this interregnum by the Yemen- 
ites of the South, who found it, therefore, 
easy to invade the Province of Tahama. 
The Italians sent a special emissary, Cav- 
aliere Scenetti, to assist in the peace nego- 
tiotions between Yemen and Assir, but no 
settlement was arrived at. Matters were 
left in abeyance for some time, until 
events themselves had shown the futility of 
a war which could also have involved out- 
side interests. 


SETBACK TO WAHABISM 


Although Wahabism has_ undoubtedly 
made strides in introducing reforms and 
enhancing the welfare of the Bedouins, in 
its great work of pacification of the guer- 
illa and war-stricken peninsula, it has sus- 
tained a severe setback to its position as an 
independent Moslem Power. Ever since the 
Caliphate Congress in Mecca in the Sum- 
mer of 1926, which was attended by several 
Moslem representatives of note, Ibn Saud 
has proved impotent in the face of the op- 
position of authoritative Moslem spokesmen 
to his rule as Caliph of all Islam. This 
consequence of the bombardment of the holy 
cities and the deposition of the Caliph of 
Turkey has virtually withdrawn the office 
of the Caliph from the arena of political 
realities and made it to all intents and pur- 
poses almost non-existent. Curious though 
it may appear, Wahabism has been suffer- 
ing a decline in that very direction in which 
it sought its greatest strength, while in the 
field in which it was least expected to suc- 
ceed, in the civic field, it can show to its 
credit a very respectable list of accomplish- 
ments. 

Turning to Iraq (Mesopotamia), we find 
that King Faisal, on his visit to London, 
assisted by his Prime Minister, Jafar 
Pasha, reopened the whole question of the 
status of Iraq, and a new treaty with Great 
Britain was signed on Dec. 14, under which 
Iraq is recognized as an independent sov- 
ereign State. The new treaty also provides 
that a separate military agreement be con- 
cluded to take the place of the agreement 
of March 25, 1924. One of the most serious 
issues that have been agitating Iraq is that 
raised by the Conscription bill. The people 
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of Iraq have been maintaining that they 
are as much in need of defense as any other 
country and have been urging that the Con- 
scription bill be passed. While the question 
of air defense has been taken up -by«the 
Mandatory Government, the Bagdad Cabi- 
net under Jafar Pasha has endeavored to 
obtain unstinted approval both from the 
people and the Mandatory Government for 
their defense program. It will be re- 
called that the so-called Brussels line de- 
fined in 1925 the Northern frontier of Iraq, 
provided that Great Britain would under- 
take the mandate for twenty-five years, 
This, of course, involved the question of the 
entrance of Iraq into the League of Nations. 
Following the example of Egypt, which, it 
need hardly be said, is in a much more ad- 
vanced state of self-government than Iraq, 
which is under a mandate, the Iraquis de- 
manded that their country be permitted to 
join the League of Nations as a full-fledged 
member. The treaty just signed provides 
that Great Britain will support Iraq’s can- 
didature for admission in 1932 on condition 
that the present level of progress be main- 
tained. The postponement was part of the 
compromise under which Great Britain rec- 
ognized Iraq as a sovereign independent 
State. 

The most important outstanding matter 
under dispute is, as I have said, the Con- 
scription bill, upon which opinion in Iraq 
itself varies, according to the political or 
religious tendencies of the parties con- 
cerned. The bill is violently opposed by 
the Shii sect and strongly favored by the 
Sunnites. British opinion favors the Shii 
opposition, which is indeed more in accord 
with the views and principles of the League 
of Nations, which has provided for exemp- 
tion of all mandated territories from com- 
pulsory military service. 

The year 1927 will be remembered in 
Iraq for the beginning early in the Spring 
of boring work by the Turkish Petroleum 
Company, which is largely a British con- 
cern, but financed for the most part by 
American interests. The discovery of oil 
and its exploitation in the Near East had 
threatened to become a serious political 
problem, when at last five American com- 
panies (the Standard Oil Company of New 
York, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, the Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Company, the Atlantic Refining 
Company and the Gulf Oil Corporation) 
agreed to cooperate with British, French 
and Dutch interests in an enterprise which 
necessitates the drawing of a pipe line some 
500 miles long to connect Mosul: through 











Syria with the Mediterranean. This scheme 
is only part of a larger development, for the 
pipe line will proceed parallel with a rail- 
way line connecting Palestine with Iraq, for 
which the preparatory work has already 
been undertaken by the Palestine Railways 
Administration. The result will no doubt 
be to give a tremendous impetus to the eco- 
nomic development of Mesopotamia and its 
unexplored hinterland East and North. Oil 
has been in many countries the forerunner 
of a ruinous rush, political intrigue and 
even war, but in Iraq the parties concerned 
have the welfare of the country at heart, 
and one is safe in assuming that all the 
advantages of so important a factor in eco- 
nomic development will be secured without 
suffering from its drawbacks. 


HAIFA’S FUTURE 


The oil and the pipe line to the Mediter- 
ranean naturally takes us at a leap to 
Palestine. Wherever the terminus of the 
pipe line will be, the clearing station for all 
the products of that great hinterland of the 
Holy Land will be the harbor of Haifa. 
Early last year engineers were sent from 
England for the purpose of examining the 
site of the harbor. The engineers had pre- 
pared a map, which they submitted to the 
British Government in Palestine and Lon- 
don, but there was some slight disagree- 
ment as to the exact site. The harbor, 
which is expected to cost £1,000,000, is to 
be built with the funds of the £4,500,000 
Palestine loan, guaranteed by the British 
Treasury, for capital works in Palestine. 
Haifa, it is believed, will in time take first 
or second place as a port in the Eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean, and become 
more important than either Beirut and 
Smyrna to the North. The harbor of Haifa 
has been the pet scheme of Sir Marks 
Sykes and many others in England, who 
have high hopes of a bright future for Pal- 
estine, as well as for its vast hinterland. 
No point on the coast of Palestine has ade- 
quate accommodation for large ships, an 
obvious handicap in commercial develop- 
ment. It is only the present trade of Pal- 
estine that warrants the construction of the 
new harbor, for Haifa, in addition to serv- 
ing the present rather meagre economic in- 
terests of the Holy Land, is to be closely 
connected with the great enterprise of de- 
veloping the resources of the Dead Sea. 
There is yet some speculation as to the 
grant of the concession for the exploitation 
of the Dead Sea resources. The exploita- 
tion of the potassium and magnesium that 
lie there involves the immediate construc- 
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tion of great public works at the southern 
end of the Jordan, the building of an up- 
Jordan narrow-gauge railway line, connect- 
ing with Beisan in Lower Galilee and the 
carrying of shipments to Haifa to be on 


the same day at the harbor. When these 
fabulous resources have become available 
in commercial quantities in the markets of 
the world, Palestine will have turned a page 
in its sad book of perennial economic de- 
pression. 

In one form or another Palestine has so 
far been dependent upon the bounty of the 
outside world. In the past two years it has 
especially suffered from an economic crisis, 
which has also affected the morale of the 
Zionist settlers and pioneers. Building, un- 
til a few years ago the principal industry 
in Palestine, having suffered a serious set- 
back, large numbers of Zionist settlers 
found themselves without work. There has, 
however, been some exaggeration regarding 
this crisis, as well as the amount of unem- 
ployment and the recent emigration from 
the country. It is true that for several 
months emigration exceeded immigration, 
but the cause does not lie in Palestine alone. 
Despite the temporary depression, there 
has been no dimjnution of the enthusiasm 
for Palestine nor any definite pessimism 
among the so-called pioneers, who now, as 
ever, are prepared to put forth every effort 
provided it is of lasting effect to their na- 
tional home. While the immigration re- 
turns for September, 1927 (a _ typical 
month) show that 272 Jews entered the 
country and 465 left it, one should not con- 
clude that immigration is constantly on the 
decrease. In November, after the tenth an- 
niversary of the Balfour Declaration had 
been celebrated, pressing telegrams were 
received from Jewish centres in Poland, re- 
questing 250 certificates for immigrants, 
who are as eager now as before to go to 
Palestine and share its troubles and vicissi- 
tudes. 


DEMOCRACY IN PALESTINE 


In the last two years Palestine has been 
the scene of two historical events, one polit- 
ical and the other financial. Early in 1927 
there came into existence, perhaps for the 
first time in its history, fully elected munic- 
ipalities. During the Turkish régime mu- 
nicipal elections were held only on a privi- 
leged, propertied basis, which was hardly 
compatible with Western ideas of democ- 
racy. The elected municipalities set up in 
Palestine in 1927, on the contrary, are thor- 
oughly representative of the people. While 
Palestine has no Parliament of its own, its 
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municipal councils may be said to comply 
to some extent with the demand of those 
who are anxious to accelerate the constitu- 
tion of elected legislative councils. The 
other interesting historical event took place 
on Nov. 1, 1927, when for the first time a 
Palestine currency was put into circulation. 
Its unit is the Palestine pound, based on 
the pound sterling, with coins bearing in- 
scriptions in English, Hebrew and Arabic, 
the three official languages. Since the 
days of the last Jewish rebellion of Bar 
Kochba in the second century A. D., no 
coins bearing Hebrew inscriptions have 
been in circulation. The establishment of 
elected municipalities and the creation of 
the new currency are beneficial in dimin- 
ishing the interracial acrimony between the 
Arab and Jewish elements, which has, un- 
fortunately, in the past stained the pages 
of history with blood. Although Arab op- 
position to the idea of the Jewish National 
Home is perhaps not completely at an end, 
the municipal councils, on which both are 
represented with equal rights, have pro- 
vided them with a common platform and 
are training grounds for work on behalf of 
the community, as a whole, instead of sec- 
tarian interests. 

Proceeding northward to Syria we reach 
a sphere of activity entirely distinct from 
that of the countries of which we have so 
far spoken. Syria is the only country un- 
der a Fvench mandate, and it has been, un- 
fortunately, a field of constant warfare be- 
tween the Mandatory administration and 
sections of the population. If the Druze 
rebellion under Sultan E] Atrash has not 
been completely suppressed it has certainly 
lost much of its strength, and there is no 
doubt that the enmity to France is dying 
out. While M. Ponsot, the new High Com- 
missioner, has been trying hard to induce 
his Government to give Syria a Constitu- 
tion based somewhat on the lines of the 
Lebanon, opinion in Syria itself is extreme- 
ly divided as to the kind of Constitution 
that should be established. The National- 
ists have recently adopted a rather unex- 
pected conciliatory tone to the French Ad- 
ministration, thus giving ground for hope 
that before long there will be a decisive 
move toward the pacification of the country. 
Not only have two leaders of the Atrash 
family surrendered themselves of their own 
volition, but a memorandum from the Na- 
tionalists has astounded even the French 
officers of the High Commission in Beirut 
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on account of its moderation. In that mem- 
orandum they spoke, it is true, in subdued 
tones, of cooperation with the French Govy- 
ernment, and while protesting against the 
partition of their country into several in- 
dependent States, they expressed the hope 
that the new Administration would realize 
the unwisdom of constantly provoking the 
country by policies opposed to the in- 
terests of the people. All have come to 
the conclusion that warfare is detrimental 
to both parties, and insist on the unity of 
the country with a single Constitution. Yet 
it should be remembered that there were 
more than political reasons for the division 
of Syria—some economic and others of a 
purely religious nature. Even if a Federal 
form of government be resorted to, it is 
not too much to hope that the year 1928 
will see Syria completely pacified. Here 
and there some malcontents may be left to 
continue their opposition to any foreign 
intervention, and the heroic Sultan El 
Atrash in the seclusion of his mountainous 
region will no doubt go on rallying his men 
and remain hostile to whatever intervention 
will come even from Syria, though with 
much less violence than two years ago. The 
pacification of Syria will remove from the 
map of the Near East the one spot which 
has stained it with blood during the last 
decade. 

The year 1927 is remarkable in that for 
the first time perhaps in the history of the 
Near East, which has never been an entity 
of any kind, whether economic, political, 
moral or religious, economic development 
has become the chief concern in the differ- 
ent countries grouped under that designa- 
tion. The oil of Iraq, the contemplated har- 
bor of Haifa, the proposed exploitation of 
the Dead Sea resources, the proposed pipe 
line between Iraq and the Mediterranean, 
the opening of the fanatical Hedjaz to de- 
velopment work and _ its “modernization” 
at the hands, it is true, of Moslem reform- 
ers—all this is nothing if not a sign of the 
times that these peoples have awakened to 
the possibilities of their natural wealth and 
are bent on exploiting it with what advice 
and assistance the West has to give them. 
On such guidance is based the principle of 
the mandates, which had in their origin a 
profoundly ethical import, and on the coop- 
eration between the local populations in 
every country of the Near East and their 
mandatory advisers the peace will rest for 
many years to come. 





Zionists’ Progress in Palestine 
By OWEN TWEEDY 


CAPTAIN, BRITISH ARMY; AN OBSERVER OF PALESTINIAN AFFAIRS SINCE 1917 


the war, shone keenly on Zionism. 
As a result a tendency has arisen to 
consider the movement as the expression of 
all Jewish opinion, and its program as the 
reflection of the aspirations of all Jewry. 
Such ways of thinking overlook two cardi- 
nal facts: firstly, that Zionism represents 
a section, and not the whole of Jewish opin- 
ion, and, secondly, that the Zionist coloniza- 
tion of Palestine was preceded by another 
scheme of colonization on another basis, 
which was inaugurated as long ago as 1880. 
These comments are not designed either to 
suggest the existence of antagonism or 
rivalry between one and another school of 
Jewish opinion, or in any way to belittle 
the great work which Zionism has accom- 
plished for all Jewry. They are, however, 
an essential preliminary to an attempt to 
review the present position of the move- 
ment, particularly in Palestine. 
The idea of a return to the Land of 


Te limelight of publicity has, since 


Israel has been instinctive in Jewry since 


the first dispersal. “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem; let my right hand forget her 
cunning.” It has ever been the ambition 
of every devout Jew in exile to lie in his 
coffin with a small packet of Palestinian 
soil under his head, so that his last resting 
place should be on the land of his fathers; 
and throughout the centuries, individual 
Jews, impclled by a devotion which blinded 
them to all dangers, have migrated by ones 
and twos to Palestine, wheve colonies, hap- 
hazardly assembled, settled and survived 
precariously on the sufferance of this and 
that local authority. But it was not until 
1880 that any organized movement toward 
Jewish colonization arose. 

The incentive to organized ction followed 
on a particularly ferocious outbreak of 
Jewish persecution in Russia and Central 
Europe, and was inspired by the energy 
and generosity of Baron Edmond de Roth- 
schild. His colonies are products of a nor- 
mal policy of immigration: refugees were 
installed in Palestine as simple peasants 
to work and worship in peace; their settle- 
ment had no ulterior motive. And therein 
lies the difference between the Rothschild 
and the Zionist programs. 

In 1897, seventeen years after the begin- 
ning of Baron de Rothschild’s colonizing 


activities, Dr. Theodor Herzl, an Austrian 
Jewish publicist and dramatist, conceived 
the idea of Zionism as a political movement 
to crystallize into concerted action the un- 
coordinated efforts of his fellow Jews; and 
at the first Zionist conference which was 
held that year he succeeded in obtaining 
wide adherence to a new Jewish policy 
which would strive to win “a legally se- 
cured, publicly recognized home for the Jew- 
ish people in Palestine.” The conference 
became a biennial function; Zionism sought 
recognition and support in all the chancel- 
leries of the world; within ten years its 
perseverance and force had produced an 
offer, which was refused, from the British 
Government of a tract of land in British 
East Africa to be developed and colonized 
as an autonomous Jewish State, and on 
Nov. 2, 1927, twenty years after the first 
conference, appeared the Balfour Declara- 
tion by which the British Government ex- 
pressed its sympathy with “the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a National Home for 
the Jewish people, * * * it being under- 
stood that nothing should be done to preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of exist- 
ing non-Jewish com .unities in the country.” 
A month later Lord Allenby captured Jeru- 
salem; a Zioni executive was established 
in Palestine to act as a link between Brit- 
ish and Zionist interests; and the Zionist 
movement was in a position to put into 
effect a program which had already been 
worked out in theory during the years of 
waiting. “When the Lord turned again the 
captivity of Zion, we were like them that 
dream.” 

The work of Jewish consolidation in Pal- 
estine depends on three factors: the strong 
financial support of Jewry throughout the 
world, the cooperation of Great Britain as 
mandatory of Palestine, and the economic 
success of the Jewish immigrants brought 
from abroad to settle on the land. The two 
first-named factors can be discussed con- 
currently. The establishment of the Zionist 
Executive in Palestine in 1917 introduced 
that always inconvenient feature, an “im- 
perium in imperio.” Zionism was confess- 
edly a political movement aiming at legal 
recognition of Jewish national rights in 
Palestine. This aspect of its policy made 
the effective position of the British Admin- 
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istration in the country awkward; and fur- 
thermore excited Arab sentiment to violent 
opposition(to the Balfour declaration, which 
was tactlessly quoted by imprudent Zionist 
opinion as being tantamount to recognition 
of Jewish rights to supremacy in Palestine. 
In so far as its finances were concerned, 
Zionism, although it did not represent all 
Jewry, relied for the successful prosecution 
of its program on the generous and general 
support of all Jews of whatever way of 
thinking. The League of Nations also dealt 
with the Jewish people without distinction 
of sect or political party. In the text of 
the British mandate over Palestine, Jewish 
interests are referred to throughout as 
“Jewish;” only in one clause, that relating 
to the position of the existing Zionist Exec- 
utive vis-a-vis the Administration, is the 
term “Zionist” used: 

An appropriate Jewish agency shall be 
recognized as a public body for the purpose 
of advising and cooperating with the Admin- 
istration of Palestine in such economic, so- 
cial and other matters as may affect the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home 
and the interests of the Jewish population 
in Palestine and, subject always to the con- 
trol of the Administration, to assist and 
take part in the development of the country. 

The Zionist organization, so long as its 
organization and constitution are in the 
opinion of the mandatory appropriate, shall 
be recognized as such agency. It shall take 
steps, in consultation with his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, to secure the coop- 
eration of all Jews who are willing to assist 
in the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home. 


The quotation is given in full, as on its 
wording turns the history of Zionism since 
1922, when the mandate was promulgated. 
It imposed on the Zionist leaders a definite 
and single duty—to take steps to bring all 
Jewry within the scope of a future Jewish 
agency. 


STEPS TO WIDEN ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


In the light of subsequent events it is 
clear that non-Zionist Jews did not always 
feel that in this respect the Zionists were 
fulfilling their obligations. Non-partisan, 
non-political Jewry came to resent Zionist 
monopoly, which was in a position to admin- 
ister without being controlled and to con- 
centrate in itself all Jewish political power. 

Whatever the truth, non-partisan Jewry 
reacted in America in a way which Zionism 
could not ignore, especially as the reaction 
occurred at a moment of slump in Pales- 
tine, when Zionist finances were strained to 
the utmost. A campaign was launched for 
a fifteen-million dollar relief fund to be 
applied mainly to a scheme of Jewish colon- 


ization in South Russia. Tle project would 
have been highly detrimental to the future 
success of Zionism: it would have offered 
Jewish patriotism and generosity an alter- 
native object for their alms at a time when 
Zionism needed the undivided financial sup- 
port of Jewry; and it was conceived in 
America, which had be2n providing over 60 
per cent. of the yearly income on which 
Zionist enterprise existed. The moment 
could have been critical had it not been 
handled with statesmanlike calm and tact 
by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of the 
Zionist Organizat- n, and by Mr. Louis 
Marshall, who represents the very large 
body of American Jewish opinion outside 
Zionism. Compromise was reached in Jan- 
uary, 1927—a compromise which, unlike 
most compromises, did not merely establish 
a barren modus vivendi, but evolved a pro- 
gram of general, not limited Zionist, scope 
for the future of Jewry in Palestine, and 
which, in addition, is in keeping with the 
terms of the Balfour Declaration and the 
mandate, and is positive in nature. 

In 1925 the Fourteenth Zionist Confer- 
ence at Vienna had postulated its principles 
to secure the cooperation “of all Jews will- 
ing to assist in the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home’; these principles 
comprised a continuous increase in the vol- 
ume of Jewish immigration, the redemption 
of the land as Jewish public property, agri- 
cultural colonization based on Jewish labor 
and the Hebrew language and Hebrew cul- 
ture. Mr. Marshall, on behalf of the non- 
partisan section of American Jewry, ac- 
cepted these principles, and thenceforward 
matters moved quickly. Agreement was 
reached by which the future Jewish Agency 
would be equally divided between the Zion- 
ist Organization, which would nominate its 
President, and representatives of Jewish 
bodies throughout the world other than the 
Zionist Organization, 40 per cent. of the 
seats allotted to the latter being earmarked 
for the Jewish non-partisan community of 
the United States. At the same time it was 
mutually decided that before proceeding to 
the formation of the agency, a commission 
of survey should be assembled to report in 
general terms on the nature, extent and re- 
sults of Jewish (including Zionist) activi- 
ties in Palestine over the last ten years. 
The Commissioners who have accepted this 
onerous task, are men of outstanding finan- 
cial, administrative and organizing prestige; 
Sir Alfred Mond (British), Dr. Oscar Was- 
semann (German), director of the Deutsches 
Reichsbank, Dr. Lee K. Frankel (Amer!- 
ican), Vice President of the Metropolitan 
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Insurance Company, and Mr. Felix War- 
purg (American), director of Messrs. Kuhn, 
Loeb of New York. The two last named 
are the nominees of Mr. Marshall’s group. 

The Commissioners are to give their opin- 
ion as to how, not whether, the work in Pal- 
estine, hitherto mainly administered by the 
Zionist Executive, is to be continued; fur- 
thermore, the future participation of non- 
partisan Jewry in the Jewish Agency will 
in no way be conditional on the findings of 
the commission. Its duties begin shortly, as 
soon as the reports from various subcom- 
mittees which, for the last twelve months, 
have been studying local conditions in Pal- 
estine have been completed. 

The course which events have taken is in 
the right direction, a direction which will 
give impetus and more comprehensive solid- 
ity to Jewish effort in Palestine. It was 
time that the Jewish Agency on a broad 
representative basis should come into ex- 
istence, and the stocktaking of the Commis- 
sioners will establish practical lines for fu- 
ture concentration of effort. The outcome 
of the happenings of the last three years 
should not be looked upon as a defeat for 
one and a triumph for another party. It is 
a general cause of satisfaction to all Jews 
of whatever way of thinking. 


FINANCIAL STRAITS LAID TO UNWISE POLICY 


It has been necessary to dwell at this 
length on the history of Zionism and the 
general Jewish movement toward Palestine, 
as, without so full an exposition, it is im- 
possible to discuss with any point what the 
Commissioners themselves will shortly be 
discussing, namely, the last ten years of 
Jewish activity in Palestine. The present 
juncture finds Zionism in financial straits 
and facing critics whose financial help is 
needed. It is not easy to specify these criti- 
cisms: but in general, it may be said that 
the Zionist Executive is considered to have 
been throughout unjustifiably optimistic: 
that it allowed its scheme of immigration to 
outstrip practical economic limits; that its 
financial policy was on a scale too vast for 
a budget which relied solely on fluctuating 
charity; that loose organization resulted in 
a laxity of control and a tendency to con- 
centrate on other than the essential issues, 
and that practical development was subor- 
dinated to i lealism—an idealism over-tinged 
With politics. In short, that there was ex- 
travagant diffusion of effort and avoidable 
confusion of policy. 

It is easy to be wise after the event; 
and in fairness to the Zionist leaders, it 
must be remembered that their program 


was launched on a huge scale in wartime, 
and in a country disorganized by war, and 
by an Executive whose enthusiasm could 
not compensate for their practical inexperi- 
ence. Their budget was based on charitable 
contributions whose extent it was easy and 
tempting to exaggerate for all that they 
were unassessable. The organization which 
they set out to establish was to all intents 
and purposes a quasi-government. They 
succeeded in creating a machine which has 
worked and which new counsels will make 
more efficient. They were pioneers; and 
like all pioneers, they have sown where 
others will reap. 

What have they sowed? Which of their 
sowings will come into harvest? 

They have acquired at a price much 
land—some fifty thousand acres. They 
have inaugurated elaborate Zionist medical 
and educational services, of which the latter, 
for lack of funds, had recently to be cur- 
tailed. Their immigrants numbering over 
70,000 have too largely (the proportion is 
4 to 1) drifted into their urban creation, 
Tel Aviv, with the result that many, espe 
cially among the small capitalist classes, 
have lost their all and are either on the 
dole or working on relief works; while the 
township itself, which as a result of 


astuonding over-development between 1290 
and 1924 now numbers 40,000 souls, is faced 
with a financial stringency which will for 
many years cripple its municipality. So far 


it is not an encouraging account. But a 
balance can be struck. The student visitor 
to Palestine will find the offset in his in- 
vestigation of the Jewish agricultural set- 
tlements. 

The outlay for the creation of these set- 
tlements was admittedly a considerable 
item—it is estimated that each family 
equipped and started stands in the Zionist 
books at £1,100—but the immigrants are on 
the land, and the visitor who tours the new 
colonies comes away with the impression 
that they are well and truly founded. His 
second impression will be a recognition of 
far-sighted Zionist policy which has estab- 
lished practical agricultural schools for the 
expert training of Jewish youth on Pales- 
tinian standards, which will. in due course 
stand the colonies in good stead. His third 
and most vivid impression will be one of 
wonder at the social organization which 
has sprung up in more than half of the 
colonies founded by Zionism since the war. 

Pioneer work in Palestine on the land is 
of a type apart. The settlers were guaran- 
teed against the anxieties of yearly deficits 
over the initial periods by the knowledge 
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that in their difficulties Zionist support and 
Jewish charity were behind them. This 
knowledge eased the hardships of the early 
stages of their reclamation and cultivation 
of the land allotted to them. But these 
hardships were real. The conditions were 
new, and agricultural life and labor were 
unfamiliar to the majority. The country 
was strange and the standards and intel- 
lects around them far lower than their own. 
There were places where unsalubrious, 
waterlogged conditions had to be overcome; 
in others productivity could be wrung from a 
stone-bound land only by dogged and often 
dishearteningly hard work. And they them- 
selves were a cosmopolitan “throw-to- 
gether,” lacking homogeneity and a common 
language, their only bond being a common 
religion and common ideals. Hebrew has 
given them a common tongue. They have 
learned it, and it is now theirs. Of them- 
selves, they have evolved a new social sys- 
tem to cope with their other problems. 
The Kevuzah, or group system on com- 
munal lines, postulates the principle of com- 
mon service for the common good, and the 
impartial distribution among all of the in- 
evitable hardships and anxieties of pioneer 
life. Of the twenty-eight colonies founded 
by Zionism since the war, each with an av- 


erage population of twenty to twenty-five 
families, seventeen have by their own wish 


adopted this system. The Kevuzah colony 
is lock, stock and barrel in the general own- 
ership of all, and its development is a gen- 
eral charge on all its members. Each adult 
gives unpaid his or her labor in return for 
free food, lodging, clothes and medical care. 
Work is unspecialized, and each in turn, on 
the instructions of the council of the colony, 
assumes duties as diversified as stock rais- 
ing, plowing and harvesting, poultry keep- 
ing and beekeeping, horticulture and viticul- 
ture, cooking and washing. The married 
couples have their own quarters, and the 
unmarried their dormitories by sexes; while 
the children, also separately housed, are di- 
vided into three categories, the infants 
whose mothers normally return to commu- 
nal work six weeks after the birth of their 
babies; the kindergarten, where both sexes 
stay together until they reach the age of 
7; and the school stage, when their educa- 
tion begins seriously in three languages, 
English, Hebrew and Arabic, and from 
which they graduate into the practical 
work of the farm among their elders. The 
system is an interesting social experiment, 
designed especially to meet the initial prob- 
lems of pioneer settlement. In so far as it 
eoncerns the children, it has undeniable 


merit. The parent is assured of the well- 
being of the child, and in this knowledge is 
at ease in his mind, and will work better; 
while the child receives a start in life which 
the parent under pioneer conditions could 
not possibly give it. Nor are the children 
removed from touch with their parents, who 
see them daily much in the same way as 
parents in the leisured classes see their chil- 
dren. At first they are in charge of trained 
nurses who are specially recruited among 
the immigrants, and by whom they are 
taught to lead cleanly lives of regular and 
disciplined habit. Later their education is 
in the hands of qualified teachers, of whom 
there are many among the new population 
in Palestine. 


SMALL HOLDING SETTLEMENTS 


The remaining eleven Zionist colonies 
founded since 1917 are organized as Mosha- 
vim, or small holding settlements on normal 
immigration standards, with average popu- 
lations of 250 persons. Zionist credit sup- 
plies each individual settler with house and 
land and the necessary farm plant and 
equipment. The house and land are his to 
possess as soon as he has repaid the Zionist 
outlay. The plant and equipment are a 
general charge on the colony and for gen- 
eral use. Material and stores are bought on 
a cooperative basis to assist economy; the 
selling of the produce of the colony is simi- 
larly organized. Each Moshav has its own 
school, hospital, blacksmith and _ wheel- 
wright. There is community of interest, 
but individualism of effort and indepen- 
dence in result. 

The Moshav colonies may lack the romance 
of the Kevuzah social experiment, but they 
are more normal and, incidentally, become 
more rapidly self-supporting; and they have 
the advantage of fitting into an existing 
social system which will. save them many 
of the problems which will undoubtedly as- 
sail the Kevuzah colonies in time. 

Zionist colonization has its unusual fea- 
tures, and the term “common,” which, for 
convenience, is used to signify group settle- 
ments, has frequently been misquoted as 
“communist.” There is, as in every coun- 
try, a Communist Party in Palestine. It 
comprises a fluctuating 5 per cent. of 
the total Jewish immigration, and it cor- 
centrates its activities in certain col- 
onies where conditions are admittedly 
severe—among the unemployed and the 
disillusioned in the towns, and in very 
limited Arab circles, for Arabs, on the 
whole, do not respond effectively to Bol- 
shevist teaching. This Palestine party 
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is sporadically in touch with Moscow, and 
their orders, dictated by the Komintern, are 
anti-Zionist. For the Bolsheviks look on 
Zionism and Jewish nationalism in general 
as bourgeois, capitalist, counter-revolution- 
ary and pro-British. They refuse to recog- 
nize the movement, and persecute those who 
dare to attempt to spread it in Russia, 
where in Czarist days it had great support. 
Bolshevism is international: Jewish activ- 
ities in Palestine are national. So the 
Fraxia, as the Palestine Communist Party 
calls itself, refuses to talk Hebrew, which 
is national, and talks Yiddish, which is in- 
ternational. 

But it does not thrive, for all that its 
activities are given surprising latitude. In 
one colony, Tel Yusef, a section of its fol- 
lowing recently attempted a coup d’état and 
was soundly belabored by the communal ma- 
jority among their fellow colonists. The 
Fraxia has been ejected from the Palestine 
Labor Party, which throughout the period 
of Zionist financial difficulties, has given 
the Executive, which is essentially repre- 
sentative of capital, its steady and unsel- 
fish cooperation on anything but Bolshevik 
lines. 

It cannot be denied, and a visit to the 
colonies will confirm the fact, that the great 
majority of the immigrants are advanced 
social thinkers, of an intelligence which it is 
amazing to find in a Palestine hamlet. 
Again, the majority come from Russia. It 
is a circumstantial case for a charge of 
Bolshevism which it would be easy to elab- 
orate. The present stage of development of 
the Jewish newcomers in Palestine may re- 
veal a marked and, maybe, abnormal dem- 
onstration of idealistic nationalism, but its 
disciples do work, do keep their cattle byres 
clean, do keep their tree nurseries weeded 
and their irrigation drains clear. There is 
the old adage about smoke and fire; but it 
would be a gross misapplication to affirm 
that in their present state of evolution the 
new Jewish colonies in Palestine are centres 
of Bolshevik propaganda. 


ARAB-JEWISH RELATIONS 


Newcomers invariably incur suspicion, 
and suspicion is prone to promote counter- 
suspicion among the suspected. Time alone 
can allay it. In Palestine mutual Arab- 
Jewish suspicion was for years fanned by 
foolish and loose propaganda on both sides, 
and it is only slowly that the rank and file 
In both parties are coming to realize that 
the Arab and the Jew can supplement each 
other’s existence as Palestinians if they are 
left alone. The Jew is by nature absorbent; 
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the Arab imitative. The immigrant has 
absorbed much of the mentality of Palestine 
into his own higher standards; and these 
higher standards are already appealing to 
the Arab population as worthy of their at- 
tention, for the Arab is also a practical 
liver. Five years ago no Jew dared show 
his face in the Moslem stronghold of 
Nablus; today he can live there in peace. 
On the other side, the idea of Arabs fre- 
quenting the purely Jewish Tel Aviv was 
unheard of; today the modern and ani- 
mated Jewish hotels of the town boast of 
their Arab habitués. In the recent earth- 
quake Nablus suffered terribly. There was 
danger of famine and the first succor 
came from Tel Aviv. The gesture was gen- 
uine and greatly impressed the Moslems. 
The Mayor of Nablus paid a special visit 
of gratitude to his confrére of Tel Aviv, a 
proceeding the high significant of which 
can be appreciated only by those whose 
memories are long enough to recall the 
bitter religious animosities of the past. 
And—a comic but an eloquent sequel—the 
following day the rabid pro-Arab journal, 
the Falastin, replaced its daily fulmination 
by a heavy-type notice: “In tribute to the 
magnanimous gesture of the Jews toward 
our suffering brothers in Nablus, we are 
today abstaining from our normal anti- 
Zionist leader.” 

Here a digression must be permitted. 
Jews are learning Arabic; but it is not to 
be expected that the Arabs will learn He- 
brew. Arab-Jewish cooperation will have 
to be built up on Arabic, and it is there- 
fore rather distressing to find, as the trav- 
eler does find in a new Jewish town, no 
notices other than in Hebrew. Parochial 
exclusiveness on such lines will not attract 
Arab buyers to Jewish markets nor foster 
good understanding. 

The formation of the Jewish Agency will 
bring new counsels to bear upon the Jewish 
problem in Palestine. The newcomers are 
about to translate expressions of good-will 
into practical cooperation. They may, and 
probably will, insist on an overhauling of 
the existing machine, on a tenser concen- 
tration on those issues that are productive, 
and on a stricter subordinaton of political 
to practical enterprise. But for two assets, 
which have been realized in the astound- 
ingly short period of ten years, they will 
have to give, for all time, the credit to 
Zionism. Hebrew is now a living language 
and a national bond of Jewry. The Jewish 
colonies have “found themselves” and are 
established as living Palestinian entities in 
the Land of Promise. 
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Conditions upon the earth inevitably 
change; hence no wise man will bind Trus- 
tees forever to certain paths, causes or in- 
Stitutions. * * * I give my Trustees full 
authority. * * * They shall best conform to 
my wishes by using their own judgment.— 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


case system in its school of business. 

In building up a Welfare Library on 
Benefactions at Washington, the National 
Welfare Association is carrying out the 
wishes and the plans of Mr. Alvin M. West 
of Los Angeles, Cal. The gift of his collec- 
tion of data on benefactions, and the en- 
dowment that is to maintain and build his 
welfare library may not be a large public 
gift, but it is one of importance. As this 
Welfare Library is intended to be of educa- 
tional value in the science of public giving, 
it has seemed wise to gather facts on bene- 
factions, in order that each “case” may 
be of value to those who study and work 
upon what else muy be done and how best 
to do it. 

We now present a few cases of public 
gifts and bequests, se'ected year by year, 
to illustrate the trend in benefactions from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Dec. 31, 1927. Count P. 
Bajnotti left to Providence, R. I., a fund 
of $10,000, and his will directed that the 
Mayor pay over the income each year to 
the most deserving young woman. The 
bequest was rejected because Providence 
has so many good women that to select one 
would leave out a hundred others equally 
worthy. In selecting these cases we say that 
there are a thousand more that deserve to 
be mentioned. Those that we select are 
illustrations of a definite trend, and we 
pick them in order that we may talk about 
them as we go. 


Hesse ee University has adopted the 


SOME CASES OF BENEFACTIONS 


1918—This is the great year of the 
World War. Public givers usually fit their 
gifts to the present need and the common 
thought of the time. Mr. LaVerne W. 
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Noyes, the inventor and manufacturer of 
windmills, gives $2,500,000 to the University 
of Chicago and follows this with another 
million in 1919 by his will for the re-educa- 
tion of our war patriots and for the training 
of their descendants to the spirit of patri- 
otic devotion which governed their fathers 
and mothers in the World War. Thirty 
scholarships have been established for wo- 
men workers in the war. Mr. Noyes thus 
expressed the common gratitude to our 
soldiers and sailors abroad and also to the 
noble women who went with them. 

Mrs. Russell Sage makes the people her 
heir. Having been a public benefactor for 
years, she now leaves some forty millions 
out of an estate of around fifty millions to 
public institutions. In 1907 she established 
the Sage Foundation in memory of Russell 
Sage, her husband, with an endowment of 
ten million dollars. The object of this 
foundation is to serve humanity with full 
discretion to the directors. By her will she 
doubles the fund. Some credit for her wise 
planning is due to her lawyer, who is him- 
self a humanitarian. There would be fewer 
failures in public giving if lawyers mingled 
the study of humanity along with their law. 

1919—Mr. Andrew Carnegie winds up 
his career of active public giving with only 
thirty million left. He has already provided 
for his wife and all others. Except for one 
million to public institutions, he gives all 
that he has left to his Carnegie Corporation. 
This corporation was established during his 
lifetime to have a perpetual life, and to 
carry on his beneficent interest in human- 
ity. There were no limitations whatever, 
and his trustees have full discretion as to 
time, place, ways, means and methods. The 
total of his gifts, $371,065,653, is not the 
full measure of this benefactor. He induced 
others to give, and his methods are an in- 
struction to all public givers. 

Mr. Henry Clay Frick of Pittsburgh 
leaves an estate of some $150,000,000. On 
this basis of valuation his gifts to public 
institutions were about $117,300,000. What 














Mr. Carnegie did in his lifetime, Mr. Frick 
tried to do by will. Litigation with tax 
authorities and other uncertainties have 
delayed the accomplishment of Mr. Frick’s 
benevolent plans. Some bankers are adver- 
tising that the “will” is the only way. But 
it would seem that the Carnegie method is 
more direct. 

Mr. Thomas Skeltcn Harrison of Phila- 
delphia establishes a foundation with some 
$600,000 to be vigilant for good government 
in his city. Louis Comfort Tiffany of Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., gives his home and 
about $1,000,000 to his Foundation for In- 
dustrial and Fine Art Education. Mrs. 
Margaret A. Howard is a Fifth Avenue 
modiste, and she leaves $400,000 to found 
a home for needlewomen. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller divides a hun- 
dred million dollars between his General 
Education Board and his Rockefeller Foun- 


dation. Its objects are to promote “the 
well-being of mankind throughout the 
world.” There are no strings upon the use 


of either principal or income. 

1920—Mr. Geore> H. Marsh of Van 
Wert, Ohio, se' -ts three trustees under his 
will and gives his home, his farm and his 
entire estate, worth nearly $5,000,000, to 
establish the Marsh Foundation. It is to 
provide a hom? and schooling for orphan 
“and other” children. The word “orphan” 
is too narrow, as a father may be alive and 
yet dead to a child. Mr. Marsh realized 
that it is the “underprivileged” child that 
needs relief. 

Dr. Bernard Daly of Lake County, Ore- 
gon, established the Bernard Daly Educa- 
tional Fund with about $1,000,000. This 
Foundation sends boys and girls of Lake 
County to Oregon colleges and technical 
schools with all expenses paid if necessary. 
They are selected by the trustees upon the 
nomination of the County Judge and the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


CHICAGO CHARITABLE CORPORATION 


1921—The Chicago Charitable Corpora- 
tion is founded by Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Wie- 
boldt with $4,500,000. Mrs. Hartley Jen- 
kins of Hartford, Conn., founds the Hartley 
Corporation for welfare work in the United 
States. Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson 
gave away ten million to public uses while 
she lived. She founded the Memorial Fund 
Association in 1905, and gave it over $8,000,- 
000. Now at her death this is to be the Mil- 


’ bank Memorial Fund. 


Mrs. Annie Hurt of Washington, D. C., 
leaves a fund to a bank at Washington to 
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establish a home for the blind, with discre- 


tionary power. The bank finds that a home 
for the blind already exists at Georgetown 
in the District of Columbia. Because of the 
discretionary power the bank is able to ar- 
range matters with the local society to ac- 
complish the objects of Mrs. Hurt and at 
the same time strengthen the work of the 
existing society. 

1922—-Mr. Henry E. Huntington of Cali- 
fornia and his wife dedicate their home and 
estate at San Marino with an endowment to 
public uses. They do not wait to die, but 
give deeds to trustees with power to fill all 
vacancies as they occur. A gift like this 
cannot be valued in money. It is said to be 
worth over fifty million, with more to come 
by will in 1927. 


FUNDS FOR LABORATORY 


The gifts of those who really know are 
wonderfully instructive. Dr. K. Von Ruck 
gives $700,000 by his will to the Von Ruck 
Laboratory which he had incorporated to 
carry on his war against tuberculosis. 
However great the flow of money, the war 
against disease should never falter. 

1923—Milton S. Hershey made a million 
and retired. He and his wife started on a 
world tour. They barely got started when 
one said to the other, “Do you think this 
fun?” They agreed that they did not, and 
proceeded back to Pennsylvania and back 
to work in the candy business. They bought 
the old Hershey homestead, and built a 
brand new town named Hershey near Har- 
risburg, Pa. In 1909 Mr. and Mrs. Hershey 
made a deed to the Hershey Trust Company 
of about 500 acres and the homestead where 
Mr. Hershey grew up as a boy. They ap- 
pointed nine managers, and Mr. Hershey 
was one of them. That was the beginning of. 
the Hershey Industrial School. Where it 
will end nobody knows. Mr. Hershey did 
not advertise the home and school. But in 
1923 the public found out that he had given 
to his trust company for his school the six- 
teen companies in the United States and 
Cuba which constitute the Hershey candy 
business. This business is a greatly going 
affair, and the present value is said to be 
not less than sixty million dollars. This 
great fund is for “male orphans” whose 
fathers are dead. First come those from 
the local counties, then come those from 
the State, then boys from the United 
States, but they may come from anywhere 
else. Mr. Hershey lives for his employes 
and for the Hershey orphans. His wife has 
already gone, and after Mr. Hershey goes 
this great fund is designed to go on for- 
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ever. There has been some criticism of this 
benefaction because it is limited too nar- 
rowly, but Mr. Hershey is still here, and 
without doubt there will be a modification 
clause left so that so great a plan may be 
fitted to the future needs of humanity. 


AID FOR CRIPPLES 


William Henry Eustis of Minneapolis is 
a lawyer. He is also a cripple and has been 
since infancy. If he had been able to get 
proper treatment when a boy then he might 
not have gone through life with a cross to 
bear. Again he might not have been so 
great a man. The man who wins with a 
handicap is greater than he who is favored 
by good fortune. But Mr. Eustis does not 
want any other child to be in need of proper 
treatment for a crippled condition. So he 
gives one million to the University of Min- 
nesota to build a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren, and half a million more to cure such 
children. Then he gives another million to 
Minneapolis for its school for cripples. 

1924—Mr. James B. Duke started out in 
a log cabin down in North Carolina. He de- 
cided that he wished to do in the tobacco 
business what Mr. Rockefeller did in the 
oil business, and he did. Now Mr. Duke 
gives forty million dollars to fifteen trus- 
tees, with power to fill vacancies, and thus 
is established a J. B. Duke Foundation for 
education and other welfare objects in 
North and South Carolina. He endows the 
Duke University near Durham. Then in 
the following year he leaves by his will still 
other millions to his foundation and to his 
university. 

William E. Harmon establishes the Har- 
mon Foundation. He hopes it will always 
be a family foundation, and that the Har- 
mons of the future will take pride in “their 
trusteeship of helpful work.” Mr. Harmon 
says that when business men get the vision 
then “many little foundations will arise” 
to support humanitarian work. 

Mr. Clarence H. Mackay gives $450,000 to 
the University of Nevada for a school of 
mines. Mr. Mackay inherited from his 
father wealth dug from Nevada mines. Mr. 
Mackay thus shares his wealth with the 
mining State where the family fortune be- 
gan. Many come to profit and but few re- 
turn to share. 

Mr. George Eastman gives stock in his 
Kodak company for education. Its market 
value is around twenty million dollars. His 
chief interest in life are the employes whom 
he has gathered together. His gifts at 
Rochester inure to their benefit and to that 
of their descendants. 


The New York Times Company under- 
writes the cost of a Dictionary of American 
Biography estimated to cost $500,000. We 
have monuments and memorials to the great 
and the near great. But this is an effort to 
make to live again in book and_story the 
lives of the thousands upon thousands who 
have made our country great. 

1925.—Mr. Victor Fremont Lawson of 
Chicago has been a News editor for forty- 
nine years. He was one of the founders of 
The Associated Press. At 75 he leaves a 
wonderful will. He gives $2,505,000 to pub- 
lic institutions, which is three-fourths of 
his estate. His finger has been upon the 
pulse of the world. When he gives to the 
boys, he gives to the girls; when he remem- 
bers those at home, he thinks of those 
abroad. He deals generously with his asso- 
ciates and his employes. He establishes no 
foundation and gives no instructions with 
his gifts. Most wills are like that. Be- 
cause they are ordinary they get no great 
mention. Most will simply divide up and 
dissipate an estate. All too soon do we for- 
get those who in modesty permit themselves 
to be forgotten. 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey is also a publisher. 
By will he gives his residuary estate to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, with no 
strings whatever for the general objects of 
the institution. The value of this public 
gift is probably around $25,000,000. Mr. 
Munsey had talked somewhat about mak- 
ing a new will and the mutualization of his 
newspaper properties. Time waits for no 
man to carry out good intentions. 


FORTUNE FROM COCOANUTS 


Mr. Leopold Schepp has made a fortune 
in cocoanuts. He started out peddling palm 
leaf fans on the horse cars of New York. 
He sets up a Foundation with a gift of 
$2,500,000 for worthy boys.. Then the story 
goes abroad that Mr. Schepp wants public 
advice as to what he should do with his 
remaining wealth. There is a deluge of 
mail. There are more than 82,000 letters. 
But on his eighty-fourth birthday Mr. 
Schepp gives $1,000,000 to his Foundation 
for worthy girls. The idea was his own and 
did not come from any one among his pub- 
lic advisers. 

1926.—Mrs. Anna M. Richardson Hark- 
ness (Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness) leaves 
$36,650,000 to charity and to public funds. 
This brings her public gifts up to $64,500,- 
000. Her will was made in 1920, and she 
had given thirty millions after her will was 
made in anticipation of its provisions. She 
organized her “Commonwealth Fund” in 















1918 for the “welfare of mankind.” Her 
gifts of more than twenty millions to that 
fund are free of limitations. So intelligent 
has been the experimental and demonstra- 
tion work of the Commonwealth Fund that 
it would be a great loss to social progress 
if it must dispose of the principal of its 
endowment within thirty years. 


e 
FoR NEGROES’ BENEFIT 


Jim McAllister was an old negro servant. 
When he died he left a will giving to W. W. 
Fuller, Esq., attorney for the American To- 
bacco Company, all his property. In his 
will he said: “Mr. Willie never failed me. 
He may not need my little home. I pray 
not. But he will know better what to do 
with it than I do.” So there was estab- 
lished down at Fayetteville the “Jim McAI- 
lister Christmas Fund” with $5,000, the pro- 
ceeds of his property. On Christmas Day 
there gathered at a Fayetteville bank some 
forty ante-bellum negroes to share in the 
distribution of Christmas gifts from Jim. 
The fund is for the benefit of negroes and 
may go on forever. 

1927.—Mr. Payne Whitney leaves a very 
large estate. His will deals generously with 
his family and friends. Then it divides the 
residue into 300 shares. He gives 46 shares 
to institutions with the mere suggestion 
that the gifts be held as endowment fynds, 
but even the principal to be available for 
buildings or other capital expenditures. 
Then he gives to three individual trustees 
another 46 shares with absolute discretion 
to use the fund for public purposes. Thus 
is established the Payne Whitney Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Henry Buhl Jr. of Pittsburgh leaves 
$15,000,000 to trustees to establish the 
Henry Buhl. Foundation for discretionary 
welfare uses. 


GEORGE F. BAKER’S GIFTS 


Mr. George F. Baker of New York adds 
another million dollars to his five-million- 
dollar gift to Harvard for its Business 
School. The buildings are now complete, 
and Mr. Baker presents the keys, saying: 
“It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you the keys of these buildings.” Why 
should a man break down and sob when he 
leads off to raise the men of business to the 
rank of the learned professions? It is a sob 
of joy and not of sorrow. So do we all give 
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of our time and wealth for the very joy of 
service to mankind. 


COMMENTS 


The annual gift of income is news. An 
outright gift to man or institution is soon 
forgotten. There is an annual appreciation 
of our money and our memory when the 
check arrives from the discretionary fund, 
foundation or bank. 

While much has been given, there is far 
more to do. Population is growing. Needs 
are larger year by year. The pendulum of 
efficiency has swung very far. Old men 
and old women are finding it harder to hold 
their places, and very difficult to get other 
positions. Bigger and larger looms the 
question: “After forty, what?” 

It costs more to keep institutions going. 
The John Dickson Home has capacity for 
sixty elderly men at Washington. It is 
down to forty-one because its endowment 
income has decreased in buying power. It 
costs more to build institutions, and every 
institution needs income to aid in caring 
for those who can be kept away from the 
institution. 

Let not the fact that there are great 
givers and large gifts discourage the small 
giver and those who have but little of 
worldly wealth. It is the flow of small gifts 
and bequests that keeps things going. The 
American Red Cross has gathered and spent 
in the past ten years, year by year, prob- 
ably more than the income from all the 
great foundations. 

For centuries the human race has had 
faith that we do not die, but somehow have 
a perpetual life. It has been demonstrated 
that money can be entrusted to corpora- 
tions, to individuals, to institutions, to cities, 
States and Governments and also to banks 
with discretion to apply income to whatever 
seems to them best to be done from year 
to year. 

The outstanding fact of the past ten 
years is this: many people are actually 
planning to go on forever in public service. 
The Foundations are coming. Some are 
small and some are great. Most are wise, 
but some are foolish. More and more every 
year the permanent funds and foundations 
are springing up. Soon there will be many 
striving to aid humanity. 

We have reached the age of the discre- 
tionary foundation in public giving. 


II—Individual Treatment in Organized 


Welfare Work 


By PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


GENERAL SECRETARY, FAMILY SERVICE ORGANIZATION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Conference on Family Life in America 

Today, held in Buffalo during Qctober, 
Frank J. Bruno, the Chairman of the con- 
ference, declared that “from Charity to the 
Family” was the gamut through which so- 
cial case work had passed during the fifty 
years since the establishment of the first 
family society in 1877. 

Throwing its shadow across this develop- 
ment stands the English and European in- 
fluence. A noble company they are: St. 
Vincent de Paul and his rules to guard 
against indiscriminate giving; Casper Von 
Voght of Hamburg, with the plan for divid- 
ing the city into districts for the better 
discovery of the exact needs of the poor; 
Benjamin Thompson (Count Rumford) of 
Bavaria; Thomas Chalmers of Glasgow, 


GS ‘Conferen at the last session of the 


with his skepticism of the efficacy of doles 
from the public treasury, and his insistence 
upon investigation to discover the real needs 


of the poor; Frederick Ozanam, the young 
student of the law at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
who wrote, “Help is humiliating when it 
appeals to men from below, taking heed of 
their material wants only, paying attention 
but to those of the flesh, to the cry of hun- 
ger and cold, to what excites pity, to what 
one succors even in the beast—but it honors, 
when it appeals to him from above, when it 
occupies itself with his soul, with his re- 
ligion, moral and political education, with 
all that emancipates him from his passions 
and from a portion of his wants, with those 
things which make him free and make him 
great”; Octavia Hill and Edward Dennison 
in London. It was Octavia Hill who won 
the interest of John Ruskin in her efforts 
to improve the housing conditions of the 
poor in London’s slums. Dennison, an Ox- 
ford man, son of a Bishop of the Church of 
England, went into the East End of London 
to live among the poor. His philosophy was 
summed up in his words, “No man may de- 
liver his brother, he can but throw him a 
plank.” (Frank D. Watson: The Charity 
Organization Movement in the U.S.) 

In this country there was Joseph Tucker- 
man, first “minister-at-large” of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and William 
Ellery Channing of Boston. It was Tucker- 


man who was “the first American not only 
to distinguish between pauperism and pov- 
erty but to advocate consistently the aboli- 
tion of outdoor relief, the cooperation of all 
forces working on charitable problems, the 
principle of the registration bureau, and 
personal visitation, or friendly visiting, all 
chief articles in the new creed of charity.” 

Then there were the associations for the 
improvement of the conditions of the poor 
which sprang up in a number of cities be- 
fore our Civil War. They were the Lady 
Bountifuls of their time, engrossed in mate- 
rial wants—food, clothing, shelter. They 
did not possess the skill of using relief as a 
part of the treatment of disadvantaged 
families which is in the kit of tools of every 
well-trained social case worker today. 

Frederic Almy, who for twenty-seven 
years was General Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Mayflower of the movement in America, 
gives a picture of the handling of relief and 
social work of fifty years ago. He says: 

“Fifty years ago no devotion and no intel- 
ligence could by any possibility have pre- 
vented, cured or even relieved poverty, sick- 
ness and waywardness so well as now. So- 
cial invention had hardly begun. The ma- 
chinery now in everyday use had not been 
thought of, 

“Incipient poverty was then ignored and 
the doles then given without investigation 
were worse even than the doles after inves- 
tigation which followed. Hospitals then had 
a stigma like that of the almshouse. Public 
health work had not begun. Trained nurses 
did not exist. Medicine and surgery were 
primitive as compared with today. Proba- 
tion, parole, the indeterminate sentence and 
character work in reformatories and 
prisons were unknown. Even then the im- 
portance of prevention and cure rather than 
relief was talked of, but the tools now in 
use had been neither made nor imagined. 
Technique was rudimentary, while now it 
seems almost near the breaking point.” 
(Frederic Almy: Fifty Years of Family 
Social Work. Published by the Charity 
Organization Society of Buffalo, 1927.) 

In Brooklyn in 1877 aid was given to one- 
tenth of the population. Indeed, according 
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to Lawson Purdy, “the outdoor relief appro- 
priations became a vast political corruption 
fund. Large numbers of the population 
were taught to rely on the county help and 
sought it for no other reason than that the 
county gave it. One woman received help 
under nine different names.” 

The new charity organization movement 
swung sharply away from this emphasis on 
relief giving. Says Alexander Johnson, the 
living dean of that early group: “Our theory 
about relief was that all alms are degrad- 
ing and hurtful. We sympathized with Ed- 
ward Dennison in London’s dreadful East 
End when he said that every time he gave 
away a pound he felt he had done four 
shillings worth of good and sixteen shillings 
worth of harm. We insisted that no relief 
should be given except as a step to some- 
thing better, that only help to self-help was 
either just or kind.” (Alexander Johnson: 
Adventures in Social Welfare.) Instead, 
the new societies used every possible re- 
source to secure aid for those in need. 

Like most experiments, the new move- 
ment encountered bitter opposition in those 
cities where the old type of relief agency 
was still going blithely on its way. Here 
and there truces were made; in some amal- 
gamations were effected, but when “the old 
lion and the young lamb lay down together 
the lamb sometimes got his natural place 
inside the lion.” 

Alexander Johnson vividly portrays the 
situation in his chatty and informing Ad- 
ventures in Social Welfare. He says: “Most 
of the paid executives of the old societies 
were elderly men long past the age when 
new things come easily. A worn-out preacher 
was thought properly pensioned in such a 
job. When the Philadelphia Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity began (1878), a leading 
newspaper criticized it for paying its agents, 
saying that no one should be paid for char- 
ity work unless he would otherwise be him- 
self an object of charity; and the paper 
voiced a usual opinion. The Associated 
Charity and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety workers were mostly young, they were 
full of energy, many of them ached for co- 
operation, but some resented the unkind 
things that were said about them and were 
spoiling for a fight. When these met as 
opponents in public, as they did rarely, the 
verbal victory usually seemed to belong to 
the new people, but such victories were 
superficial. 

“The old order had its firm place in the 
community. It was chiefly supported by 
a few wealthy and, therefore, conservative 
people. The new conception, or what we 
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thought new, was somewhat disquieting to 
them. It challenged some things positively 
and vaguely many others; among them some 
people thought the Scriptures to be even 
the bases of social order. Its Utopian pur- 
pose was to abolish poverty. A favorite 
maxim was ‘wise charity exists to make 
itself needless.’ Now the benevolent wealthy 
of the last century perhaps all unconscious- 
ly did not really desire to abolish poverty. 
What’s the use of being rich if there are 
no poor. They wanted to relieve the poor 
in the most economical way; they were sin- 
cerely sorry for them; but they were piously 
resigned to the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence which has so ordained the uni- 
verse that there must be rich people and 
poor ones. 

“The old heads quoted the Bible freely. 
They said ‘the poor ye have always with 
you.’ They reminded us that ‘the poor 
shall never cease out of the land.’ They 
were a little doubtful about investigation, 
still more of central registration, lest their 
left hands should know what their right 
hands were doing, and, besides, we are told 
to ‘give to him that asketh thee.’ The 
young enthusiasts did not admire that range * 
of texts. Their favorite passages mentioned 
Lazarus, who in the long run had so much 
the better of Dives; Job, who searched out 
the causes of trouble; and the camel which 
had cifficulty with the needle’s eye.” (Alex- 
ander Johnson, pages 49-50.) 

In 1886 at the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections held at St. Paul 
a report was made on charity organization 
in cities. It showed that of the fifty-two, 
twenty gave relief from their own funds 
and thirty-two did not. (Alexander John- 
son, page 50.) 


“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT’? PERIOD 


This early period has been called by 
Francis H. McLean the “investigation and 


report” period. Not only did the early 
society hesitate to provide relief from its 
own funds, but it also “did not primarily 
undertake responsibility for treatment, 
though it gave a good deal of incidental 
treatment. The content of family work 
centred around investigation — supplying 
verified facts about any given family situa- 
tion and finding some organization or indi- 
vidual who, given the facts collected by the 
Charity Organization Society, would en- 
deavor to meet the situation.” (Content of 
Family Case Work. Report of a Commit- 
tee of the American Association for Organ- 
izing Family Social Work, 1926.) 

There was also much talk about the 
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“hopeless case” and the “helpable individ- 
ual.” The treatment of the early societies 
was for the “helpable.”” The others were 
to be handed over to the semi-penal poor 
law. 

This attitude, however, took its color from 
the times. The economic man and the econ- 
omists strode the stage. The popular lines 
uttered were prevention, the abolition of 
poverty, economic determinism. Man’s 
behavior and condition might be partly 
traceable to some economic situation, which, 
if it could be controlled, might also affect 
his failure or success. 

Mr. Bruno has stated some of the results 
of this state of mind. “The first was that 
of considering each applicant merely as an 
individual, and the second was that of 
choosing one social factor, poverty, as the 
subject of our social endeavor.” 

Mr. Homer Folks, Secretary of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association, be- 
lieves, however, that this early talk about 
prevention was taken seriously by only a 
few choice spirits. In his Presidential ad- 
dress at the Washington meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work (1923) 
he declared: “The dependable public offi- 
cials of the community, and its stable and 
well-to-do citizens, found their real satis- 


factions in the many agencies of cure and 


correction; in solid and substantial hos- 
pitals, where visibly the sick were made 
well; in orphanages, which seemed so su- 
perior to ordinary houses; in reformatories 
and in family aid. They had no misgivings 
as to the success of such agencies. To them 
the prevention of sickness, distress and 
crime existed as a theory, an ultimate ob- 
jective, it seemed rather of the nature of a 
speculation, worth trying, probably, people 
spoke well of it, but at best, mighty uncer- 
tain as to results; undoubtedly very ex- 
pensive, and bringing tangible benefits only 
in the distant future if ever.” 

In spite of Mr. Folks, however, much 
of the social servi literature is impreg- 
nated with this ideal of prevention—a tilt- 
ing against injustice. 

Mary E. Richmond, the trailmaker of 
social case workers in America, is of the 
opinion that the flood tide of interest in 
reform which moved later across the coun- 
try from 1905 to 1914 delayed social case 
workers in their mastery of some of their 
difficulties. She cites the following inci- 
dent: “One of my fellow-directors, on the 
monthly all day trip that I used to take 
at that time to the meetings of the board 
of a large hospital for the insane, was in 
the habit of declaring with a magnificent 
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air that ‘prevention was the watchword of 
the hour.’ Perhaps this mouth-filling 
phrase was responsible for the fact that [ 
could not interest him in providing thera- 
peutic occupations for the vacant-eyed and 
vacant-handed women inmates of the hos- 
pital. During all that period, I know, it 
was uphill work to interest either the public 
or the social reformer in any reform that 
dealt with people one by one instead of in 
great masses. It was a time of slogans.” 
Whether it has been the slogan of preven- 
tion, or the impinging of social and eco- 
nomic facts upon he worker as she climbed 
rickety stairs or fumbled her way along 
dark alleyways, a marked characteristic of 
family agencies has been leadership in 
social planning and in the development of 
resources which have meant a fuller way 
of life for men and women. This fact was 
especially true until the development of 
councils of social agencies and community 
chests to which the war gave such an im- 
petus. Thus it was, for instance, that the 
first housing exhibits were put together 
under the New York Charity Organization 
Society and that the anti-tuberculosis pro- 
gram of the country had its inception in 
one of its committees. Historically, in city 
after city, family societies have been the 
pilots in social programs—more adequate 
and intelligent care of the feeble-minded, 
housing reforia, visiting nursing, legal ser- 
vice to the poor. With the recent tremen- 
dous sweep of joint action in social plan- 
ning, family societies have steered their 
way with the flotilla cf diverse agencies. 


THE FAMILY AS UNIT 


Butt here has come a change of direction 
—a change of emphasis. Speaking in 1918, 
Francis H. McLean, at present field director 
of the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, said: “Let us ask our- 
selves whether the community or the fam 
ily is and is going to be our unit? I think 
it will be agreed that the latter is * * * 
What are the implications? Why, that in 
no jot or tittle is anything taken from the 
community programs of our societies as 
they are today, but there is added a new 
field, to which increasing attention must be 
given: the study of the family itself as an 
institution. Disorganized family life is 
really becoming more and more the working 
basis of our day-to-day activities. [ cannot 
conceive of this being other than a far big- 
ger program than we have ever had. It in- 
cludes, indeed, all that we have hitherto 
done, excepting that it withdraws us from 
any false positions we may be occupying as 
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sole community organizers. * * * It brings us 
to community conference as a movement 
working with and studying family problems 
as a whole, which means that we are con- 
cerned in all community movements affect- 
ing family life.” 

With this shift in emphasis, however, 
family societies are still actively participat- 
ing, as they should, in study and agitation 
of social measures. Thus it is that the New 
York organization has recently made a 
study of the factors of venereal disease in 
families under its care; during the past 
year a worker in the St. Louis Provident 
Association won the Harmon prize for an 
article dealing with the handling of unem- 
ployment in one of the districts of the so- 
ciety; in Kentucky the Chairman of the 
State Committee which is striving for the 
passage of a mothers’ aid law is secretary 
of one of the family agencies. 

The concern with problems affecting fam- 
ily life of which Mr. McLean speaks is an 
index of another emphasis—the discovery 
or rediscovery of the individual—which has 
challenged the attention of social case 
workers today. In the words of Osler, “it 
is more important to know what sort of pa- 
tient has a disease than what sort of dis- 
ease a patient has.” This concern, of 


course, is not alone that of family societies 
but has impregnated other organizations as 
well—the school, the court, the church, and 


various social agencies. I shall illustrate 
from the medical field. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot describes some of 
the baffling and discouraging events which 
led him in 1905 to add the first medical so- 
cial worker in the country to the staff of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital “to 
complete my diagnosis through more care- 
ful study of the patient’s malady and eco- 
nomic situation, to carry out my treatment 
through organizing the resources of the 
community, the charity of the benevolent, 
the forces of different agencies which I had 
previously seen working so harmoniously 
together outside the hospital.” 

He says: “Much of the treatment which I 
prescribed was obviously out of the pa- 
tient’s reach. I would tell a man that he 
needed a vacation, or a woman that she 
should send her children to the country, but 
it was quite obvious, if I stopped to reflect 
a moment, that they could not possibly 
carry out my prescriptions, yet no other 
filled the need. To give medicine was often 
as irrational as it would be to give medicine 
to a tired horse dragging uphill a weight 
too great for him. What was needed was to 


unload the wagon or rest the horse; or, in 
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human terms, to continue methods of help- 
ing the individual to bear his own burdens 
in case they could not be lightened. De- 
tailed individual study of the person, his 
history, circumstances and character were 
frequently essential if one was to cure him 
of a headache, a stomach ache, a backache, 
a cough, or any other apparently trivial ail- 
ment.” 

In the introduction to an article with the 
significant title, “Sharing Experience,” 
Miss Gordon Hamilton of the New York 
School of Social Work tells the following 
case story as illustrating this modern case 
wcrk procedure: 

“Not long ago, a woman went to a fam- 
ily welfare agency for help. Her husband 
had been drinking heavily for several years 
and every one in the home was suffering 
from the emotional and the economic ten- 
sion. Nothing dramatic ensued. Congenial 
part-time work outside the home was found 
for the wife, which tended to relieve the 
strain. The two high school children were 
helped to choose and find jobs, and the 
husband was persuaded to go to a psychia- 
trist for treatment. Slowly there emerged 
a more stable family life, with a better un- 
derstanding by all of the causes of the past 
difficulty, of the assets which might be dis- 
covered in this family relationships and the 
way in which their several abilities might 
better be harmonized and developed.” 

In other words, the social case worker is 
more concerned with looking within than 
without; she has an abiding faith in the 
possibilities in human beings; she wishes 
to know the tensions and stresses and 
strains within the family group; she is sen- 
sitive to the strength of real family life. 


WELFARE WORKER’S NEW STANDPOINT 


The worker is also taking another turn 
up the flight of stairs. She is coming to 
the realization that there must be “partici- 
pation” upon the part of the individual or 
family with whom she is working if pliable 
strength is to be developed rather than the 
characteristic of a jellyfish. Entering 
with understanding into the lives of other 
folks and sharing with them their experi- 
ences is a rich and a rare thing. One who 
enters this portal must leave behind the 
cloak of superiority and the shoes of pious 
good deeds. 

The concern of earlier case workers for 
the economic welfare of the family, a mini- 
mum budget for the actual material needs, 
as food, clothing and shelter, left little place 
for beauty, for creative joy, for elation of 
the spirit. The drab lives of the poor, 
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where no place is for dreams, have been 
poignantly depicted by Vachel Lindsay in 
his poem “The Leaden-Eyed”’: 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 

They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their 
price. 

It . ~ world’s one crime its babes grow 
uli, 

Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

~_ a they starve, but starve so dream- 
essly, 

Not that they sow, but that they seldom 


reap, 
Not that they serve, but have no gods to 


serve, 
Not that they die, but that they die like 
sheep. 


A case worker in our city went to the city 
market and bought a huge bunch of bitter- 
sweet which she took to a woman shut in a 
dingy apartment with a brood of children, a 
woman who had roamed the hillsides as a 
girl; another took some records, such as 
“Humoresque” and “The Anvil Chorus,’ to 
a family which had a cheap victrola and a 
few jazz tunes; still another bought some 
cheap but attractive prints for a family, 
beauty-starved. . 

This interest in the individual and the 
treating of each different individual differ- 
ently is not, as I have said, the sole concern 
of the family agency. Case work—‘from 
being nobody’s child, suddenly it has be- 
come everybody’s child.” This infinite be- 
lief in human beings and the development 
of a skill and a technique to put that faith 
into practice has become the heritage of 
many forms of social case work. To be 
sure, to a considerable extent they stem 
from it, but their own fruitage has been 
rich and varied. 

Among these blooms is the whole move- 
ment looking toward the care and protec- 
tion of children; visiting teachers; medical 
social work; travelers’ aid; psychiatric so- 
cial work; Red Cross Home Service; moth- 
ers’ aid; probation and parole officers; 
trained service in certain public depart- 
ments and the social worker in the church. 

This individualizing of the individual is 
permeating into all the crevices of our so- 
cial system. Some case workers have re- 
gretted this fact. They have considered the 
discovery of the individual a sacrosanct 
thing, reserved for their own province. 
They are like the man in the limerick: 

An epicure dining at Crewe, 

Found a full-grown mouse in his stew. 

Said the waiter, ‘‘Don’t shout 


Or wave it about 
Or they’ll all be wanting one, too.’’ 


Social agencies should welcome the fact 
the community has caught their infection of 


concern for every individual man, woman 
and child. 

Now social case work finds itself at still 
another turn in the road. In what ways is 
this so? Life in America is a radically dif- 
ferent thing from what it was fifty years 
ago. The village of our grandfathers has 
become the huge, buzzing city with its cross- 
currents of activity. America has moved 
swiftly from an agricultural and rural 
people to a highly organized industrial na- 
tion. The roll of the prairie is broken by 
the belch of smokestacks and the flare of 
furnaces. The simple environment of the 
town has given place to the stresses and 
strains of the modern high-pressure city. 
People live cooped up.in stuffy apartment 
houses. With the coming of the flivver a 
new vagabondage has set in. The movie 
with its glittering sex-lure fills the place of 
the band concert in the village square. In 
the words of the darky who found himself 
adrift in a boat, “We ain’t here any more. 
We done gone away.” 


CHANGING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


All our ideas of family relationships are 
also undergoing a serious change. In my 
own city during the past week one of the 
evening newspapers has been publishing 
each night the comments of prominent peo- 
ple on “companionate marriage.” In the 
United States we now have one divorce to 
about every seven marriages, and 1925 saw 
the highest divorce rate ever recorded in 
the United States. Speaking at the Confer- 
ence on Family Life held in Buffalo last 
October, Professor W. F. Ogburn of the 
University of Chicago declared that all the 
functions largely performed by the family 
in the past have been seriously declining 
except that of affection. If Professor Og- 
burn is right, those social agencies which 


are primarily concerned with the family| 


will find greater demands made upon them 
in the future than in the past. 

Ralph G. Hurlin, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, has made. a study of the 
astounding rise in relief expenditures of 
family agencies for the ten-year period 
1916-1925. The increase in ninety-six or- 
ganizations was 305 per cent. during that 
time (uncorrected for the change in value 
of money). 

Family agencies from coast to coast are 
agonizing over this situation. In city after 
city funds are not in sight to meet the relief 
demands. In a thorough study of the situa- 
tion Edward D. Lynde, Secretary of the 
Associated Charities of Cleveland, found 
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that “the increase in applications from vari- 
ous causes in some cities provides a com- 
plete explanation of the rise in total relief 
expenditures.” 

There have been various explanations 
given for this increase in applications for 
aid. Many social workers believe that the 
surge forward of the Community Chest 
movement has brought dramatically before 
thousands of people in cities the fact that 
there are agencies prepared to serve those 
in need. Among other factors probably are 
the keying up of industry, the increased 
standard of living, the congestion of people 
in urban centres and a new understanding 
of what is really meant by adequate re- 
lief. 

The whole Community Chest movement, 
which in some cities has taken an over- 
lordship of social agencies while in others 
it has been the friend and adviser, is being 
seriously but sympathetically appraised by 
social agencies. There are now about 300 
communities in the United States and Can- 
ada where the Community Chest plan is in 
operation. The year ended June 30, 1927, 
these communities had raised $64,000,000 for 
various forms of social work. This plan 
has come to stay. In many cities it has 
resulted in widening and deepening the in- 
terest in a more livable way of life for all 
the folks within their borders. Then, again, 
here and there, it has meant a tightening 
of the grip of a few people on the social 
planning of these communities. Fortu- 
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nately, the leadership of the national or- 
ganization is wide. It appreciates that the 
safe course lies in democratic participation 
by all. 

Linton B. Swift, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, has enumerated as fol- 
lows some of the difficult problems now 
confronting family agencies: 

“Ever-rising relief expenditures. The 
significant implications of the theory that 
we have reached a ‘saturation point’ in pub- 
lie support. Loss of constituency and indi- 
vidualized support in chest cities. Over- 
whelming case loads. Clarification of our 
functions and objectives in the light of the 
changes which have taken place in social 
work as a whole. The development of new 
and more effective methods of creating 
public interest and understanding. 

“If our movement makes no real and con- 
certed attack upon these and similar prob- 
lems, they may be solved by others, or by 
default, with results little to our advan- 
tage. But the family social work movement 
is rich in experience and in achievement. 
* * * Family social work may look for- 
ward to a future in increased usefulness to 
the mass of struggling humanity which it 
serves.” 

In his poem “The Hired Man,” Robert 
Frost gives his definition of home: 

Home is the place where, when you have to 
go there, 
They have to take you in. 


Il-—Welfare Work Through Institutions 


By ELLEN C. POTTER 


DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES oF New JERSEY® 


to the man who fell among thieves on 
the road to Jericho, but found it nec- 
essary to supplement that personal service 
by institutional care, and to pay for that 
institutional care out of his own pocket. 
Welfare work, both public and private, 
has always had its origin in human personal 
appeal; on the one hand, the individual in 
distress; on the other hand, the individual 
more comfortably circumstanced who in at- 
tempting to provide relief for his fellow- 
man secures his own deepest satisfactions. 
_In Christian lands, so called, the recogni- 
tion of the obligation to correct individual 
and collective social maladjustments has 


‘[“e Good Samaritan rendered first aid 


been manifest to a degree not to be found 
in other countries, and the work of the pri- 
vate philanthropist, as well as govern- 
mental agencies and institutions, bears testi- 
mony to this fact. 

For generations institutional services in 
the field now recognized as that of Social 
Welfare were rendered not by government 
but by religious orders, by the Church it- 
self, and later by the private philanthropist, 


individually or collectively, and by fraternal 
orders. 


*For the compilation of figures used in this 
article the writer is indebted to Emil Frankel, 
Director of Research, Department Institutions 
and Agencies, New Jersey. 
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The legal recognition of governmental 
responsibility occurred during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth of England, and the Eliza- 
bethan poor laws were enacted placing the 
responsibility for the care of the unfortu- 
nate upon local poor law officials. 

As a result of the Elizabethan poor laws 
there were established houses of correction 
or workhouses in every county in old Eng- 
land, and it is stated that ultimately 1,600 
such workhouses were created, this repre- 
senting the earliest recognition in our Eng- 
lish-speaking world of governmental re- 
sponsibility for the care of dependent and 
delinquent classes in institutions. 

These ancient laws were transplanted to 
the New World and became the basis of 
much of the welfare legislation of our 
Colonial days. 


Poor LAW CoDE IN AMERICA 


While the Poor Law Code was not greatly 
modified in its transplanting, the Penal 
Code was distinctly modified, particularly 
in the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania and 
in West Jersey, where capital offenses were 
reduced to one in the former and two (trea- 
son and murder) in the latter, while in Eng- 
land at about that same time capital crimes 
numbered from 250 to 300 and most other 
offenses were dealt with by physical pun- 
ishment. 

Institutional services were provided both 
by public and private funds and public in- 
stitutions were supported out of State, 
county or municipal taxation. 

The development of medical science, as 
time went on, made it possible for those in 
authority to differentiate among the mass 
of humanity held in custody in almshouse, 
workhouse, jail and prison, and it became 
evident that some were physically ill and 
in need of medical treatment; others were 
mentally ill and for their own sake, as well 
as for the safety of others, required a dif- 
ferent type of care while still others at a 
later period were classified as mental in- 
competents and in need of a further differ- 
entiation in treatment. 

Without plan and without hindrance, in- 
stitutions both public and private sprang 
up, especially in wealthy Eastern States, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio particularly, each State institution 
under its own local board of managers be- 
ing a law unto itself and competing with all 
other State institutions for support out of 
State funds, while all private institutions 
were entirely independent of any supervis- 
ing or standardizing authority. 


Excessive sums of money were required 
for the maintenance of both public and pri- 
vate establishments, and in the period of 
the Civil War and the years immediately 
following, when taxes were a burden (and 
when are they not?), it became evident 
that some authoritative State body should 
be set up in an attempt to coordinate and 
standardize the operation of State institu- 
tions, to regulate in some measure the 
heavy expenditures necessary to maintain 
them, and also to act in a_ supervisory 
capacity in connection with private charita- 
ble undertakings. 

In 1863 Massachusetts established its 
Board of State Charities, with “powers of 
supervision and recommendation in relation 
to charitable and correctional institutions 
and with administrative powers in the mat- 
ter of admittance, transfer and discharge of 
pauper lunatics.” 

Other States followed; Pennsylvania in 
1869, to meet the especially pressing prob- 
lem created by the Legislature in its distri- 
bution of public funds to privately owned 
and operated institutions of various kinds, 
a practice which unfortunately was not 
checked and continues to this day to the 
detriment of the State-owned institutions, 
which are starved for lack of adequate 
State appropriation. 

By 1913 all but ten States had created 
these central authorities for the purpose of 
standardizing, correlating and supervising 
their public and private institutional activi- 
ties. 

In vew of the fact that in the field of 
public institutional welfare the local and 
central policy was, with rare exceptions, 
purely custodial; the burden placed upon 
the taxpayers continued to increase with 
the multiplication of the dependent child, 
the insane, feeble-minded, papuer and crim- 
inal. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


During the past fifty years medical sci- 
ence has made enormous advances, the social 
sciences have evolved and psychiatry and 
psychology, together with them, have begun 
to make their contribution to the under- 
standing of the human problems which have 
been accepted and locked behind bars as an 
inevitable burden for society to carry. 

A change of policy was imperative in the 
light of knowledge from that of acceptance 
of human wreckage for purposes of cus- 
todial care to a policy of prevention of such 
wreckage, for, to quote Joseph K. Hart, “in 
the long run our democracy will be tested 
not by the humanitarian movements that we 
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foster, important as these are, but by the 
extent to which we succeed in eliminating 
the occasions for humanitarian effort.” 

Our public welfare institutional program, 
therefore, embarked upon the fourth phase 
of its evolution at about the time of the 
World War, with State Governments under- 
taking the reorganization of their govern- 
mental departments; with the creation of 
Departments of Welfare or of institutional 
control, under various names and with vari- 
ous functions, but with the general emphasis 
placed upon the importance of the preven- 
tion of social maladjustments and the neces- 
sity of “economy and efficiency” in institu- 
tional administration. 

In terms of inmate population served in 
the several classes of institutions on a given 
date there were 


283,000 children in homes (institutional). 

267,000 patients in mental hospitals. 

52,000 inmates in institutions for the 
feeble-minded and epileptic. 

78,000 inmates in almshouses. 

79,000 in homes for the aged and incurable. 

109,000 inmates in prisons, reformatories, 
jails and workhouses. 


This total of more than 868,000 persons 


on a given date in institutions does not pro- 
vide a complete picture of our current in- 
stitutional population, because annual ad- 
missions on commitment and voluntarily for 
the most recent statistical year are as fol- 
lows: 


69,000 to homes for children. 

89,000 to mental hospitals. 

10,000 to institutions for feeble-minded and 
epileptic. 

64,000 to almshouses. 

441,000 to homes for aged and incurable 
(in a three-month period). 

38,000 to prisons and reformatories. 

320,000 to jails and workhouses. 


To this current total of 1,031,000 admis- 
sions there should be added more than 
5,100,000 persons treated in the general and 
special hospitals of the country. 

We therefore find ourselves in this year 
of grace 1928 with not less than 15,600 
welfare institutions, distributed as follows: 
4,900 general and special hospitals; 3,500 
prisons, reformatories, jails and work- 
houses; 2,700 children’s homes; 2,100 alms- 
houses; 1,300 homes for the aged; 526 
mental hospitals, and 168 institutions for 
the feeble-minded and epileptic, 125 for con- 
Valescents and incurables. These institu- 
tions minister to approximately 6,000,000 
persons during a twelve-month period. 
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Programs looking to the control and pre- 
vention of feeble-mindedness, insanity, de- 
pendency, &c., had been worked out through 
private agencies here and there and in the 
field of public health preventive programs 
for control of disease had been so successful 
that with the increasing knowledge in the 
social science field, it did not, and it does 
not, appear to be beyond the realms of pos- 
sibility that such programs can be made 
effective. 

That it is of vital importance that a con- 
structive policy and program be laid out 
and continuously developed in the institu~ 
tional field is apparent when it is recog- 
nized that, according to Odum, one-fifth of 
all State general funds are applied to pub- 
lic welfare activities, chiefly in the institu- 
tional field. 


INVESTMENT IN INSTITUTIONS 


On the basis of the figures of the United 
States Bureau of the Census for institutions 
in the census year 1923, we find that there 
is a capital investment of over $1,328,000,000 
in public welfare institutions, including 
State hospitals for mental diseases; institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded and epileptic; 
State prisons and reformatories; alms- 
houses, and hospitals, general and special. 
This vast capital outlay does not include 
the investment in county and municipal 
jails numbering over 3,400, nor does it in- 
clude the investment in more than 1,500 
homes for children, for no figures are avail- 
able. 

The annual maintenance costs in these 
institutions (exclusive of the jails and 
homes for children, for which figures are 
not available) are in excess of $384,000,000. 

With our enormous investment in lands 
and buildings of welfare institutions, with 
personnel employed numbering close to 
200,000, what can be said of our present- 
day administration and policies? 

Is the public receiving dividends in terms 
of high-class institutional service and in 
curative and corrective or “preventive” re- 
sults? 

The trend of the times is toward the 
classification of inmates in _ institutions 
suited to their special need for treatment 
and care. The principle has been thorough- 
ly demonstrated that such classification sim- 
plifies the problems of administration and 
treatment to an enormous degree and yet 
our almshouses, prisons, mental hospitals, 
&c., and even our homes for children, are 
suffering because of the failure of trustees 
or administrators to apply this simple fact 
to institutional administration. 
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In part this is due to inertia, in part to 
lack of funds, but quite as often to timidity 
in attempting to apply a recognized princi- 
ple to conditions which are bolstered up by 
precedent. 

New Jersey, under its State Board of 
Control, has perhaps progressed further 
than any other State in the application of 
the classification principle and is commit- 
ted to its further development, both as be- 
tween institutions and within institutions, 
which for that purpose must be constructed 
on the small unit basis as contrasted with 
the congregate plant of half a century or 
more ago. 

Another factor which tends to retard the 
development of good practice in every in- 
stitutional field is that those who are elect- 
ed or appointed as superintendents have had 
little practical or academic preparation for 
the work and in consequence they “learn at 
the expense of the job,” which, after all, is 
a costly method. 


TRAINING COURSES 


Within very recent years formal courses 
of training in institutional administration 
have been offered by universities, notably 
hospital administration at Marquette; some 
institutions have themselves offered train- 


ing experience; more recently at the Chil- 
dren’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., under 
Calvin Derrick, an intensive course of train- 
ing for superintendents of children’s insti- 


tutions has been given. The Department of 
Mental Diseases of Massachusetts offers, 
to selected medical men from their mental 
hospitals, special training on the central 
department staff and they are thereby ren- 
dered eligible for consideration when vacan- 
cies occur in superintendencies of mental 
hospitals. The Graduate School of Public 
Welfare Administration, University cf Chi- 
cago, is making a notable contribution in 
this field. 

Present-day practice, however, as a rule 
places at the head of a prison a man who 
may have been a good sheriff; at the head 
of an almshouse, one who has rendered 
political service; at the head of a home for 
children, a kindly woman, a retired minister 
or a fraternal brother; hospitals appoint 
from the ranks of business, nursing or the 
hotel field; while mental hospitals experi- 
ence the greatest difficulty in securing a 
man who combines the technical ability of a 
psychiatrist with the administrative abilty 
which will enable him to handle successfully 
the problems of a great institution. 

Not until institutional administration has 
been professionalized to a greater degree 
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than is now apparent can we expect to de- 
clare real dividends on’ our welfare institu- 
tional investment. 

A brief consideration of our standards 
and trends in welfare institutional fields is 
in order, grouping them as follows: General 
and special hospitals; mental hospitals; in- 
stitutions for feeble-minded and epileptic; 
children’s institutions; almshouses; homes 
for aged or incurable; prisons, reforma- 
tories, jails and workhouses. 


HospiITALS GENERAL AND SPECIAL 


Administration and policy in this field, 
in spite of wide variations and many ex- 
ceptions, is more nearly standardized than 
in any other group, thanks to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the American College 
of Surgeons, the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, all of them national agencies exerting 
their influence through educational chan- 
nels and relying upon the power of public 
opinion and the human desire to be “recog- 
nized” or “accredited” as attaining certain 
minimum standards of excellence. 

These hospitals are administered by the 
Federal Government, by State, County, City 
Government, and under private auspices. 
Of the more than 4,000 reporting to the 
Bureau of the Census 81.3 per cent. were 
maintained by non-governmental agencies. 
This freedom from political dominance may 
in part account for the response to educa- 
tional influence. 

There is little or no control by the State 
in relation to the establishment of new hos- 
pitals, and where the law requires that ar- 
ticles of incorporation shall be submitted to 
some central State body for approval, be- 
fore the hospital may function, it is more 
often “honored in the breach” than in its 
ol servance. 

The need of hospitals in rural communi- 
ties has been recognized in recent years and 
efforts to encourage their development and 
to standardize their administration have 
been made by the Duke Foundation in North 
Carolina and the Commonwealth Fund in 
various localities. 

The present trend indicates that hospital 
policy proposes to provide not only for the 
care of the sick but for the conservation of 
health through educational work in the 
community and through dispensary services 
for periodic health examinations, maternal 
and infant welfare, heart, .chest, venereal 
disease and nutrition clinics, and so forth. 

The need of supplementary institutional 
services to relieve hospitals of chronic, !- 
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curable or convalescent patients is becoming 
increasingly apparent as the high costs of 
care mount in the general hospital. 

The type of construction and service in 
tuberculosis hospitals has changed mates 
rially from that of the inexpensive open 
shack with fresh air, rest, graduated exer- 
cise and forced feeding, to the substantially 
constructed, highly specialized general hos- 
pital type of construction, equipped and of- 
ficered to treat all the medical and surgical 
complications which may attack the indi- 
vidual who is at the same time suffering 
from tuberculosis. The sanatorium at Glen 
Lake, Minn., is illustrative of this. Ad- 
vances in this field have been systematically 
promoted over a long period of years by the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

The improvement in standards of training 
of pupil nurses in hospitals is one of the 
marked advances of the past twenty years, 
in part due to the pressure brought to bear 
by the League of Nursing Education and 
by the standards set up in many States by 
the Board of Examiners for the Registra- 
tion of Nurses. 

Hospital social service has become an in- 
tegral part of the intra-and-extra-institu- 
tional work of the best hospitals and the 
practical benefits to the hospital and to the 
patient warrant a much wider use. 

Hospital construction is trending away 
from the large congregate wards to the 
smaller unit, rooms or cubicles, to the great 
advantage of the classification of patients. 


MENTAL HOSPITALS 


It may fairly be said that these institu- 
tions stand second to the general hospitals 
in their standards, and this, thanks to the 
efforts of the American Psychiatrie Asso- 
ciation and the National Committee on 


Mental Hygiene. Of the 526 classified by 
the census, 165 are State hospitals, 148 are 
public hospitals conducted by Federal, 
county and municipal Government and 213 
are private, but more or less under State 
supervision. 

When Dorothea Dix agitated for intelli- 
gent care of the insane she sought for a 
degree of Federal control which would have 
provided for equivalent standards of care 
throughout the United States. Her ideal was 
not realized and unequal provision of men- 
tal hospital facilities and standards 
throughout the United States is the result. 

The principle of State care for the men- 
tally ill is sound, but unfortunately through 
lack of intelligent planning, or failure of 
legislative support, no State has kept up 
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with’ needed bed capacity. Practicaily all 
State jinstitutions today are overcrowded, 
while county and municipal institutions 
have been created to supplement the State 
provision. The net increase in the number 
of the insane in New York last year was 
approximately 2,000, in Pennsylvania 600, 
in New Jersey 275. 

The pressure for increased bed capacity 
is so great that New York State has issued 
bonds to the sum of $100,000 for purposes 
of new construction; Pennsylvania has a 
substantial bond issue before the people 
for popular vote at the next election; while 
New Jersey, on the “pay as you go” prin- 
ciple, is financing her new construction out 
of a one-half mill current tax, which pro- 
vides about $2,500,000 per annum. 

As a preventive program, this is not suf- 
ficient and the mental hospital is extending 
its services out into the community through 
mental hygiene and diagnostic clinics, usual- 
ly in active cooperation with the central 
State department. 

In addition active institutional treatment 
is practiced in the best hospitals, running 
the gamut from major surgery through 
psychoanalysis, physio-hydro-musical-occu- 
pational therapy and_ recreational pro- 
grams. Psychiatric social service both in 
the wards and in the community is con- 
tributing to the improvement or recovery 
of patients and is an important factor in 
the development of the parole system. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE F'EEBLE-MINDED 
AND EPILEPTIC 


Provision for the institutional care of the 
feeble-minded and epileptic is as yet woe- 
fully inadequate in the United States. The 
problems of mental hospitals, prisons, jails, 
correctional schools are rendered more dif- 
ficult by the presence of these handicapped 
persons for whom insufficient provision is 
made in institutions exclusively for them. 

The census returns indicate that 154 in- 
stitutions were in operation in 1923, of 
which 122 were for the feeble-minded and 
17 for epileptics. Seventy of these were 
State institutions, 38 were Federal and 
other public, and 73 were private but more 
or less under State supervision. 

The late Dr. Walter E. Fernald, an out- 
standing figure in the field of mental de- 
ficiency, outlined in 1919 a State program 
for the care of the feeble-minded. This 
included identification, registration, educa- 
tion in public schools and institutions, su- 
pervision in the community after education, 
segregation in institutions of those who 
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could not adjust themselves to community 
life, and provision for special institutions 
for defective delinquents. Massachusetts 
has accepted this program in full, many 
other States in part. New York has pro- 
vided an institution for defective delin- 
quent males at Napanoch and a section for 
women defective delinquents at Bedford 
Hills, while from the Rome State School, 
under Dr. Charles Bernstein, the coloniza- 
tion program outside the parent institution 
for men and women in separate units, under 
proper supervision, for the performance of 
farm, industrial or domestic work, is car- 
ried on successfully, the inmates not only 
supporting themselves but rendering useful 
service to the communities in which they 
live. 

New Jersey, in pursuit of its policy of 
classification, is about to open a training 
school for high-grade feeble-minded girls; 
it has another for lower grade women and 
girls and two other institutions for males, 
one for idiots and the other for those of 
higher grade, while in addition it has the 
Vineland Training School. a private institu- 
tion, largely maintained by the State, where 
both sexes of trainable ability are cared for. 

t is obvious from this statement of fact 
that the institutional care of this large han- 
dicapped group provides an answer to but a 
smal] segment of the problem. 


INSTITUTIONAL HOMES FOR CHILDREN 


There is no form of benevolent under- 
taking which makes so strong an appeal as 
the care of the dependent child, and it is 
therefore not surprising to find that there 
are 2,011 homes for the care of these wards, 
not to mention 613 day nurseries and 145 
institutions for the juvenile delinquent. 

The mothers’ pension movement and 
juvenile. court probation work have mate- 
rially lessened the pressure to provide in- 
stitutional care for the dependent or the 
delinquent child, but the philanthropic pub- 
lic under the momentum of a hundred years 
of precedent still continues to establish new 
homes. (In Pennsylvania a census of insti- 
tutions for children revealed more than 
2,000 vacant beds about two years ago, and 
yet in the face of that fact new institu- 
tions were created.) 

Of the more than 2,011 institutions for 
the dependent child, 188 are under State, 
county or city auspices, while of the private 
institutions, 783 are under religious, 90 
under fraternal and 541 under other private 
auspices. 

State supervision of the religious and 
fraternal institutions is for the most part 


superficial under the law, but few State 
departments of welfare utilize to the extent 
that is possible the educational methods for 
improving standards. 

The modern trend is away from institu- 
tions and toward care, under proper super- 
vision, in the child’s own or in foster homes. 
Within institutions, however, great em- 
phasis is being placed upon the small unit 
or group in contrast to the enormous con- 
gregate groups of our old “orphan asy- 
lums.” New institutions are being built 
upon the “cottage plan,” as, for example, 
Carson College for Orphan Girls, Flour- 
town, Pa., which utilizes the simple  cot- 
tages along the-village streets as well as 
t}e charming, more costly buildings on its 
own campus. 

Mooseheart and the Masonic Home at 
Elizabethtown, Pa., illustrate this type on a 
larger scale. 

The massive congregate buildings erected 
in time past by Roman Catholic orders are 
undergoing structural and administrative 
changes under standards set up by a sub- 
committee of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, and St. Joseph’s Home 
at Peekskill, N. Y.; Holy Angels’ School, 
New York; Guardian Angel Home, Chicago, 
and others bear witness to the practicability 
of the “small-group system” of child care 
in institutions. 

With the elimination of the need of care 
for the many thousands of normal children 
who come under the provision of mothers’ 
pensions, an increasing proportion of espe- 
cially handicapped children will be the re- 


.cipients of institutional care, the ortho- 


pedic, deaf, blind, and so forth. 

For leadership in the development in the 
field of child care in institutions we are 
indebted to the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
the Russell Sage Foundation, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, and here and there 
to the Children’s Bureau of a State depart- 
ment. 

Following the Civil War the establish- 
ment of “Soldiers’ Orphans’ Homes” was 
the vogue; following the World War, under 
wise leadership, the Legion has committed 
itself to a program of family home place- 
ment, utilizing as a temporary measure local 
“Billets.” A recent statement issued by 
it as to comparative costs of rendering 
the service indicates not only greater econ- 
omy but greater satisfaction in the family 
home plan. 

Institutions for the boy and girl juvenile 
delinquent have evolved in the last fifty 
years from the penal, repressive type t0 
educational institutions built on the cottage 
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plan and utilizing a long-extended parole as 
a method of after-care. These institutions 
number 93 under State control, 30 under 
counties, 22 under private auspices. 

Conspicuous among these may be men- 
tioned Sleeghton Farm for Girls, under pri- 
vate auspices, in Pennsylvania, and James- 
burg (State Home for Boys), N. J. 

Space does not permit a discussion of day 
nurseries, detention homes, and so forth. 


THE ALMSHOUSE AND HOMES FOR THE AGED 
AND INCURABLE 


This group of institutions numbers 3,690, 
with 2,183 under county, city or township 
administration and 1,507 under private con- 
trol, 725 of these being under religious aus- 
pices. 

The public institutional group, with few 
exceptions, does not measure up to reason- 
able standards of efficiency. The smaller 
the unit the less efficient the administra- 
tion. Political interference is largely ac- 
countable for lack of standard and lack of 
vision in connection with this important 
public service. Only in the presence of ag- 
’ gressive, enlightened State supervision are 
reasonable standards maintained. 

The character of the inmate population 
has materially changed in the past fifteen 
years. No longer is it possible to operate a 
“county farm” with the able-bodied periodic 
drunk who was an inmate, for today less 
than 10 per cent. of the population can be 
classed as “able-bodied,” the remainder be- 
ing chronically ill or of advanced age. The 
“turn-over” in population is rapid, over 86 
per cent. remaining less than one year, 
while readmissions constitute 32 per cent. 
of all admissions. 

The time has come for the revamping of 
the program of care for the indigent in in- 
stitutions. The problem to be solved is one 
of the chronically ill; it can only be met on 
a hospital basis, political dominance must 
give place to professional leadership in 
these institutions; the Montefiore Hospital 
in New York is giving a practical demon- 
stration of the correct method of handling. 
It is to be hoped that the transformation of 
the “county farm” into the “county hospi- 
tal” will not be long delayed. 

Private homes for the aged are meeting a 
very pressing need, not only of the indigent 
but of persons of very moderate means, 
from good social station. State supervision 
: essential but too often limited under the 
aw. 

For the United States, there are reported 
but 125 institutions for the convalescent 
and incurable and this, combined with the 
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lack of adequate facilities for the care of 
the chronically ill, indicates a gap in our 
institutional system which should be filled. 

The present movement in the direction of 
old age pensions or insurance may pro- 
foundly influence this picture within the 
next ten years. 


PRISONS, REFORMATORIES, JAILS 


There are in the United States more than 
3,500 penal and correctional institutions 
which for the most part stand as a monu- 
ment to the apathy and stupidity of the 
public and the corruption of politically ap- 
pointed officials. 

Antiquated buildings (most of them over 
fifty and some one hundred years old), lack 
of classification, lack of trained personnel, 
lack of employment, lack of a constructive 
program, all contribute to the present de- 
plorable condition. 

Federal, State, county and municipal in- 
stitutions with few exceptions fall below 
any reasonable minimum standard of ex- 
cellence. 

Gradually but slowly, institutions for the 
care of women offenders are being estab- 
lished, separate from those for men (the 
first Federal institution for women has just 
been opened); prison farms are being devel- 
oped; productive work is being provided; 
here and there educational projects are be- 
ing undertaken as in the Western State 
Penitentiary in Pittsburgh; but, as always, 
prison institutional administration lags far 
behind the present knowledge and social 
conscience of the day. 

Such progress as has been made has been 
in large measure the result of the work of 
the National Committee on Prisons and 
Prison Labor, the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and occasionally of some State Department 
of Welfare or Board of Control. The activ- 
ities, recently, of the National Crime Com- 
mission and some State commissions give 
encouragement to the belief that we are 
about to turn a historic corner, and out of 
present chaotic conditions a coherent pro- 
gram of penal administration will be 
evolved, of which improved prison admin- 
istration will be a part. 

The citizens of this great republic have 
a right to demand that their tremendous 
investment in welfare institutions shall pe 
handled wisely in the interest, first, of 
those who must be served by them, and, 
second, in the interest of the taxpayer and 
the philanthropist who can ill afford to see 
their funds wasted. 

Is there any way out? Must we expect 
our course to be charted and our progress 
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made only as a result of tremendous urging 
by national private organizations and with 
little or no constructive thinking or plan- 
ning, or supervision on the part of the pub- 
lic agencies ? 

When we are ready to take our public 
welfare work out of politics and set it upon 
a sound professional basis, we may expect 
to see the desired results. 

That this is possible of attainment is be- 
ing demonstrated in some States and some 
counties today. The county welfare orga- 
nization in process of development for the 
past few years, on a statewide basis in 
North Carolina, indicates the possibilities. 
The Department of Public Welfare, West- 
chester County, New York, and the Mon- 
mouth County Organization for Social Ser- 
vice, New Jersey, demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of public and private cooperation 
in this field. 

But this is not enough, for local services 
are not effective without available State 
services coordinating and standardizing the 
whole effort. There must be assurance that 
there is at the centre a continuing and pro- 
gressive State policy, and an organization 
set up as a part of State Government, but 
in such form that no political upheaval can 
shake its foundation; with a personnel of 


such quality that its leadership is univer- 
sally respected by public and private agen- 
cies alike. 

Massachusetts has made consistent prog- 
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ress over a considerable term of years under 
its three able Commissioners of the Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare, of Corrections and 
of Mental Diseases. Their tenure of office, 
however, may be terminated by the Gov- 
ernor and the present continuity is the re- 
sult of years of precedent. 

The Board of Control of the State of 
New Jersey represents a type of govern- 
mental organization which is calculated to 
insure continuing and progressive policies 
free from unwise interference. 

Composed of eight socially minded citi- 
zens, men and women, serving without pay 
for overlapping terms of eight years, one 
appointed each year by the Governor, they 
are practically free to formulate and to pro- 
mote over a long term of years a construc- 
tive policy and program based upon our 
increasing knowledge in the field of social 
welfare subject to annual review by the 
Chief Executive and the Legislature through 
budget control. They are responsible for 
the selection and appointment of the Com- 
missioner of the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies and the subordinate staff, 
subject to suitable check on the part of the 
Chief Executive and of Civil Service. 

Given a governmental groundwork, such 
as this, with powers of inspection, super- 
vision and education, the welfare work of a 
State in its institutions, public and private, 
may be ultimately brought abreast of our 
times. 





Porto Rico as a Part of the United 
States 


Publication of the uncompromising reply by President Coolidge to the demand 
made on the United States by the Porto Rican Legislature for establishment of 
Porto Rico on the basis of a “Free State” aroused commotion in Porto Rico. 

In the following pages the events leading up to President Coolidge’s reply 
are narrated, and the documents in the case are published, including the text of 
the Porto Rican demands and of the President’s reply. The desires and aspira- 
tions re-formulated by Porto Rico in the light of the President’s letter are also 
summarized from the official reply made to the President’s statement by the 
island’s official spokesmen, under date of April 2, and transmitted through the 
Porto Rican Resident Commissioner toward the middle of April. 

Felix Cordova Davila, the Resident Commissioner, and Antonio R. Barcelo, 
President of the Porto Rican Senate, and one of the island’s official spokesmen, 
further contribute comments on the President’s letter and on the situation as it 


stands today. 


I—Porto Rico’s Demand for Status of Free State 


Legislature transmitted to President 
Coolidge through Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, America’s aerial “Ambassador 
of Good Will,” on his recent visit to Porto 
Rico, a concurrent resolution of that body 
demanding that Porto Rico be constituted a 
“Free State.” A cablegram, signed by An- 
tonio R. Barcelo, President of the Porto 
Rican Senate, and José Tous Soto, Speaker 
of the Porto Rican House of Representa- 
tives, dated Jan. 19, and sent via the Presi- 
dent of the Sixth Pan-American Confer- 
ence, supported the action of the Porto 
Rican Legislature. 
The text of the concurrent resolution was 
as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


To ConrER Upon COLONEL CHARLES A. LIND- 
BERG THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
OF Porto Rico AS BEARER OF A MESSAGE TO 
THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate of Porto Rico concurring: 


To confer upon Charles A. Lindbergh the 
representation of the People of Porto Rico 
as bearer of the following: 


MESSAGE FROM THE PEOPLE OF PORTO RICO TO THE 
PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, ENTRUSTED 
TO COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Colonel Lindbergh: Porto Rico welcomes 
you. Our first Governor, Juan Ponce de 
Leon, one of the glorious adventurers that 
accompanied Christopher Columbus on his 
second voyage, sailed from our shores in 
quest of the fountain of youth and discovered 
Florida. Ponce de Léon was the conqueror 
of our fair island by the force of arms. You 
will return to your native country from Bo- 


tesa in February the Porto Rican 
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rinquen along the same route as our con- 
queror, and like him, you have conquered 
Porto Rico by the force of the prestige of 
your name, by the glory irradiating from the’ 
mighty adventure that you, as the knight- 
errant, conqueror of space, have accom- 
plished. 

Columbus brought to this hemisphere the 
message of the Old World; a message of 
civilization and progress. He came to us 
with the cross and the sword. You have 
now answered that message in the name of 
the Americas, both the Saxon and the Latin, 
because you have truly been the messenger 
of progress and good-will of this whole con- 
tinent, where you are acclaimed as the son 
of the great Columbia that expands her 
brotherhood of free Commenwealths from 
the frozen sea to the strait discovered by 
Magellan. You flew to the ancient world 
with the cross of your faith and the sword 
of your courage. 

We believe with the great poet Rostand, 
the younger, that you were led along your 
aerial path from America to France by the 
souls of the American youth to the shores 
of the land where they fought and died for 
the honor of their country, and for the free- 
dom of France and of the world. 

They drew the Spirit of St. Louis by a 
sort of magnetic force because you were one 
of them; because your adventure was sancti- 
fied by the same spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
self-denial, of self-reliance that inspired the 
sacrifice of their lives for a great and 
worthy cause. They steered your course, 
they steadied your hands and nerves, they 
kept up your alertness and courage, they 
were your magnetic needle and your polar 
star, they dispelled the ghost of fear 
that hovered around your ship and they 
fought your way through the four apocalyptic 
horsemen that surrounded the Spirit of 
Saint Louis banishing from it the terrors 
of HUNGER, SLEEP, DARKNESS and DEATH; and 
they drove your plane, as a dove of peace 
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and love sent from a biblical ark, to the 
landing place of Le Bourcet, but your path 
was marked by the luminous trail formed by 
the sighs and tears and sorrow and despair 
of the rnothers, sisters, daughters and wives 
of the gallant American soldiers who fell in 
the Great War. 

The very spirit of ‘‘Saint Louis’’ that 
prompted the Christian King of France to 
sail with his army of crusaders to the burn- 
ing and inhospitable African soil to conquer 
the Holy City where the Saviour had his 
resting place, to meet discomforts and suf- 
ferings that he shared with the humblest of 
his soldiers, to finally face pestilence and 
death in a deadly, strange land for the sake 
of his faith and his kingdom, was the in- 
spiration that led you to attempt the daring 
venture. 

Welcome to this country, the last foothold 
of the glorious nation whose spirit, personi- 
fied in the noble generosity of Isabella and 
in the faith and wisdom of Columbus, dis- 
covered this continent, where blood that is 
ours was shed for the cause of Christianity 
and civilization in America; in our Latin 
America and in your Saxon America, where 
the names of De Soto, Ponce de Leon and 
Coronado are linked forever to her history. 

Welcome to our island, Colonel Lindbergh; 
welcome to the only place under the shadow 
of O_p GLory where the discoverer ever set 
foot. Welcome, worthy son of the American 
Eagle. Welcome, Lone Eaglet. The good 
wishes of Porto Rico will go with you to the 
land of the brave and the free; and to your 
country, and to your people, you will con- 
vey the message of Porto Rico, not far 
different from the cry of Patrick Henry: 
“Liberty or Death.’’ It is the same in 
substance, but with the difference im- 
posed by the change of times and con- 
ditions. The message of Porto Rico to 
your people is: ‘“‘Grant us the freedom that 
you enjoy, for which you struggled, which 
you worship, which we deserve, and you 
have promised us.’’ We ask the right to a 
place in the sun—this land of ours, bright- 
ened by the stars of your glorious flag. 


Jose Tous Soro, 


Speaker, House of Representatives of Porto 
Rico. 
ANTONIO R. BARCELO, 


President of the Senate of Porto Rico. 


The text of the cablegram sent to Presi- 
dent Coolidge by the President of the Porto 
Rican Senate and Speaker of the Porto 
Rican House, was as follows: 


Jan. 19, 1928. 
To His EXCELLENCY 
THE PRESIDENT, 
Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 


We congratulate Your Excellency for 
speech before Sixth Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Havana, demonstrating a great 
spirit of fraternity and friendship toward all 
the countries of America which are now 
sharing with your great nation, before his- 
tory, the mighty responsibilities of a wise, 
democratic and humane policy whereby all 
selfishness so dangerous to the peace and 
happiness of the world is cast aside and 
whereby justice and self-determination for 
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all is bravely proclaimed; and we beseech 
that you make effective in your recommen- 
dations to Congress, now assembled, the 
wonderful language of that brave speech, so 
worthy of a great American. 

Porto Rico feels humiliated because of the 
inferior condition she is subjected to in 
spite of the hopes the Treaty of Paris awoke 
in us; in spite of the unfulfilled promises 
made to our people and in spite of the re- 
peated legitimate demands in favor of a 
régime that may enable our island to ex- 
ercise her own sovereignty over her own 
internal affairs, and to freely solve the 
grave economical situation she is under- 
going. 

Ours is the only Spanish-American coun- 
try whose voice has not been heard at Ha- 
vana during the Pan-American Conference, 
for it was not represented there, and we 
are now cabling to Havana asking our sister 
nations of America, now meeting there, to 
join us in making this petition to Your Ex- 
cellency. 

If the United States, because precedent 
forbids it, or because of different ethnolog- 
ical conditions, or because of our geographi- 
cal separation from the North American 
continent, or because of the incompatibility 
of interests between both peoples, cannot 
make of our island but a mere subjected 
colony, then we ask to be allowed to be con- 
stituted as a free State, concerting thus 
with your great republic such good and fra- 
ternal relations as may be necessary for the 
mutual welfare of the United States and 
Porto Rico and to the dignity of our citi- 
zens. 

Justice and nothing but justice is what we 
ask, as citizens of America, as faithful 
Christians and as children of the Almighty 
God that gave us the same inalienable rights 
your great republic knew how to invoke 
when declaring for independence at the 
memorable convention at Philadelphia. 


, ANTONIO R. BARCELO, 
President of the Senate of Porto Rico. 
Jose Tous Soro, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Porto Rico. 


In another cablegram sent to the Pan- 
American Conference and addressed, among 
others, to Charles Evans Hughes, the same 
spokesmen for Porto Rico clarified their 
first telegram as follows: 


San Juan, P. R., Jan. 22, 1928. 

In our cablegram to President Coolidge 
we did not speak of international indepen- 
dence, as mistakenly said by Associated 
Press and United Press, but of internal sov- 
ereignty. We do not ask the Conference to 
intervene in domestic affairs of the Amer- 
ican Union, but to express its solidarity and 
sympathy with aspirations of Porto Rico 
to full political and financial self-govern- 
ment in harmony with President Coolidge’s 
opening speech. * * * 


This demand by Porto Rico on the Presi- 
dent and Government of the United States 
was confirmed and reinforced on Feb. 15, 
1928, when the lower house of the Porto 
Rican Legislature drafted and sent mes- 

















sages to President Coolidge, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate, demanding that 
the words of Abraham Lincoln, “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people,” be applied to the Government 
of the island of Porto Rico. The messages 
to the President and to the Congressional 
leaders were identical, with the sole excep- 
tion that that to the President used the 
word “recommends,” while the others read 
“demand.” 

The text of th telegram to the Presi- 
dent read as follows: 


This House, at the opening of the sessions 
on this day when the birth of the Liberator 
and martyred President is celebrated, wishes 
to remind you of his memorable sentence, 
“Government of the people, by the people 
and for the people shall not perish from 





Hon. Horace M. Towner, Governor of Porto 
Rico, San Juan. 


Dear Governor: 


I desire to acknowledge the concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of Porto Rico 
committed to Colonel Lindbergh on his visit 
to San Juan, and also a cablegram, dated 
Jan. 19, signed by Messrs. Barcelo and Tous 
Soto, the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Porto Rico, respectively. 

The cablegram and resolution seem to be 
based largely on a complete misunderstand- 
ing of concrete facts. It would not be dif- 
ficult to show that the present status of 
Porto Rico is far more liberal than any 
status of its entire history; that its people 
have greater control of their own affairs 
with less interference from without; that 
its people enjoy liberty and the protection 
of law, and that its people and its Govern- 
ment are receiving material assistance 
through its association with the continental 
United States. The Treaty of-Paris, of 
course, contains no promise to the people 
of Porto Rico. No phase of that treaty 
contemplated the extension to Porto Rico of 
a more liberal régime than existed. The 
United States has made no promise to the 
people of Porto Rico that has not been 
fulfilled, nor has any representative or 
spokesman for the United States made such 
a promise. 

The Porto Rican Government at present 
exercises a greater degree of sovereignty 
over its own internal affairs than does the 
Government of any State or Territory of 
the United States. Without admitting the 
existence of ‘‘a grave economical situation”’ 
In the finances of the Government of Porto 
Rico, the present difficulty, which it is 
hoped is but temporary, is exclusively the 
result of the exercise by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people of Porto Rico of an 
authority granted by the present very lib- 
eral organic law. The responsibility of the 
United States, as distinguished from that 
of Porto Rico, is, at most, that officers 
appointed by the President in Porto Rico 
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the earth.’’ 

Porto Rico recommends that the princi- 
ples involved in these words be applied to 
our island in the form of public institutions, 
recommending to Congress approval of bills 
introduced by our Resident Commissioner 
providing for the election of the Governor 
of Porto Rico by the vote of her people at 
the elections of 1932 and enabling our people 
to formulate our own constitution in accord- 
ance with several memorials presented to 
Congress by our Legislative Assembly. 


President Coolidge replied to the resolu- 
tion of the Porto Rican Legislature and to 
the cablegrams sent to the official heads of 
both houses of Congress by a letter sent 
under date of Feb. 28 to Horace M. 
Towner, Governor of Porto Rico, in which 
he declared that Porto Rico had now greater 
liberty than it had possessed in all its his- 
tory. The text of the letter was as follows: 


may not have exercised power legally placed 
in their hands to veto or make ineffective 
acts of the Porto Rican Legislature. 

The cablegram complains that— 

‘“‘Ours is the only Spanish-American coun- 
try whose voice has not been heard at 
Havana during the Pan-American Confer- 
ence, for it was not represented there.’’ 

This is a most serious error and is based 
on a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
relation of Porto Rico to the United States. 
No State or Territory of the Union was 
represented as such at Havana, but the 
representation of the United States in 
Havana represents Porto Rico as truly as 
it represents any part of the territory of 
the United States. 

The request is made that Porto Rico be 
constituted as a ‘‘free State’’ and not ‘‘a 
mere subjected colony.’’ Certainly giving 
Porto Rico greater liberty than it has ever 
enjoyed and powers of government for the 
exercise of which its people are barely pre- 
pared cannot, with propriety, be said to be 
establishing therein ‘‘a mere subjected col- 
ony.’’ The people of Porto Rico are citi- 
zens of the United States, with all the rights 
and privileges of other citizens of the United 
States, and these privileges are those which 
we invoked ‘‘when declaring for indepen- 
dence at the memorable convention at Phil- 


_adelphia.”’ 


In answering the cablegram it might be 
well to consider briefly the conditions and 
tendencies we found in Porto Rico and what 
the situation in Porto Rico is today, as well 
as the steps we are responsible for in Porto 
Rico to better conditions as we found them 
and as they exist today. 

There is no conflict of opinion as to the 
condition in which we found Porto Rico. 
Perhaps the best authority on local condi- 
tions was Dr. Cayetano Coll y Teste, who, 
in an article published in Porto Rico in 1897, 
after describing the progress in Porto Rico 
for 100 years ending with that year, thus 
describes the great body of the population 
of Porto Rico: 

“Only the laborer, the son of our fields, 
one of the most unfortunate beings in the 
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world, with a pale face, bare feet, lean body, 
ragged clothing and feverish look, walks 
indifferently, with the shadows of ignorance 
in his eyes, dreaming of the cockfights, the 
shuffle of the cards or the prize in the pro- 
vincial lottery. No, it is not possible that 
the tropical zone produces such organic 
anemia; this lethargy of body and soul is 
the offspring of moral and physical vices 
that drag down the spirit and lead our 
peasants to such a state of social degrada- 
tion. In the miserable cabin, hung on a 
peak like a swallow’s nest, this unhappy 
little creature comes into the world; when 
it opens its eyes to the light of reason it 
does not hear the village bell reminding 
him to lift his soul to the Divine One and 
render homage to the Creator of Worlds; 
he hears only the hoarse cry of the cock 
crowing in the early morning, and then he 
longs for the coming of Sunday to witness 
the strife and knavery of the cockfights. 
When a man, he takes up with the first 
woman to be found in the neighborhood 
and makes her his mistress to gratify his 
amorous lusts. In the wretched tavern the 
food he finds is only the putrid salt meat, 
codfish filled with rotten red spots, and 
India rice, and the man who harvests the 
best coffee in the world, who helps to 
gather into the troughs the sweetest grains 
of nature and takes to pasture in the fields 
and meadows the beautiful calves, cannot 
raise to his lips the bit of meat, because 
the municipal tax places it out of his reach 
and almost duplicates the price of the 
tainted codfish; coffee becomes to him an 
article of luxury through its high price, and 
of sugar he can only taste that filled with 
molasses and impurities. * * * This eter- 
nal groan of the Porto Rican laborers is 
an infirmity of our present day society and 
consequently it is necessary to study it and 
remedy it.’’ 

That the accuracy of this description was 
appreciated in Porto Rico was evidenced 
by the fact that it was awarded a prize from 
the Economic Society of Friends of the 
Country. 

Other contemporary testimony of promi- 
nent Porto Ricans to the same general 
effect is not lacking, but space forbids its 
inclusion. 

Were this pitiable economic condition the 
result of a passing depression the situation 
would have been less hopeless, but the evi- 
dence is clear that the condition was one 
of long standing and that the tendency was 
to get worse rather than to improve. One 
would look in vain for a single ray of hope 
if Porto Rico were to continue its normal 
course as we found it. Health and sanita- 
tion, education and public works were such 
as naturally accompanied the situation of 
the people pictured. 

Prior to the American occupation the 
Porto Rican people had received practically 
no training in self-government or the free 
exercise of the franchise. While there 
existed a body of educated, intelligent men, 
the great mass of the people were without 
experience or training in self-government, 
and only a small percentage could qualify 
as voters under very broad electoral quali- 
fications. 

The military Government in its brief exist- 
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ence of eighteen months accomplished the 
following: 

1—Order was re-established and an insular 
police force organized. 

2—The more obvious burdens of taxation 
as they fell on the very poor people were 
abolished, and a careful study made by an 
expert, preparatory to the adoption of a 
proper revenue system for the island. 

8—Such changes in the judicial system 
were made as were necessary to bring that 
system more in accordance with American 
procedure and with the American view of 
individual rights and liberty. 

4—A Department of Education was estab- 
lished; Boards of Health’ were organized; 
the public works were reorganized and 
progress in road building was greater than 
in all the previous history of Porto Rico. 

And finally the Government was reorgan- 
ized in accordance with the act passed by 
Congress to establish a civil government in 
order that there might be a minimum of 
friction in changing from the military to 
the civil government. 

Experience has shown that this organic 
act, though intended to be temporary, was 
quite up to the standard of such acts, and 
that it gave to the people of Porto Rico a 
liberal form of government under which 
they could acquire experience in democratic 
government honestly administered and could 
enjoy all of the rights and privileges to 
which we are accustomed. Under it the 
possibility of development was great and 
this possibility was realized. 

Congress, recognizing the progress in 
Porto Rico, enacted in 1917 the present 
organic law. Under this law the Porto 
Rican people were made citizens of the 
United States. All of the guarantees of the 
Constitution are extended to Porto Rico, 
or the Legislature of Porto Rico is granted 
authority to make effective those guaran- 
tees not specifically extended. 

The great satisfaction in Porto Rico at 
the passage of this act is the best evidence 
of its liberality. 

The principal difference between the Gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico and that of the 
organized and incorporated Territories of 
the United States is the greater power of 
the Legislature and the fiscal provisions 
governing Porto Rico, which are far more 
liberal than those of any of our States or 
Territories. 

Through the urging of the War Depart- 
ment, the United States income tax of 1913 
was extended to Porto Rico, with a provi- 
sion authorizing the modification of the 
law by the local Legislature and directing 
that the income from this source go into 
the insular Treasury. 

In the revision of the organic act of Porto 
Rico in 1917, the War Department, with the 
assistance of the Governor, was enabled to 
secure a provision similar to the one in 
effect in the Philippine Islands; that is, 
that the internal revenue collected in the 
United States on Porto Rican products 
should be turned in to the Treasury of Porto 
Rico. These two taxes are now carried in 
the returns of the revenues of Porto Rico 
as ‘“‘United States internal revenues’’ and 
‘income taxes,’’ and together they consti- 
tute a good part of the revenues of the 
Government. 
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The Treasury of Porto Rico receives the 
customs duties collected in Porto Rico, less 
the cost of collection. It receives the inter- 
nal revenue taxes which are laid by its own 
Legislature and collected in Porto Rico. It 
receives the income taxes which are laid by 
its own Legislature. It receives the internal 
revenue taxes collected in the United States 
on Porto Rican products consumed in the 
United States. 

I have set down a few scattered facts, 
which, however, sufficiently show the con- 
sequences of Porto Rico’s union with the 
United States. We found the people of 
Porto Rico poor and distressed, without 
hope for the future, ignorant, poverty- 
stricken and diseased, not knowing what 
constituted a free and democratic govern- 
ment and without the experience of having 
participated in any government. We have 
progressed in the relief of poverty and dis- 
tress, in the eradication of disease, and have 
attempted, with some success, to inculcate 
in the inhabitants the basic ideas of a free, 
democratic government. We have now in 
Porto Rico a government in which the par- 
ticipation by Americans from the United 
States is indeed small. We have given to 
the Porto Rican practically every right and 
privilege which we permitted ourselves to 
exercise. We have now progressed to the 
point where discouragement is replaced by 
hope, and while only thirty years ago one 
was indeed .an optimist to see anything 
promising in Porto Rico, today one is in- 
deed a pessimist who can see any reason- 
able human ambition beyond the horizon of 
its people. 

It is not desired to leave the impression 
that all progress in Porto Rico was due to 
continental Americans. Without the coop- 
eration and assistance of Porto Ricans prog- 
ress would indeed have been negligible, but 
the cooperation is largely due to the encour- 
agement of American assistance, American 
methods and an increase in the reward of 
efforts made. 

There has been a natural hesitation to 
recall and dwell upon the unfortunate con- 
dition of Porto Rico in the past. There is 
a feeling, however, that the United States 
is entitled to a good name in its dealing 
with Porto Rico and to protect itself from 
any reflection on its good name. Perhaps 
no Territory in the world has received such 
considerate treatment in the past thirty 
years as has Porto Rico, and perhaps no- 
where else has progress been so marked 
and so apparent as in Porto Rico. We are 
certainly entitled to a large part of the 
credit for this situation. 

There exists today in Porto Rico a De- 
partment of Health in all respects modern 
and including in its activities all branches 
of modern public health work. Not of least 
importance as showing the marked progress 
In health matters in Porto Rico in recent 
years is the fact that it is completely manned 
by Porto Ricans. The improvement in the 
health conditions of Porto Rico is not fully 
indicated by the reduction in death rate 
alone, though this rate had been almost 
divided by tWo since the early days of Amer- 
lcan sovereignty of the island. The prac- 
tical eradication of smallpox, which had 
existed continuously in the island for more 
than forty years and which had resulted 
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in more than 600 deaths annually for the 
last ten years prior to American sover- 
eignty; the diagnosis of the so-called tropi- 
cal ‘‘anemia’’ which affected the great bulk 
of the population of Porto Rico; the’ dis- 
coveries in Cuba in the method of propagat- 
ing yellow fever, were concrete benefits to 
the health situation in Porto Rico and have 
been of continuous benefit. 

The history of education in Porto Rico 
prior to its occupation by the United States 
is very largely the. history of individual 
effort. Individuals of character and deter- 
mination would establish and conduct a 
school, and it would generally disappear 
with the persons establishing it. Govern- 
mental efforts likewise lacked continuity. 
About the year 1860 a more determined gov- 
ernmental effort was made, and in 1898 the 
maximum enrolment in the public schools 
and private schools was 29,182, which has 
increased to 213,321. The per capita ex- 
penditure for public education in Porto 
Rico has increased during the period of 
American sovereignty from 30 cents per 
annum to approximately $4 per annum. 
The number of Government-owned public 
school buildings has increased from none 
to 991. The Department of Health and the 
Department of Education of Porto Rico are 
combining to make of the Porto Ricans of 
the future a different type physically and 
mentally from those we found in Porto Rico. 

Not because they are entitled to first con- 
sideration, but because they are so readily 
measured and would be of fundamental 
importance in any change of status, it may 
be well briefly to recall some of the direct 
financial advantages to Porto Rico accruing 
from its relation to the United States. 

Porto Rico pays no tax to the United States 
Treasury. The Federal services in Porto 
Rico are supported from the United States 
Treasury. 

The services which benefit directly and 
financially the people of Porto Rico are the 
Lighthouse Service, the Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station and financial assistance to 
the College of Agriculture, the maintenance 
of the Porto Rico Regiment of the Army, 
the activities of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
Federal participation in harbor improve- 
ments. In a more general way, Porto Rico 
receives the protection of the army and 
navy and the service of the Department 
of State and its diplomatic and consular 
service. 

The expenditure from the United States 
accruing directly to the people of Porto 
Rico is not less than $5,000,000 per annum. 

In the fiscal year 1927 the total operating 
revenue of Porto Rico was $11,191,893.11. 
Of this total the following, in our States 
and Territories, would not accrue to the 
local Treasury: 

$1,806,567.91 


Customs 
1,565, 745.98 
440,660.71 


$3,812,964.60 
Excise taxes (which would in 
great part not accrue to local 


Treasury) 


United States internal revenue.. 


5,701,502.33 


$9,514,466.93 


It will be observed, therefore, that had 
we not given special and very considerate 
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attention to its needs, but had treated Porto 
Rico as we have treated the incorporated 
territory of the United States, of the more 
than $11,000,000 subject to appropriation by 
the elected Legislature of Porto Rico there 
would have been not to exceed $2,000,000 
available. 

The United States tariff extends to Porto 
Rico, and no part—certainly no agricultural 
part—of our territory is so favored by its 
tariff. And the striking development of 
Porto Rico under American sovereignty, as 
shown by the growth of imports and ex- 
ports, is in a material part due to this fa- 
vorable tariff treatment of its products. 

The total exports from Porto Rico in the 
last complete years of Spanish sovereignty 
were $11,555,962. In the fiscal year 1927 this 
total was $108,067,434. The total imports 
in the last Spanish year were $10,725,563, 
and in 1927 were $98,810,750. 

Comparing this with one of the most pros- 
perous, wholly independent neighbors of 
Porto Rico, we find that in the period in 
which the exterior trade of Porto Rico has 
been multiplied by nine that of its neighbor 
has been multiplied by less than seven. 

The total value of Porto Rican products 
shipped to the United States in the fiscal 
year was $97,823,523, and of this total $97,- 
000,000 was highly protected in the Ameri- 
can market. The total purchase by Porto 
Rico in the markets of the United States 
in the same calendar year was $87,046,319. 
For a number of years Cuba has been the 
largest purchaser of Porto Rican coffee, 
which is given a 20 per cent. reduction of 
the Cuban tariff as an American product, 
not because Cuba sells to Porto Rico but 
because Cuba sells to the United States. 

The advantage of the United States mar- 
ket to Porto Rico can the better be appre- 
ciated when it is noted that of the $97,000,- 
000 of Porto Rican products sold in the 
last calendar year into the United States 
there would have been imposed, had these 
products come from countries not enjoying 
free admission into the United States, a 
duty of approximately $57,000,000. 

On the products from the continental 
United States entering Porto Rico during 
the same period the duty imposed, had they 
come from a foreign country, would have 
been less than one-third of this amount. 
Certainly Porto Rico would not desire reci- 
procity to be more favorable to it. 

The bonded indebtedness of Porto Rico is 
$25,555,000, and that of the municipalities 
of Porto Rico $18,772,000. These bonds are 
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practically all held in the United States, 
Due to the fact that these bonds are tax 
exempt by a United States statute, Porto 
Rico pays in annual interest at least 2 per 
cent. less than would otherwise be paid—a 
saving of approximately $886,540 annually. 

In what way, by a greater grant of auton- 
omy, could Porto Rico so look after the 
market for its products or the market for 
its bonds, or in what way could it improve 
the economic position of its Government or 
its people? 

In studying the effect of granting to Porto 
Rico what was requested in the cablegram 
sent to me, one must naturally begin with 
the assumption that the products of Porto 
Rico would be for some time approximately 
what they now are. The change would be 
in disposing of them. In the year 1926 
Porto Rico sold in the United States mar- 
ket 1,157,000,000 pounds of sugar and re- 
ceived therefor $48,200,000. A near neigh- 
bor sold an equal quantity of sugar for 
$22,800,000. Porto Rico sold in the United 
States in the same year 20,500,000 pounds 
of leaf tobacco for $13,000,000. Its neighbor 
sold an equal quantity of leaf tobacco for 
$1,192,000. In the sale of tobacco the ele- 
ment of quality enters, but these numbers 
sufficiently show the effect of the free entry 
to the United States market on the two 
principal products of the island, and show 
the extent to which the funds now used 
to make its purchases abroad and to meet 
its indebtedness abroad would shrink if the 
privilege were withdrawn. This shrinkage 
must be followed by a corresponding shrink- 
age in the revenues that go to support the 
activities in Porto Rico which mean prog- 
ress for the future. 

There is no disposition in America, and 
certainly not on my part, to discourage any 
reasonable aspiration of the people of Porto 
Rico. The island has so improved and its 
people have so progressed in the last gen- 
eration as to justify high hopes for the 
future, but it certainly is not unreasonable 
to ask that those who speak for Porto Rico 
limit their petition to those things which 
may be granted without a denial of such 
hope. Nor is it unreasonable to suggest 
that the people of Porto Rico, who are a 
part of the people of the United States, will 
progress with the people of the United States 
rather than isolated from the source from 
which they have received practically their 
only hope of progress. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Feb. 28, 1928. 


THE PORTO RICAN OFFICIAL REPLY 


The formal and official reply made by 
the Porto Rican Legislature to the Presi- 
dent’s letter was embodied in a message 
transmitted to the Resident Commissioner 


in Porto Rico. It was a very lengthy docu- 
ment, consisting of nearly thirty-five pages 
of printed matter. The concrete demands 
made upon the United States were summed 
up as follows: 


We are not urging upon the American peo- 
ple either independence or statehood. If 


statehood is offered to our people now, it 
is our honest belief that Porto Rico would 
not, could not, refuse the honor that state- 
hood implies in spite of such financial dif- 
ficulties as we would have to solve with the 
aid of Congress. If independence is ten- 
dered to us we will accept indevendence on 
the same basis as our sister Cuba. But we 
suggest as a compromise between these’ ex- 
treme solutions a form of government that 
is neither statehood nor independence, but 
which, however, participates of both forms 
with the advantages of both and without 
the disadvantages of either. 

"Ve limit our ambitions for the present to 
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an elective Governor, leaving to the Presi- 
dent the power of removal for cause. We 
apprehend the objections that can be raised 
against our interference in purely national 
affairs; but in compensation for this limita- 
tion, and on account of our peculiar condi- 
tions, we do not seek power to frame our 
ewn tariff, as was the case under the auto- 
nomic charter, but we do seek authority to 
reduce the national schedules on raw food 
staples so as to place the same within the 
reach of our laboring population; and also 
the power to increase tariff rates on prod- 
ucts similar to those of our soil not pro- 
duced in continental United States when 
such products of ours are unprotected by 
the national tariff. We want the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Court restricted in civil 
matters to suits in which the construction 
of the Federal Constitution or of the Con- 
stitution of Porto Rico, is in question, and 
also that Federal jurisdiction be vested, as 
in the case of the Territories, in the Su- 
preme Court of Porto Rico, which is wholly 
appointed by the President with the con- 
sent of the United States Senate. This 
would absolutely guarantee the sovereign 
powers of the nation. 

We ask that as in the case of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and since we have no partici- 
pation in their enactment, laws enacted by 
Congress shall not apply to Porto Rico un- 
less adovted by the Porto Rican Legislature. 
We suggest that internal revenue on im- 
ported articles be collected by the proper 
custom house and postal officials under the 
direction of the Porto Rican Treasurer. As 
the interstate commerce laws are not in 
force in Porto Rico, we ask the right to 
legislate on commerce and to deal freely 
and justly with the problems of absenteeism 
and land holdings. We wish also to enact 
our own bankruptcy law, now superseded by 
the Federal act, and to have jurisdiction 
granted to our courts in this matter, in 
order to protect our commerce against the 
prohibitive expenses of proceedings of this 
kind in the Federal court. 

We adopted prohibition by a referendum 
of our people, and regulated this matter 
by act of our Legislature. We are entitled, 
therefore, to have local enforcement of the 
constitutional prohibition clause entrusted 
to us. We object to the absolute veto power 
of the Governor, even if he were elective. 
We believe in the American principle of 
vesting power to override the veto in two- 
thirds of the membership of both houses. 
We further object to the extraordinary power 
vested in the Governor to eliminate items 
from the general appropriation bill and to 
reduce items of expenditure without submit- 
ting his objections to the Legislature, and 
we want power vested in the Legislature to 
neutralize the Governor’s veto by a two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. We also object 
to the present system of placing purely leg- 
islative matters in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of Education and the Auditor. 
We object to the 5 per cent. limitation on 
the borrowing capacity of municipalities, 
because that limit had already been reached 
by a large number of the local governments 
when the restriction was enacted by Con- 
gress. We want a Cabinet wholly appointed 
by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. It is our desire that all the Justices 
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of the Supreme Court be natives of Porto 
Rico, and also that writs of error to review 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Porto 
Rico issue out of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and not out of the United 
States.Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit, as at present, and only in such cases 
as these writs are issued to review decisions 
of the Supreme Courts of the States. We 
claim the power to regulate the manner of 
selecting the members of the judiciary, and 
also to organize the Public Service Commis- 
sion. We ask that the House of Repre- 
sentatives be empowered to impeach all offi- 
cers of Porto Rico subject to impeachment 
in accordance with the spirit of the Federal 
Constitution, without excluding the Gov- 
ernor, such officers to be tried by the Senate 
presided over by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. And last, but not of least 
importance, we ask that after our constitu- 
tion shall have been approved by Congress, 
no amendment shall be made thereto except 
with the consent of the people of Porto 
Rico. We are well aware that our constitu- 
tion, since it would not be a State constitu- 
tion in a strict constitutional sense, because 
it would not be a compact between the 
Union and Porto Rico, could be amended by 
Congress, whose authority could not be re- 
stricted in any way by such constitution; 
but we trust in the uprightness and justice 
of Congress, and we know that a provision 
inserted in our constitution providing that 
it shall not be be amended without the as- 
sent of the people of Porto Rico, would be 
considered by Congress as if the same were 
inserted in the Federal Constitution itself. 
This is a moral guaranty of such high char- 
acter that our people would not hesitate to 
accept it. For this very reason we would 
submit to the supervisory power of Con- 
gress over the laws enacted by our Legis- 
lature. 

Porto Rico would have almost all the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the States—except 
national representation—besides certain ad- 
ditional local powers justified by our pe- 
culiar situation. We would be associated 
with, though not incorporated into the 
Union. In this way, both peoples would be 
joined by a common flag, a common sover- 
eignty, and a common citizenship. We 
would be bound to each other by ties of 
mutual interests, aspirations and affection, 
and Porto Rico would be in a position to 
constitute the spiritual isthmus between the 
Americas—the foundation for a bridge of 
ideals between the two continents, the two 
races and the two civilizations of the west- 
ern hemisphere. This is our answer to the 


question raised by the Chief Magistrate of 
the Nation. 


THE GRANT OF GREATER AUTONOMY AND THE 
MARKET 


“In what way, by a greater grant of au- 
tonomy, could Porto Rico so look after the 
market for its products or the markets for 
its bonds, or in what way could it improve 
the economic position of its Government or 
its people?’’ (The President.) 

Political autonomy is not incompatible 
with economic independence. We would look 
to the United States for markets and pro- 
tection, because we would be an associated 
free unit of the American Commonwealth 
under a constitution based on mutuality of 
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interests, reciprocity of service, perfect un- 
derstanding, bonds of gratitude, political 
ties, common citizenship and institutions, 
solidarity of purpose and unity of ideals. 


THE GOOD NAME OF THE UNITED STATES 


We respect the feeling expressed that ‘‘the 
United States is entitled to a good name in 
its dealings with Porto Rico and to protect 
itself from every reflection on its good 
name.’’ 

We say with all candor that the good 
name and the honor of the nation is as dear 
to our Porto Rican hearts as it may possibly 
be to any citizen born on the continent. We 
proved the foregoing assertion by deeds 
when we offered to the nation, without com- 
pulsion, the flower of our youth to be sent 
to Europe to fight and die for the good name 
and the honor of the United States; when 
we oversubscribed our share in the several 
Liberty and Victory bond issues and covered 
all our quotas in the several war activities; 
when our finances suffered the effects of 
the armed conflict and we endured the pri- 
vations imposed on our people by the detri- 
ment caused to our commerce and the sink- 
ing of vessels sailing from our ports, with 
the resulting loss of life and property. * * * 

There has been a natural hesitation to re- 
call and dwell upon our share in the war; 
but Porto Rico is also entitled to a good 
name in its dealings with the United States. 

By granting the island a republican form 
of government under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, Congress and the President 
would show to the world as well as to Porto 
Rico, that ‘‘There is no disposition in Amer- 
ica and certainly not on my part,” as the 
President says, ‘‘to discourage any reason- 
able aspiration of the people of Porto Rico.’’ 

In the following statement, we agree with 
the President: 

‘“‘The island has so improved and its people 
have so progressed in the last generation as 
to justify high hopes for the future, but it 
certainly is not unreasonable to ask that 


those who speak for Porto Rico limit their 
petitions to those things which may be 
granted without a denial of such hope.’’ 
(Italics are ours.) 

In view of this advice, we restrict our po- 
litical ambitions to limits that are both 
reasonable and just. Under the scheme of 
government suggested, the following closing 
paragraph of the President’s letter would 
be fully justified: 

“Nor is it unreasonable to suggest that the 
people of Porto Rico, who are a part of the 
people of the United States, will progress 
with the people of the United States rather 
than isolated from the source from which 
they have received practically their only 
hope of progress.’’ 

And said paragraph would be justified be- 
cause it is not our desire to be isolated from 
the United States. On the contrary, we 
look for association with them. But asso- 
ciation implies equality, coordination—not 
subordination. Equality and a perfect asso- 
ciation would be feasible by means of the 
form of government suggested, leaving it to 
future progress to determine the shaping of 
the final form of association between the 
United States and Porto Rico. 

Our hope and aspiration is that closer and 
closer relations will be established between 
the two countries, based on _ good-will 
mutual interest and perfect understanding. 

In closing, and as an inspiration for both 
the American and the Porto Rican people, 
allow us to repeat the imperishable words 
of Abraham Lincoln that so precisely and 
appropriately summarize the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions and ideals: 

‘With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God 
give us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.’’ 

_  Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) ANTONIO R. Barceto, 
President of the Senate. 


(Signed) Jose Tous Soro, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


II—A Comment on the President's Letter 
By ANTONIO R. BARCELO 


PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF Porto RIco 


the Governor of Porto Rico in connec- 
tion with the message entrusted by 
our Legislature to the glorious aviator, 
Charles A. Lindbergh, and with the cable- 
gram addressed to the President—through 
the Pan-American Conference—by the pre- 
siding officers of the two houses of our 
Assembly, is a document that has caused 
great surprise and deep commotion in this 
country. 
In truth, when we finished reading the 
letter, the first question that came to our 
minds was: What fault have the represen- 


Te letter written by the President to 


tatives of Porto Rico committed to merit a 
reply so hard and so bitter from the Presi- 
dent? 

The statement that we never had a more 
liberal system of government than the 
present one, and that we exercise a greater 
degree of sovereignty in local affairs than 
any State or Territory of the Union; the 
implicit charge made against Porto Ricans 
because of the condition of our peasants at 
the time of the change of suzerainty follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War; the finan- 
cial difficulties of the island’s Treasury, 
and their cause, together with the assertion 
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PORTO RICO AS PART OF THE UNITED STATES 


that they were due to the conduct of our 
elected representatives and to the failure 
on the part of officials appointed by the 
President to exercise the veto power against 
the Legislature; the denial of promises of 
any kind as regards our political status; 
the assertion that we do not possess the 
necessary qualifications and preparation 
for self-government, and, finally, the 
charge that we neither acknowledge nor 
appreciate the benefits received under 
shelter of United States sovereignty, are all 
points that have been duly answered in a 
letter already transmitted to the President 
through our Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, the Hon, Felix Cordova Davila. 

In addition to the statements contained 
in the letter above mentioned, we must say 
that since the American occupation Porto 
Ricans never had a chance to intervene in 
their country’s matters until 1917, that is, 
until twenty years after it took place, for 
the autonomous system granted by Spain 
was abolished by the military government 
which followed the occupation. Later, by 
virtue of the Foraker act, absolute power 
was exercised in Porto Rico by a majority 
of continental Americans who controlled the 
legislative and the executive branches of 
the Government at one and the same time. 
It is, therefore, since 1917, when American 
citizenship was granted to Porto Ricans; 
when we were allowed to elect both houses 
of our Legislature, and when the Governor 
was authorized to appoint four members of 
his Cabinet with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, that we can and do accept 
such responsibility as pertains to us in the 
government of our country. And to this 
we shall limit our remarks in the briefest 
statement possible. 

Prior to 1917, so-called American inter- 
ests offered no difficulty or obs*.cle to 
the Government or the Administration. 
They obtained such legislation as was neces- 
sary to organize their corporation system; 
roads were built along the coast where 
sugar mills stood, and such credit as we 
then had was exhausted by bond issues sold 
to carry out these improvements, which 
included the great south coast irrigation 
system constructed in benefit of the sugar 
industry. While these matters met with an 
easy reception in the upper house of the 
Legislature (the Executive Council), the 
door was closed to almost all legislation 
tending to favor our agriculture, and to 
extend education, sanitation and road con- 
struction into the mountains, where the 
farmers of the interior of the island de- 
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manded facilities for transportation of their 
products, and appropriate schoolhouses for 
their children. At that time the Governor 
had no need of exercising his veto power, 
for such laws as were not desirable to the 
great corporative interests were never 
passed by the Executive Council. Neither 
had these great interests need of resorting 
to the Federal Court for writs of injunction 
to avoid payment of taxes, because such 
things were settled confidentially. Under 
this system our budgets never exceeded 
$4,000,000 and taxation was a!ways such as 
the above-mentioned interests wanted. The 
wise restriction enacted by Congress limit- 
ing acquisition of land by corporations to 
500 acres, was scoffed at by them to the 
full knowledge of the Government. This 
was true to such an extent that the cor- 
porations practically became the owners of 
all the best farms in the island, thus dis- 
placing the small farmer and establishing 
throughout the country the most unbearable 
monopoly of all businesses and industries. 


PorTO RICAN LEGISLATION 


In view of this condition, as soon as, by 
virtue of the new Organic act, we obtained 
control of the Legislature, and were able, 
though but partly, to exercise government 
power in our own island, we levied income 
and excise taxes, contracted important loans 
for road and school construction and other 
public services, and the budget was in- 
creased to $12,000,000, thus furthering our 
progress in all orders to such an extent 
that our island has been the object of the 
greatest praise on the part of visitors, who 
point to it as an example of what a smal! 
country can do on the initiative of her own 
sons under the influence of the free and 
democratic institutions of the United States. 

But the majority of continental Amer- 
icans residing here, instead of taking pride 
in the glory our achievements signify to 
their country, rebelled against a system that 
would not allow them to do as was their 
wont. Dragging a few moneyed persons of 
the island after them, they plotted to avoid 
payment of taxes and to block new loans. 
In this way they created a deficit in our 
Treasury, which held us up on our march 
of progress. 

The condition thus caused has brought 
out clearly one of the most important finan- 
cial problems confronting our people. 
While a chosen few grow richer and richer 
and gain absolute control of production 
and of business, both of which they control 
by the power of money, the majority of the 
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people live in the direst need and abjection 
as day by day they watch the growth in 
Porto Rico of the feudal system of the 
Middle Ages, under which the great land- 
holding lord was the arbiter of the lives 
and property of his serfs, who received but 
such mercies as their lord was willing to 
grant. 

While the corporations expand and be- 
come multi-millionaires under tariff pro- 
tection, our farm laborers, to whom they 
pay a miserable average wage of 80 cents 
a day—a wage wholly insufficient to meet 
their most peremptory needs—are forced 
to live subject to the payment of such duties 
as that very tariff levies on them. Thus 
the cost of living to these people is increased 
in a ratio greater than that by which the 
tariff enriches the new feudal lord. 

Under these conditions, and since in the 
regulation of her production and her life, 
Porto Rico depends on the will of another 
people, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
apply a remedy to the evil such as the 
science of political economy advises. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN PorTO RICO 


In a survey recently presented to the 
Legislature, the present Auditor of Porto 


Rico reaches the conclusion—on the basis 
of the census of 1920—that the number of 
persons physically able to work in Porto 
Rico is 521,563, of whom 93,000 are not 
laborers, while 428,563 constitute the work- 
ing force of the island. Out of these 428,- 
563 there are 210,217 unemployed and 
218,346 employed, this last figure being 
distributed as follows: Women, 50,000; men, 
168,346. Hence, of the entire population of 
Porto Rico physically fit to earn their living 
by their own effort, but little over one-half 
get a chance to do so. The remainder, 
lacking the opportunity, represent a public 
burden or a burden on their fellow-country- 
men. 

The foregoing is sufficient to convey an 
idea of the magnitude of the unemployment 
problem in Porto Rico, a problem chiefly 
due to concentration of wealth and to 
absenteeism, the only purpose of which is 
to bleed the unhappy colony in benefit of 
capital and at the expense of such means 
of livelihood as nature placed in Porto 
Rican hands for our subsistence. 

It is an easy matter to form judgments 
on abstract problems growing out of fig- 
ures representing our different activities, 
when such figures indicate prosperity; but 
it is not so easy to come to the significance 
of this prosperity unless we have before 


us a concrete problem the solution of which 
represents a judgment on the benefit such 
prosperity informs. We admit that Porto 
Rico produces more every day; but what 
we must insist, and do insist upon, is the 
fact that such production is_ beneficial 
solely and exclusively to. those interests 
which are not obliged, as we are, to look 
after the living conditions of the people we 
represent. 

If there is progress in the abstract, the 
concrete shows great misery; and if the 
people of Porto Rico must suffer the con- 
sequences of a judgment superficially 
formed on the abstract indices of progress, 
it is our duty to raise our voice of protest 
against the concrete sorrow of poverty. 

When in our cablegram to the President, 
transmitted through the Pan-American 
Conference, we referred to our inferior 
condition as a subjected colony, we did not 
refer solely to political conditions essential 
to the solution of the problem, but chiefly 
to the financial condition of which we 
speak, and which for seme time has been 
perfectly well known by the Washington 
Administration. It is truly deplorable that 
this main point in our cablegram should 
have been met by the President by an en- 
deavor to draw a picture of Spanish times 
in justification of the present situation. 
The peasant described by Dr. Coll y Toste, 
whose shack clung like a swallow’s nest in 
suspense over the chasm, had at least that 
shack and a piece of land around it which 
he cultivated to have at hand the things 
he most needed and a superabundance of 
cheap food products. The peasant of today 
has lost that shack and that piece of land, 
and now lives in barracks at the great 
sugar factories, where he is subject to the 
will of the lord and master, and constantly 
threatened with being thrown out with his 
wife and children to roam without shelter 
and homeless, a victim of despair, and 
perhaps with his mind fixed on the idea of 
suicide or crime. 

And now would it not be proper to ask 
the President of what use are the inalien- 
able rights of man consecrated in the mem- 
orable Declaration of Independence, which 
rights guaranteed freedom of thought, of 
speech, of assemblage and of petition, if the 
chief element of such rights—the right to 
life and the pursuit of happiness, according 
to the document itself—is controlled by a 
superior power to such an extent as to 
make sad serfs out of men and absolutely 
to impose on them the conditions under 
which they must live? 
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Il]—Reply to President Coolidge by Porto 


Rico’s Representative 
By FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA 


REPRESENTING Porto RICO AS RESIDENT COMMISSIONER IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


has addressed a letter to Governor 

Towner which has produced a very 
unfavorable reaction on the people of Porto 
Rico. Speaking of the powers enjoyed by 
Porto Rico, the President says: 

The Porto Rican Government at present 
exercises a greater degree of sovereignty 
over its own internal affairs than does the 
Government of any State or Territory of 
the United States. 

The principal difference between the Gov- 
ernment of Porto Rico and that of the or- 
ganized and incorporated Territories of the 
United States is the greater power of the 
Legislature and the fiscal provisions govern- 
ing Porto Rico, which are far more liberal 
than those of any of our States or Terri- 
tories. 

In the States of the Union sovereignty 
emanates from the people. The Constitu- 
tions of the States and the Constitution 
of the United States are based on this prin- 
ciple. National sovereignty has its origin 


L HE President of the United States 


and strength in the powers delegated by 


the sovereign States of the Nation. The 
united power of the States constitutes the 
national sovereignty. The powers not dele- 
gated constitute the State sovereignty. 
Thus, the powers of the States are limited 
only by the restrictions imposed by them- 
selves in the exercise of their sovereignty. 

Because the customs duties in Porto Rico 
accrue to the local Treasury and not to 
the National Treasury, because the income 
tax laws and other fiscal laws of the United 
States are not extended to Porto Rico, the 
President arrives at the surprising conclu- 
sion that the Porto Rican Government 
exercises a greater degree of sovereignty 
over its own internal affairs than does the 
Government of any State or Territory. It 
is not a difficult task to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the President’s con- 
clusions are not justified by the facts. The 
participation given to the people of Porto 
Rico under the present organic law in the 
Management of the finances of the Island 
Is very restricted. This law contains limi- 
tations that are not found in the laws of 
any State or Territory. 

In the first place, under the organic 
law of Porto Rico, the power of veto is 
vested in the Governor and the President 


of the United States. They both have the 
absolute power of vetoing any law passed 
by the Porto Rican Legislature. The de- 
cision of the President is always final. In 
Hawaii and Alaska, the Governor has the 
usual veto power; but the Legislature has 
also the power to override a veto by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members of each 
House. Under these circumstances it can- 
not properly be stated that our Government 
exercises a greater degree of sovereignty 
over its own affairs than Hawaii and 
Alaska or any State of the Union. 

According to Section 34 of our organic 
act, when a bill that has been passed is 
presented to the Governor for his signa- 
ture, if he approves the same, he shall 
sign it; or, if not, he shall return it, with 
his objections, to the house in which it 
originated, which house shall enter his ob- 
jections at large on its journal and proceed 
to reconsider it. If, after such reconsider- 
ation, two-thirds of all the members of each 
house shall agree to pass the same, it shall 
be sent again to the Governor, who, in case 
he shall then not approve, shall transmit the 
same to the President of the United States. 
If the President of the United States ap- 
proves the same he shall sign it and it shall 
become a law. If he shall not approve same, 
he shall return it to the Governor, so stat- 
ing, and it shall not become a law. 

It is evident that under these provisions 
the Executive has an extraordinary power. 
As has been stated, the veto power is exer- 
cised by the Governor, or the President, as 
the case may be. Without their approval, 
no bill of the Legislature shall become a 
law, no appropriation may be passed. It 
may be said by the Administration that 
very seldom is an appeal taken. It may 
be said by the Porto Ricans that an appeal 
to the President is equivalent to an affirm- 
ance of the Governor’s decision, as it is but 
natural to expect that the President will 
not revoke his own appointee. But that is 
not the point. The fact is that the Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico, elected by the people, 
has no power to pass a law over the veto of 
the Executive branch of the Government, in 
the selection of which our poeple have no 
voice. 
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Under Section 34 of our organic law, 
the Governor has entire control in the prep- 
aration of the budget, and can eliminate 
any item approved by the Legislature, his 
decision being final. The organic law 
practically gives the Governor the power 
to make the budget of Porto Rico. The 
Legislature is in this case nothing more 
than a debating society. Once the budget 
is returned to the Governor by the Legis- 
lative Assembly, he may approve some items 
and disapprove others, and we have no 
recourse under the law against his decision. 
No Governor of any Territory under the 
flag has such powers. A Government 
which grants such arbitrary faculties to a 
single person can scarcely be considered 
free and democratic. 

Under the organic law the Auditor of 
Porto Rico, who, as the Governor, is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, is also vested with extraordinary 
powers. He examines, adjusts, decides, 
audits, and settles all accounts and claims 
pertaining to the revenues and receipts, 
from whatever source, of the Government 
of Porto Rico and of the municipal funds 
derived from bond issues. It is his duty to 
bring to the attention of the proper ad- 
ministrative officers expenditures of funds 
or property which, in his opinion, are ex- 
travagant, excessive, unnecessary, or irreg- 
ular. He has supervision of all the de- 
partments of the Government and his deci- 
sions are final unless an appeal is taken 
to the Governor. The decision of the Gov- 
ernor in such a case shall be final, subject 
to such right of action as may be otherwise 
provided by law. No federal law has yet 
been passed providing a right of action 
against the decision of the Governor. In 
the States of the Union, as in the Federal 
Government, the decisions of the Comptrol- 
ler General are binding only upon the Exec- 
utive branches of the Government. The or- 
ganic law of Porto Rico simply says that 
the decision of the Auditor is final in the 
absence of an appeal and that the decision 
of the Governor is final when an appeal 
is taken to him. 

In the States, the Executive is elected 
by the people; in Porto Rico, appointed by 
the President of the United States. The 
people of Porto Rico have not any voice 
in the election of the President. The power 
to appoint our Executive is therefore not 
derived from the sovereign power of the 
people of Porto Rico. A Republican form 
of government has been defined by Amer- 
ican authorities as one which derives all its 
powers, directly or indirectly, from the 
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people, and which is administered by per- 
sons holding their offices for a limited 
period or during good behavoir. The people 
of Porto Rico have no voice directly or in- 
directly in the President of the United 
States or in the appointment of the Goy- 
ernor of Porto Rico. This power, which js 
one of the most sacred under American in- 
stitutions, is not enjoyed by the people of 
the Island. Notwithstanding the absence 
of this right, which is fundamental under 
a democratic government, the President as- 
serts that we enjoy a greater degree of 
sovereignty than a State. 


GOVERNOR IGNORANT OF PEOPLE’S LANGUAGE. 


Had the people of Porto Rico possessed 
the power of electing their Governor, the 
selection of a man speaking a language not 
understood by our people, would have never 
taken place. It is hardly possible to define 
as democratic a system of government 
which allows the appointment of an Execu- 
tive who does not even understand the lan- 
guage of the people he is going to rule. It 
is interesting to contemplate what the State 
of Massachusetts would do in case of the 
appointment by another power of a Gov- 
ernor speaking only the Spanish language 
and ignorant of the customs of the coun- 
try. It is interesting to imagine what 
would be the reaction of the people in ap- 
proaching the Governor through an inter- 
preter, as is done in Porto Rico. The ma- 
jority of our people can communicate only 
with the Executive through the agency of 
a third person. Under these circumstances, 
the Governor is unable to grasp the real 
psychology of the people and to obtain di- 
rect information from them. The Execu- 
tive, by his inability to communicate di- 
rectly with the people he is sent to govern, 
surrounds himself with a group of indi- 
viduals on whom he depends for informa- 
tion regarding insular affairs. This group 
of individuals, who are always ready to 
use this high privilege for their own per- 
sonal benefit, are responsible for the dis- 
agreeable misunderstandings that often 
take place between the Governor and the 
people. 

Under our Organic Law, the President 
appoints the Attorney General and the Com- 
missioner of Education, two members of 
the Governor’s cabinet. In the States, these 
officials are either appointed by the local 
government or elected by the people. The 
Attorney General, appointed by the Pres- 
ident, is in charge of the administration 
of justice. The Commissioner of Education 
supervises public education throughout the 
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Island. He prepares all courses of study 
subject to the approval of the Governor. 
Under this provision, the Legislature of 
Porto Rico has no authority to change, alter 
or modify the courses of study prepared by 
the Commissioner of Education and ap- 
proved by the Governor. They are both 
Presidential appointees, in whose selection 
the people of Porto Rico have no voice. 

The President appoints the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of Porto Rico. The 
President has no power to appoint the Jus- 
tices of any State Supreme Court. 

The Organic Law prohibits the Porto 
Rican Legislature from interfering with the 
organization of the Executive Council. It 
can neither create, nor consolidate, nor 
abolish any of the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. In the States of the Union, all 
these powers are within the sovereignty of 
the State, and cannot be interfered with by 
the Federal Government. 

The borrowing capacity of the Insular 
Government and of the municipalities is 
limited by the Organic Law. No change 
can be made by the local Government of 
Porto Rico. 

The States are authorized to change, 
modify, alter or amend their own Constitu- 
tions. This is a fundamental power of the 
State sovereignties. Porto Rico has no 
power to adopt its own constitution. We 
had no participation in its enactment. We 
have no power to change it or modify it. 
It was approved by the representatives of 
the different States in Congress, without a 
vote being cast by the people of Porto Rico. 
It so happens that the people of Porto Rico, 
who, according to President Coolidge, ex- 
ercise a greater degree of sovereignty than 
the States, had to depend on the elected 
representatives in Congress from _ these 
States for the enactment of the fundamental 
law of their country, and still depend on 
them for any change or modification con- 
templated on said law. 


Vote ON Porto RICAN LEGISLATION DENIED 


The Resident Commissioner of Porto 
Rico lacks the power to vote in the Con- 
gress of the United States. While the 
representatives of the several States exer- 
cise the power of enacting legislation for 
Porto Rico, its accredited representative is 
not allowed to vote on legislation affecting 
his own country. 

The injustice involved in the denial of 
this right acquires extraordinary import- 
ance when laws are passed (or bills are 
Voted on) which are related to property 
or life, especially to life. One of the great- 
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est grievances alleged by the American 
colonies to justify the Revolution which cul- 
minated in independence was the imposition 
of taxes without the representation of the 
taxpayers. It was the contention of the 
colonists that the King had no just power 
to demand his people’s money except by 
consent of the men whom they should elect 
to represent them in Parliament. “Tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny,” 
was the slogan of the American patriots. 
The English legislation which provoked the 
protest of the American people dealt ex- 
clusively with property and had nothing to 
do with life. The American Congress can 
dispose, and has disposed, of Porto Rican 
lives without our vote or representation. 
We are not complaining of Congress’s ac- 
tion at the time. We are merely stressing 
a principle. During the World War Porto 
Rico did not have a representative in Con- 
gress with the authority to vote on the 
draft law. Congress passed the law dis- 
posing of the lives of the people of Porto 
Rico without our vote. The phrase “taxa- 
tion without representation’ dwindles into- 
insignificance when compared to the phrase 
“compulsory service without representa- 
tion.” The first deals with rights of prop- 
erty, the second with the sacred rights of 
life. Porto Rico was only too glad to offer 
its services to the nation during the crisis 
of the World War. As a matter of fact, 
the draft was unnecessary in Porto Rico. 
The Porto Rican Army could have been 
raised by volunteers. But the fact that 
we were ready to fight for the nation does 
not change the principle. The American 
Congress disposed of our lives without giv- 
ing us an opportunity to cast a vote in such 
a tremendous and important matter. And 
yet the President of the United States says 
that the Government of Porto Rico exercises 
a greater degree of sovereignty than the 
government of any State. 

The Congress of the United States has 
power to repeal our laws and to legislate 
for Porto Rico without any limitation what- 
ever. This power vested in Congress is a 
cause of constant alarm to the people of 
Porto Rico. When Congress is in session 
bills are frequently introduced restricting 
the rights already enjoyed by the Porto 
Rican people. These bills, of course, are 
introduced without our knowledge. On the 
other hand, bills increasing our liberties 
are very seldom introduced, and when there 
is a Representative who sponsors legislation 
in favor of Porto Rico, it is necessary to 
work very actively in order to obtain a de- 
cision in our behalf. But there are always 
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powerful interests in behalf of the bills re- 
stricting our liberties. During the present 
session of Congress a bill was introduced 
by Senator Bingham, restricting the lim- 
ited powers of the Porto Rican Legislature. 
Another bill was introduced by the same 
Senator and by Representative Fitzgerald, 
for the relief of certain Porto Rican tax- 
payers, who happen to be big corporations 
whose stockholders reside in Continental 
United States. Another bill was introduced 
to prohibit experiments upon living dogs in 
our country. Another bill was introduced 
for woman suffrage, and so forth. Why 
should the Congress of the United States 
attempt to legislate for Porto Rico on 
purely local matters? Why should Sen- 
ators and Representatives introduce bills re- 
stricting the limited liberties we enjoy? 
Why, for instance, should Congress attempt 
to tell Porto Ricans what we should do 
with our dogs? We in Porto Rico are so 
uneasy when Congress is in session that the 
adjournment of Congress is for Porto Rico 
a great relief. 
The States of the Union are ruled by the 
Constitution. All powers not delegated to 


the Federal Government are kept by the 
States, and Congress has no power to leg- 


islate on local matters. They control their 
internal affairs and are not in any way 
menaced, as we are, by legislation restrict- 
ing our rights. And if a bill is introduced 
which may encroach on the powers of the 
States, the representatives of those States 
are in Congress to defend State rights and 
prevent any usurpation of power. The 
State rights are also protected by the courts 
of justice, which have the power to declare 
unconstitutional any law that may invade 
the rights of the States. As under the Con- 
stitution Congress can legislate for the ter- 
ritories without limitation, we have no power 
to protect ourselves against any legislation 
applied to our country. And yet it is said 
that we exercise a greater degree of sov- 
ereignty than any State. 


THE IMPLIED PROMISE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The Treaty of Paris, says the President, 
contains no promise to the people of Porto 
Rico. 

It is true that the Treaty contains no 
promise. Our people were transferred 
from one sovereignty to another, as a 
piece of property, without consultation and 
with utter disregard for their wishes. The 
voice of one million people means noth- 
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ing in human justice compared with the sa- 
cred rights of conquest. It is true that 
thirty years ago the American representa- 
tives at the peace negotiations leading to 
the Treaty of Paris, in replying to the rep- 
resentatives of the Spanish kingdom said: 
“The Congress of a country which never 
has enacted laws to oppress or abridge the 
rights of residents within its domain, and 
whose laws permit the largest liberty con- 
sistent with the preservation of order and 
the protection of property, may safely be 
trusted not to depart from its well settled 
practice in dealing with the inhabitants of 
these islands.” But this, of course, cannot 
be considered a promise. “We have come,” 
said General Miles in his proclamation after 
landing in Porto Rico, “to bring protection 
to you and to your property, -exalting and 
imposing on you the guarantees and bless- 
ings of the liberal institutions of our Gov- 
ernment.” But, obviously, this cannot be 
taken as - promise either. We have, not- 
withstanding, the implied promise of the 
principles, the sense of justice and the in- 
stitutions of the United States of America. 
That is what General Miles meant when he 
spoke of the guarantees and blessings of 
the liberal institutions of this country. The 
President says that no phase of the Treaty 
of Paris contemplated the extension to 
Porto Rico of a more liberal régime than 
existed. At the time of the American occu- 
pation a very liberal régime of government 
had already been granted by the Crown 
of Spain. There are many able lawyers 
and statesmen who opine that the organic 
law in force in Porto Rico and approved by 
Congress nineteen years after the Ameri- 
can occupation, cannot be favorably com- 
pared with the autonomy granted us by 
the Crown of Spain. When the President 
says that no phase of the Treaty of Paris 
contemplated the extension to Porto Rico of 
a more liberal régime than existed, he 
clearly conveys the implication that the 
purpose was not to implant in Porto Rico a 
régime of government with less power than 
the one already granted by Spain. But the 
Congress of the United States “which never 
has enacted laws to oppress or abridge the 
rights of residents within its domain,” im- 
posed upon the Porto Rican people the or- 
ganic law of 1900, which curtailed the lib- 
eral powers granted by Spain, denied Amer- 
ican citizenship to the Porto Ricans, left 
them without a fatherland and without cit- 
izenship, a personality ignored by the law 
of nations. 





RECENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


Recent Conquests of Medicine 
Over Disease 
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eases that afflict mankind seems slow 

to those who lie in hospitals. But 
viewed in historical perspective and com- 
paring old medical treatises with their lack 
of fundamental knowledge with the medical 
reports of today, or comparing mortality 
statistics of longevity today with the youth- 
ful skeletons from the graves of a few hun- 
dred years ago, it is evident that there is 
more health in the world today ‘than ever 
before. The fight for subjection of disease 
is a long, hard grind beset with failures. 
Yet the successes compensate for the faith- 
ful, unproductive work in hospitals and 
laboratories. 

In the army of science waging this battle 
there are sometimes casualties as real as 
those that occur upon the less productive 
battlefield. The latest man to make the 
supreme sacrifice in science’s battle was 
fighting Rocky Mountain spotted fever. He 
was A. Leroy Kerlee, employed as a bac- 
teriologist at the Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever Laboratory, maintained at Hamilton, 
Mont., by the United States Public Health 
Service. A recent graduate of Montana 
State College, he had been in the service 
since September, 1927. For twenty years 
the Federal Health Service has been con- 
ducting studies on this very fatal disease, in 
the course of which three other men have 
lost their lives from infection with the dis- 
ease on which they were working. There is 
considerable evidence that a vaccine devel- 
oped at this laboratory is of value as a pre- 
ventive. Wood ticks harbor the organism 
responsible for the disease and transmit it 
‘o man. Spotted fever has occurred in 
thirty-five of the fifty-six counties in the 
State since 1914, whereas before that time 
twas confined to three. 

Chicken pox may be added to the list of 
diseases that can be prevented by vaccina- 
tion, Dr. Jean V. Cooke of the Washington 
University School of Medicine at St. Louis, 
Mo, has found that inoculation of exposed 
‘ children with serum from convalescent pa- 

tents has successfully prevented cases of 


Ts conquest of medicine over the dis- 


both chicken pox and measles. Though 
chicken pox is sufficiently mild a disease 
not to require general protective measures, 
its appearance in epidemics in institutions 
causes considerable difficulty, especially in 
the very young children affected. When 
vaccinated for chicken pox only 20 per cent. 
developed chicken pox, while 77 per cent. of 
the unvaccinated exposed children observed 
as controls contracted the disease. Such 
immunity is temporary, but serves to pro- 
tect orphanages and schools from the in- 
convenience of an epidemic. On account of 
the danger of complication, the preventive 
treatment for measles should be concen- 
trated on infants and young children under 
five years of age. Results with this method 
show that almost 90 per cent. of children 
given convalescents’ serum during the first 
week after exposure fail to develop the dis- 
ease. 

The improvement of acute cases of sleeping 
sickness by glucose injections was recently 
announced by Dr. Leland B. Alford of St. 
Louis, Mo. The action of the glucose is not 
well understood, but it is believed that the 
compound exerts a protective action on the 
nervous system. The first clue to the bene- 
ficial action of glucose came from its ad- 
ministration as nourishment to an encepha- 
litis patient who was delirious and refused 
food. This was in November, 1926. To the 
surprise of every one, the patient began to 
improve. On Christmas Day she recovered 
her senses and by New Year’s Day returned 
home and has remained well ever since. 
Glucose seemed the most probable factor in 
this unprecedented recovery, and so was 
given a trial in another acute case, which 
likewise registered rapid improvement. The 
method was followed with good results in 
as many as forty acute cases. No harmful 
effects from the injections were reported. 
It has, however. brought about only slight 
improvement in chronic cases. The chronic 
form of encephalitis is particularly stub- 
born and to date few ways have been found 
of combating it. It will be many years be- 
fore the glucose treatment can be properly 
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evaluated, but any method that gives hope 
of relief in dealing with this unfortunate 
disease is worthy of trial and further re- 
search. 

Erysipelas may now be added to the list 
of diseases vanquished by man. As a result 
of four years of work, Dr. Konrad E. Birk- 
haug of the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine has developed an antitoxin 
treatment for use in the early stages of 
erysipelas that gives results commensurate 
with those obtained through the use of diph- 
theria antitoxin in the early hours of that 
disease. The erysipelas treatment reduces 
to half the time that the patient must spend 
in the hospital. The mortality in adults has 
been reduced from 12 to only 4 per cent., 
while recurrent attacks of erysipelas have 
been prevented through a course of immuni- 
zation through the use of toxin. Dr. Birk- 
haug observed in 1924 that nine-tenths of 
the streptococci associated with the disease 
were of a specific type. This form of or- 
ganism had been suspected of the crime of 
causing erysipelas when it was discovered 
in the lesions of the disease in 1881. The 


production of the disease experimentally in 
animals and their protection with a specific 
antiserum confirmed Dr. Birkhaug’s idea 
that the particular kind of streptococci ob- 


served was the cause of the disease. The 
next year he discovered the toxin produced 
by the streptococci and then in 1926 ery- 
sipelas antitoxin was produced. The evi- 
dence for erysipelas specificity has been 
confirmed by other laLoratories since Dr. 
Birkhaug’s pioneer work. 

A step toward an understanding of the 
nature of epilepsy, one of the most baffling 
of all human ills, has been made by Dr. 
Lawrence O. Morgan of the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine. By surgical 
procedure Dr. Morgan produced lesions in 
certain parts of the cerebrum, or forebrain, 
in dogs. The animals recovered from the 
operation, and their conduct most of the 
time was normal. But periodically they had 
seizures which in all essential respects were 
identical with those characterizing human 
epilepsy. An examination of the brains of 
four human beings who in life had been 
subject to epileptic seizures showed abnor- 
malities of the region of the brain corre- 
sponding to the areas where the artificial 
injuries had been produced in the dogs. 

A disease that every one is familiar with 
is the common cold. Trivial as they may 
seem, colds and their relatives, such as pneu- 
monia, influenza and bronchitis, are respor- 
sible for more lost time in industry than 
any other group of diseases. Statisticians 
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of the United States Public Health Service 
have found that 54 per cent. of the illnesses 
of the men employed by a large industria] 
firm throughout a period of ten years were 
caused by colds and respiratory infections, 
Furthermore, the reports of a group of sick 
benefit associations show that 47 per cent, 
of the illnesses lasting eight days or longer 
among male members were due to the same 
causes. The report says: “In view of the 
frequency of disability and the amount of 
time lost from work on account of the 
respiratory diseases even a small degree of 
success in their prevention would contribute 
enormously to the sum total of physical and 
mental energy, to the number of days that 
the industrial population is physically able 
to work, and, accordingly, to an enhanced 
national prosperity.” 

An important step toward the under- 
standing of how the process of breathing 
sustains life has been made by Professor 
Otto Warburg, Berlin scientist, who has 
demonstrated the constitution and action of 
the ferment in the blood which controls the 
conveyance of the oxygen of the air from 
the lungs to the muscles. So minute an 
amount of this ferment or catalyst is pre:- 
ent in the blood that it cannot be isolated, 
yet it is an essential factor in the supply of 
vital energy to all animals. Its chief con- 
stituent is haemin, a chemical compound 
which has been known for the last seventy- 
five years, but which was first made arti- 
ficially in the laboratory a few months go 
by Professor Hans Fischer. It contains iron 
and is a component of the familiar red 
coloring matter of the blood, haemoglobin. 
But the ferment is ten thousand times more 
sensitive to light than haemoglobin. The 
color of the light makes more difference 
than its intensity. Rays of a certain fre- 
quency will be absorbed, while light of an- 
other wave length will not affect it. These 
iron-containing compounds of the blood are 
tuned to react to select radiations like a fine 
radio apparatus. One of the derivative con- 
pounds can act as a sensitizer to sunshine 
so that a person taking a dose of it would 
be light-struck, perhaps fatally, by ordinary 
daylight, while he would be all right so long 
as he remained in a dark room. Pigs are 
sometimes so sensitized by eating buckwheat 
as to be sickened by sunlight. The “breath- 
ferment” described by Professor Warburg 
is beneficially affected by light, for when it 
is poisoned by combination with carbon 
monoxide such as may come from automobile 
gases, the combination is readily broken uP 
by faint light, and the ferment can then 
resume its function of carrying oxygen. 
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OR a quiet and demure month, without 
5 a national or a State election, or a 
Presidential inauguration, or a new 
world peace proposition, or a settlement of 
the Nicaraguan controversy, or a fresh up- 
to-date money scandal in governing circles, 
April, 1928, is unusually full of interest. 
Congress is running at high pressure on 
very important social and economic meas- 
ures. The proposition to extend the quota 
—that is, to limit the number of immigrants 
from Mexico and Canada to a fraction of 
the present annual total—seems postponed 
for this year. Thus several hundred thou- 
sands will be added to what will in the future 
become a dependent race living within the 
boundaries of th. United States, on a per- 
manent status of social and political inferi- 
ority. The legions of farmers have again laid 
down their barrage in front of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, protecting the “equalizing 
clause” for laying what might be called a 


betterment tax, upon a large group of farm- 


ers. Again, these shock troops are con- 
fronted by the garrison of the White 
Block-House, which shows no sign of sur- 
render. Members of Congress have looked 
in the face the drainage map of the Missis- 
sippi, showing that from the Lola Pass in 
Montana to Lake Chautauqua in New York, 
and from Asheville, North Carolina to Ar- 
kansas Hot Springs, the vast population is 
affected by floods of the Mississippi River. 
The Government is pledging itself to correc- 
tive water engineering on a scale never 
before entered upon in the history of the 
world. The machinery of national anti-trust 
legislation, beginning with the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890, would be repealed 
by the Newton bill, now before the House 
of Representatives, if there was the slightest 
likelihood that Congress would pass it. The 
Boulder Dam project of the Colorado has 
introduced as many new types of profanity 
as the States concerned; and still has not 
been enacted. 

In polities, the country is passing through 
its quadrennial pre-pre-Presidential cam- 
paign. The sudden death of Senator Willis 
of Ohio has somewhat relieved the pressure, 
but three strong candidates are in the Re- 
publican field, Hoover, Lowden and Dawes; 
all of them Westerners and two of them 
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from the same State. They cannot all be 
nominated, and in various States horses are 
being darkened in preparation for the Con- 
vention. For the Democratic nomination a 
humorist has proposed a joint nomination 
of Smith and McAdoo, on a compromise 
platform for Prohibition enforcement in 
New York, and free liquor in California. 


lm the foreign field, the process of gen- 
eral and permanent peacemaking goes on 
as usual, without much attention to the un- 
civil war in China; the tightening tension 
among the Danube States; the bristling at- 
titude of Italy, and the continued unregen- 
erate situation of Russia. This is a favor- 
able time for attempting the outlawing of 
all war, inasmuch as the world is sown 
with rivalries and hatreds. Even our own 
pre-eminently pacific nation is directing 
military operations in Nicaragua; but offi- 
cially this is not war. Doubtless universal 
peace is upon us; all that is needed is to 
classify as peaceful acts defense against 
hostilities initiated by others; protection of 
outlying commercial and territorial inter- 
ests; and common organized action with 
other nations to keep in order belligerent 
and disobedient nations. 


The most arousing question before the 
American people in April, 1928, is whether 
a Republican Government can stand the 
strain of conscienceless capitalists on one 
side, and of organized thugs on the other 
side. Is it a melancholy spectacle, or is it 
an evidence of the underlying forces for 
righteousness in the United States, this pro- 
cession of malversations and prosecutions, 
of which evidence appears in every issue 
of the daily press? 

In Pennsylvania and in Indiana a volun- 
tary secret organization is under fire, and 
its officials are, or have been, under prose- 
cution for instituting something like the 
Vehmgericht of the Middle Ages in Ger- 
many, which all but subverted the regular 
government of that country. This is an or- 
ganization, former members of which testi- 
fy that they have seen women stripped and 
whipped; men burned at the stake; officers 
of justice terrorized into silence—all this by 
a secret society which appears in some 
States to be possessed of a legal permit still 
in effect. 
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In the great cities of the country we have 
not yet come to public burnings at the 
stake, but we have arrived at a stage, some 
time ago predicted in these columns, when 
men of wealth and standing are carried off 
and held for a ransom. If such ransoms are 
furnished, we shall bring upon ourselves the 
conditions of the Sicilian Camorra, in which 
for centuries the decent people existed by 
paying periodical tribute to the bandits. 

Fortunately, the courts are in general hon- 
est and fearless; and in some States and 
United States courts recently juries have 
been selected under questions put by the 
Judge and not by warring counsel. The 
thugs in India long lived on murder and 
plunder, which they insisted were religious 
duties, yet were finally rooted out by the 
English authorities. The same thing can 
be done in this country if courts and prose- 
cutors have the courage, and if (if) the 
press, the public, individual men and women, 
will insist on prosecutions to the death. 
Common-sense laws, strictly regulating the 
purchase and use of lethal weapons, are the 
foundation-stone of the continuance of life 
and property against organized bandits. It 
is not necessary or unavoidable that auto- 
mobiles, filled with men armed with rifles, 
should drive past other automobiles at full 
speed, kill the people in them, and get away 
with it. 

The American people can be aroused to 
the frightful dangers of a system which 
begins with killing the police, and members 
of other gangs (both looked upon as fair 
game), and ends with killing man, woman or 
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child because they are rich, or because they 
are beautiful, or because they are helpless, 
or simply because they are in revolver 
range. To allow the manners and customs 
of frontier mining towns seventy years ago 
to find their way into rich and refined cities 
is perversion of American civilization. It 
is very encouraging that in so many parts 
of the Union prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted against the militant Ku Klux Klan, 
and other sawed-off organizations, 

The brightest beacon light of the year is 
the triumph of sane government in the re- 
cent elections in Illinois. Probably King 
George V is much surprised at the lack of 
support for his discoverer, manifested by 
the voters in Illinois and particularly in 
Chicago, on Tuesday, April 10. 

This is also a singular triumph for that 
much-abused political device of State-wide 
and local primaries. Party conventions in 
Illinois would have been far less likely to 
express effectively the great principle of 
self-government in the year 1928 than the 
voters as a whole, who have fixed the re- 
sponsibility for the fright, disorder, murder 
and plunder in the structurally magnificent 
city of Chicago that would be a hard task 
for the courts to handle; but nothing can be 
more certain than that high State officials, 
who are not on record as having been com- 
pelled by the courts to disgorge a million 
dollars or so, retained out of interest on the 
public funds, will find a way to cooperate 
with the right-minded and _ public-spirited 
people of Chicago in cleansing the govern- 
ment of that city. 


American Proposals for an All-Around 
Treaty to Outlaw War 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
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is subject to sudden and violent fluc- 
A month ago, the failure 
of the Security Committee to accomplish 
any very positive result, and the succeeding 
futile session of the Preparatory Disarma- 
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tuations. 


ment Commission, made the air rather 
heavy, with a resulting depression in the 
spirits of those who report the world’s 
news. The unstable political situation, 
which added a complication to a situation 


already sufficiently complex, the castiga- 
tion of the Soviet disarmament scheme by 
Lord Cushendun, however desirable politi- 
cally, the St. Gotthard incident, the ex- 
change of violent language between Austria 
and Italy over the Upper Adige question, 
all had made the atmosphere heavier with 
gloom. 

However, scarcely had the meeting of the 
Council ended when the air began to 
lighten. It was reported that Italy and 
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France were in a fair way to reach an 
agreement, that there was a possibility that 
the war debts question might in the not 
distant future be removed from the domain 
of politics to that of economics. Then came 
the rumors regarding the contents of the 
forthcoming French note ir reply to that 
of Mr. Kellogg dated Feb. 27 regarding 
the proposed mulcilateral treaty “renounc- 
ing” war, and then the publication of its 
text [printed at the end of this article] on 
April 1. Our press was in general enthusi- 
astic regarding its proposals, though doubt 
was expressed as to their complete efficacy. 
Abroad, opinion was more restrained, but 
there was almost unanimous approval at 
what they regarded as a possible means for 
bringing us into closer relations with the 
League. That the suggestions made in the 
note opened the way toward real progress, 
there was no doubt, as was seen by the next 
step taken by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

This was the formal opening of negotia- 
tions for a multilateral treaty to outlaw 
war. The United States Ambassadors to 


Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan 
on April 13 simultaneously presented to 
the Foreign Offices of those countries a 
“suggested draft treaty” as a basis of dis- 


cussion. In explanation of this step Mr. 
Kellogg issued the following statement the 
same day: 


The American Ambassadors at London, 
Berlin, Rome and Tokio have today deliv- 
ered at the several Foreign Offices identic 
notes transmitting to the four Governments 
the original Briand proposal of last June, 
the six notes subsequently exchanged be- 
tween France and the United States on the 
subject of a multilateral treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war and a preliminary draft 
of a treaty representing in a general way 
the form of treaty which the United States 
is prepared to enter into with the Frenck, 
British, German, Italian and Japanese Gov- 
ernments and any other Governments sim- 
ilarly disposed. 

This procedure has the full approval of 
the French Government. The Government 
of France is not, however, in any way com- 
mitted to approval of the draft treaty which 
IT have proposed, and is entirely free to make 
such further observations on the subject of 
that treaty or of the correspondence hereto- 
fore exchanged with respect thereto, as may 
be deemed necessary or appropriate. 

Such observations would, of course, be ad- 
dressed, not only to the United States but 
to the other four Powers and by thus en- 
larging the field of negotiations make pos- 
sible for all six Governments fully to ex- 
plore the entire situation. 

The Government of the United States at- 
taches the very greatest importance to the 
hegotiations which have thus been initiated 
among the six Powers, and it is my earnest 
hope that after the problem has_ been 
Studied by all six Powers in the light of 
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their common desire to agree upon a prac- 
ticable method for the promotion of world 
peace, our joint efforts may be crowned 
with success. 

Certainly so far as the Government of the 
United States is concerned, no effort will 
be spared to find a solution for any tech- 
nical difficulties which may arise in the 
course of the negotiations, and I am confi- . 
dent that the other Governments concerned 
will be no less ready to do everything within 
their power to facilitate agreement upon 
the terms of an effective treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war. ; 

The text of the note delivered by the 
American Ambassadors to the Foreign Of- 
fices in London, Berlin, Rome and Tokio 
was as follows: 


As your Excellency is aware, there has re- 
cently been exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of France and the United States a 
series of notes dealing with the question of 
a possible international renunciation of war. 
The views of the two Governments have 
been clearly set forth in the correspondence 
between them. 

The Government of the United States, as 
stated in its note of Feb. 27, 1928, desires to 
see the institution of war abolished and 
stands ready to conclude with the French, 
British, German, Italian and Japanese Gov- 
ernments a single multilateral treaty open 
to subsequent adherence by any and all 
other Governments binding the parties 
thereto not to resort to war with one 
another. 

The Government of the French Republic, 
while no less eager to promote the cause of 
world peace and to cooperate with other 
nations in any practical movement toward 
that end, has pointed out certain consider- 
ations which in its opinion must be borne in 
mind by those Powers which are members 
of the League of Nations—parties to the 
Treaties of Locarno, or parties to other 
treaties—guaranteeing neutrality. 

My Government has not conceded that 
such considerations necessitate any modifi- 
cation of its proposal for a _ umtultilateral 
treaty and is of the opinion that every na- 
tion in the world can, with a proper regard 
for its own interests, as well as for the in- 
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terests of the entire family of nations, join 
in such a treaty. It believes, moreover, that 
the execution by France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan and the United States of 
a treaty solemnly renouncing war in favor 
of the pacific settlement of international 
controversies would have tremendous moral 
effect and ultimately lead to the adherence 
of all the other Governments of the world. 

These discussions which have taken place 
between France and the United States have 
thus reached a point where it seems essen- 
tial, if ultimate success is to be attained, 
that the British, German, Italian and 
Japanese Governments should each have an 
opportunity formally to decide to what ex- 
tent, if any, its existing commitments con- 
stitute a bar to its participation with the 
United States in an unqualified renunciation 
of war. 

In these circumstances the Government of 
the United States, having reached complete 
agreement with the Government of the 
French Republic as to this procedure, has 
instructed me formally to transmit here- 
with for the consideration of your Govern- 
ment the text of M. Briand’s original pro- 
posal of last June, together with copies of 
the notes subsequently exchanged between 
France and the United States on the sub- 
ject of a multilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war. 

I have also been instructed by my Gov- 
ernment to transmit herewith for considera- 
tion a preliminary draft of a treaty repre- 
senting in a general way the form of treaty 
which the Government of the United States 
is prepared to sign with the French, British, 
German, Italian and Japanese Governments 
and any other Governments similarly dis- 
posed. It will be observed that the language 
of Articles I and II of this draft treaty is 
practically identical with that of the cor- 
responding articles in the treaty which M. 
Briand proposed to the United States. 

The Government of the United States 
would be pleased to be informed as prompt- 
ly as may be convenient whether your Ex- 
cellency’s Government is in a position to 
give favorable consideration to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty such as that transmitte1 
herewith, and if not, what specific modifi- 
cations in the text thereof would make it 
acceptable. 


Mr. Kellogg’s proposed draft treaty, 
though described as modeled on the lines 
of the original Briand suggestion, has a dif- 
ferent preamble and some slight changes in 
Article I and II, which constitute the heart 
of the compact. These changes in language 
were said by the State Department to in- 
volve no essential alterations in substance. 
The Kellogg draft proposes that the treaty 
come into force when ratified, but officials 
denied that this necessarily implied any re- 
jection of recent French considerations that 
the compact become operative only when 
all the nations of the world have subscribed 
to it or until those that have signed agree 
it shall come into effect. The Kellogg pro- 
posal, it was pointed out, is put forward as 
a basis of discussion, and if the Powers ad- 
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dressed accept it, that will constitute of it- 
self an agreement among them for its be- 
coming operative. 

The following is the text of the new draft 
treaty: 


The President of the United States of 
America, 

The President of the French Republic, 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions Beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, 

The President of the German Empire 
{‘‘Empire’’ is evidently the State Depart- 
ment’s equivalent for the German word 
Reich], 

His Majesty the King of Italy, 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 

Deeply sensible that their high office im- 
poses upon them a solemn duty to promote 
the welfare of mankind; 

Inspired by a common desire not only to 
perpetuate the peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions now happily subsisting between their 
peoples, but also to prevent war among any 
of the nations of the world; 

Desirous by formal act to bear unmistak- 
able witness that they condemn war as an 
instrument of national policy and renounce 
it in favor of the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes; 

Hopeful that, encouraged by their exam- 
ple, all the other nations of the world will 
join in this humane endeavor and by adher- 
ing to the present treaty as soon as it comes 
into force bring their peoples within the 
scope of its beneficent provisions, thus unit- 
ing the civilized nations of the world in a 
common renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of their national policy; 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and for 
that purpose have appointed as their respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries: 

{Here space is left for the names of the 
plenipotentiaries ]; 

Who having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due 
form have agreed upon the _ following 
articles: 

Article I—The high contracting parties sol- 
emnly declare in the names of their respec- 
tive peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international con-’ 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 


Article 1I—The High Contracting Parties 
agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or 
of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought ex- 
cept by pacific means. : 

Article III—The present treaty shall be rati- 
fied by the High Contracting Parties named 
in the preamble in accordance with their 
respective constitutional requirements, and 
shall take effect as between them as soon as 
all their several instruments of ratification 
shall have been deposited at ' 

This treaty shall, when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding para- 
graph, remain open as long as may be _neces- 
sary for adherence by all the other Powers 
of the world. Every instrument evidencing 
the adherence of a Power shall be deposited 
at and the treaty shall immediately 


upon such deposit become efective as be 
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tween the Power thus adhering and the 
other Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government 
of to furnish each Government named 
in the preamble and every Government sub- 
sequently adhering to this treaty with a 
certified copy of the treaty and of every 
instrument of ratification or adherence. It 
shall also be the duty of the Government 
of telegraphically to notify such Gov- 
ernments immediately upon the deposit with 
it of each instrument of ratification or ad- 
herence. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this treaty in the 
French and English languages, both texts 
having equal force, and hereunto affix their 
seals. 

Done at 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty 


With this draft it is interesting to com- 
pare the text of the original draft treaty 
of June 20, 1927, proposed by Foreign Min- 
ister Briand, the full text of which was 
made public by the State Department for 
the first time on April 9: 


June 20, 1927. 

Draft of Pact of Perpetual Friendship be- 
tween France and the United States. 

The President of the French Republic and 
the President of the United States of 
America, 

Equally desirous of affirming the solidar- 
ity of the French people and the people of 
the United States of America in their wish 
for peace and in their renunciation of a re- 
course to arms as an instrument of their 
policy toward each other, 

And having come to an agreement to con- 
secrate in a solemn act these sentiments as 
much in accord with the progress of mod- 
ern democracies as with the mutual friend- 
ship and esteem of two nations that no war 
has ever divided and which the defense of 
liberty and justice has always drawn closer, 
_ Have to this end designated for their plen- 
ipotentiaries, to wit, 

[Here space is left for the names of the 
plenipotentiaries ], 

Who, after having exchanged their 
powers, recognized in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following provisions: 

Article I—~The High Contracting Powers 
solemnly declare, in the name of the French 
people and the people of the United States 
of America, that they condemn recourse to 
war and renounce it respectively as an in- 
strument of their national policy toward 
each other. 

Article II—The settlement or the solution 
of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever na- 
ture or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise between France and the 
United States of America shall never be 
sought by either side except by pacific 
means. 

Article III—The present act shall be rati- 
fied, the ratifications thereof shall be ex- 
changed at ————————- as soon as possible, 
and from that time it shall have full force 
and value. 

_In witness whereof the above-named plen- 
\potentiaries have signed the present act and 
ave thereunto set their seal. 
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Done at —-——————— in two copies (each 
drawn up both in French and English and 
having equal force), the ——————————- 
nineteen hundred and twenty-seven. 
(Signatures and seals.) 


Reverting to the French note which pre- 
ceded Mr. Kellogg’s opening of negotiations 
for a multilateral treaty, we shall find that 
this document is worth very careful read- 
ing. It seemed, indeed, to be the presage of 
a new period in the development of our 
foreign policy and of a degree of coopera- 
tion with the League that, for the mainten- 
ance of peace, would be almost as effective 
as would actual membership in it. 

The uncertainty as to what our action 
would be, should the League endeavor to 
bring into operation its sanctions through 
the application of a naval blockade, has 
been very disturbing. Without our associa- 
tion coercive action on the part of the 
League would be weakened if not nullified. 
Should we assert and exercise our right as 
a neutral to trade with an offending na- 
tion, the League must command a large 
naval force to maintain a blockade. Since 
European sea power is largely British, and 
since on that fleet would very largely fall 
the burden, their Admiralty might fairly 
claim this responsibility as one of the rea- 
sons for an extensive program of construc- 
tion. On the other hand, our navy, in un- 
certainty as to what part it would be called 
upon to play in a European conflict, and in 
view of the entire absence of any settled 
rules as to the rights of neutral commerce, 
could advance this as a reason why it must 
be equipped to meet every emergency. In 
this situation, what amounts to naval com- 
petition would be inevitable, however well 
masked it might be in denials and pious 
assertions of the “unthinkable” character 
of an Anglo-American conflict. 


This danger has been disturbing the 
minds of responsible statesmen abroad for 
some time, and they welcome most heartily 
the opportunity, or at least the possibility, 
of composing it. They recognize that in the 
immediate future full membership in the 
League on the part of the United States is 
politically impossible; but at the same time 
it has become increasingly evident to them 
that our Government is willing to cooperate 
in the work of the League, in so far as it 
can while still remaining outside. When 
Mr. Kellogg previously suggested that the 
nations should unite in a multilateral 
treaty renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy, and when Senator Borah 
publicly stated that, in the event of the 
violation of such a treaty by any signer of 
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it, the other parties to it would automati- 
cally be relieved from their pledge as re- 
gards the offending nation, they saw a 
method by which, while still maintaining 
our unwillingness to assume the full meas- 
ure of responsibility implied in the Cove- 
nant, we might be induced to accept a moral 
obligation to cooperate with the members 
of the League in the insurance of peace. 

How wide the range of counsel the 
French Foreign Office took in preparing 
the text of the note is, of course, unknown, 
but it is understood that Great Britain at 
least was consulted and that the note ex- 
presses a joint opinion. It was drafted with 
great cleverness. No longer are we dealing 
with generalities, with vague phrases, with 
pious hopes. Concrete and specific state- 
ments are made on the basis of which, if 
they are acceptable to us, a treaty may be 
drafted. 

Probably with the purpose of transfer- 
ring the remaining negotiations to Washing- 
ton, the note was signed by Ambassador 
Claudel rather than by the French Foreign 
Minister. Since both nations are seeking a 
common end, the note begins, it should be 
possible to discover a statement of it that 
will be mutually acceptable. Each Govern- 
ment must have regard for the other’s po- 
sition and must keep clearly in mind the 
“essential realities.” All, or practically all, 
the nations which would join with the 
United States in signing such a treaty are 
members of the League, and, as such, have 
assumed certain obligations. They have ac- 
quired, in addition, certain responsibilities 
by treaties which cannot be denounced or 
escaped. With these engagements in mind, 
“France, for the purpose of finding a com- 
mon basis for initial negotiations, is wholly 
disposed, after a new examination of the 
proposals formulated by your Excellency, 
to suggest immediately to the German, 
British, Italian and Japanese Governments 
that they join in seeking any adjustment 
which, in the last analysis, may be forth- 
coming with respect to the possibility of 
reconciling previous obligations with the 
terms of the contemplated new treaty. To 
be effective, such a treaty must be uni- 
versal, or nearly so, in its application. 
Should one of the signatory nations fail to 
observe it, the other signers would be re- 
leased from their engagements with respect 
to the offending State. In no case should 
the treaty attempt to deprive the nations 
of the right of legitimate defense. The 
signatory powers * * * would specifically 
undertake among themselves to refrain 
from any attack or invasion, and never to 


seek the settlement of any difference or 
conflict, of whatsoever nature or origin, 
which may arise between them, save by pa- 
cific means.” 

It would be difficult to draft a statement 
of the purpose of such a treaty in terms 
more clear or precise than these; and, if it 
could be universally applied, the ideal of. the 
philosophers would be attained and we 
would have universal peace. Such is “the 
brute absurdity of the human race,” to use 
a phrase in one of Struthers Burt’s recent 
stories, it is unreasonable to suppose that 
with this, or with any other series of trea- 
ties, all armed conflict will cease. Wars 
arise from causes that are sometimes acci- 
dental and sometimes very complex and 
remote. <A hot-headed officer guarding a 
border may, without authorization, order a 
hostile move. Another D’Annunzio may 
seize another Fiume, or another Zeligow- 
ski may capture another Vilna, and the 
train may be fired. The history of the 
Balkan States during the last century has 
repeated instances of conflicts caused by 
the intrigues of the great Powers. Grant- 
ing all this, such a treaty would have the 
effect of making war less respectable, and 
nations, as well as individuals, strive might- 
ily after respectability. So long as the 
duel was good form, it persisted; it ceased 
when it was ruled out of good society. Le- 
galized piracy, called privateering, was the 
foundation of a good many family fortunes, 
in the early days of the Republic, but that 
is now of the past. Since the foundation 
of the League, there has been a formulation 
of public opinion that was unknown before. 
It is no longer solely the affair of the two 
contestants when they decide to go to war; 
they are at once called to answer at the 
bar of world opinion at Geneva. 

The treaty proposed by France would al- 
ter, in no very essential particular, the pre- 
sent obligations of members of the League. 
Under Article 11 of the Covenant, “any war 
or threat of war, whether immediately af- 
fecting any members of the League or not, 
is declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any ac- 
tion that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations.” The 
possibility of legal war is indeed admitted 
in Article 12, but only after three months 
have elapsed following an award of arbi- 
trators, a judicial decision, or a report on 
the case made by the Council. This right 
is largely nullified in Article 13, in which 
the members agree not to resort to war 
against a member of the League which has 
complied with the award or decision. Ar- 
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ticle 16 prescribes the sanction which will 
go into effect in case a member of the 
League resorts to war in disregard of its 
covenants. A treaty drafted in the sense 
of the language of the French note would 
draw the bonds of Article 12 somewhat more 
closely, but the legal right that they would 
yenounce is not worth very much. 

As regards the United States, her obli- 
gations would depend on the wording of the 
treaty as finally agreed upon with the other 
five Powers; but, assuming that it went no 
further than a general declaration of the 
character quoted, we should, in case any 
signatory nation went to war, be confronted 
by a situation in which that nation had vio- 
lated a treaty made with us. In such a 
contingency it is hardly conceivable that we 
would insist on our right to trade:with the 
offending nation while it is being disciplined 
by the League. There are certain decencies 
that are observed even among nations. 
Should any Power make war on us, we 
would automatically have as allies all the 
other members of the League. 

In announcing on April 8 that Secretary 
Kellogg and Ambassador Claudel had agreed 
to submit at once to the Governments of 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, 
for their consideration and comment, the 
correspondence that has covered the dis- 
cussion up to date, the official statement 
of the Department of State made it clear 
that it had not accepted the entire French 
position; that it still doubted if the “con- 
siderations advanced by France necessitate 
any modification of the plain formula to 
renounce war,” and that the latest note 
was “obscure in many important aspects.” 
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Kellogg replies to M. Briand’s kind 
invitation 
—New York Herald Tribune 


No bill of particulars was appended, and it 
was uncertain therefore what it was that 
Secretary Kellogg had in mind until the 
publication of his statement, the identic 
note to Great Britain, Germany, Italy and 
Japan, and the proposed draft treaty made 
clear the present policy of the United States 
in its efforts to bring about the outlawry 
of war. 


TEXT OF THE FRENCH NOTE ON THE PROPOSED 
TREATY DENOUNCING WAR 


Embassy of the French Republic to the 
United States. 
Washington, March 30, 1928. 
Mr. Secretary of State: 

In reply to your note of Feb. 27 last re- 
garding the proposal for a multilateral treaty 
proscribing war, I have the honor to inform 
your Excellency that M. Briand has been 
pleased to find in the observations which 
you have submitted to his consideration a 
hew and cordial affirmation of the common 
Mspiration which animates our two Govern- 
ments equally anxious to cooperate in an 
international movement toward the effective 
establishment of peace in the world. 

Assured of such a solidarity in the pursuit 
of an identical purpose, M. Briand remains 
convinced, as does your Excellency, that a 
mutually acceptable formula may well re- 
sult from the exchange of views which has 
taken place up to now between our two Gov- 


ernments, if on both sides there is a disposi- 
tion to adhere to those essential realities 
which must be preserved in this discussion, 
by subordinating thereto those differences 
of form to which questions of terminology 
not affecting the substance of the discussion 
may upon analysis be reduced. 

That is to say, that the French Govern- 
ment at this point of the discussion, when 
all the aspects of the problem have been 
examined, proposes to adopt as practicable 
a point of view as soon as possible and to 
facilitate as far as it can the effort of the 
American Government in the direction of an 
immediate decision. 

The observations which M. Briand has 
ventured to offer in support of his last sug- 
gestion were inspired by a very sincere de- 
sire to facilitate in a practical manner the 
realization of the proposal for the contem- 
plated multilateral treaty by pointing out 
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the conditions best adapted to bring about 
the consent thereto of all the Governments 
whose agreement is necessary. The French 
wording, therefore, tending to limit to war 
of aggression the proscription proposed in 
the form of a multilateral rather than a 
bilateral treaty, was intended to obviate, in 
so far as the American plan was concerned, 
the serious difficulties which would assur- 
edly be encountered in practice. 

In order to pay due regard to the imter- 
national obligations of the signatories, it 
was not possible, as soon as it became a 
question of a multisateral treaty, to impart 
thereto the unconditional character desired 
by your Excellency without facing the neces- 
sity of obtaining the unanimous adherence 
of all the existing States, or at least of all 
the interested States: that is to say, those 
which by reason of their situation are ex- 
posed to the possibility of a conflict with 
anv one of the contracting States. 

In the relations between the States of the 
American continent there are similar diffi- 
culties which led the American Government 
at the Pan-American Conference at Havana 
to approve a resolution using the very term 
‘“‘war of aggression’? which the French 
Government felt compelled to use in charac- 
terizing the renunciation to which it was 
requested to bind itself by means of a multi- 
lateral treaty. To be sure, the same reser- 
vation does not appear in another resolu- 
tion to which your Excellency referred in 
your note of Feb. 27, but it must be ob- 
served that this resolution in itself consti- 
tuted only a kind of preliminary tending 
toward a treaty of arbitration with regard 
oe which numerous reservations were formu- 
ated. 

Your Excellencv appears to be surprised 
that France should not be able to conclude 
in the form of a multilateral treaty, with all 
the Powers the same treaty which she of- 
fered to conclude separately with the United 
States in the form of a bilateral treaty. My 
Government believes that it has explained 
this point with sufficient clearness in re- 
calling the fact that the project of a treaty 
of pernetual friendship between France and 
the United States proposed last June was 
drafted in such a way as to limit strictly 
the mutual undertakings which it contained 
to those relations in law resulting from in- 
—— between the two signatory States 
aione. 

Within such limits an absolutely uncon- 
ditional agreement might be entered into, 
since that agreement would not expose the 
signatories, as would a multilateral treaty, 
to juridical difficulties resulting from the 
respective positions of various Powers with 
regard to one another and since, further- 
more, as regards two countries like France 
and the United States, morally united as 
they are by ties of time-honored friendship, 
other contractual engagements concluded by 
one or the other Power could never consti- 
tute in fact anything but purely theoretical 
obstacles. 

In order to attain the result which your 
Excellency has in view, you have considered 
it preferable to adhere to the conception of 
a multilateral treaty and you have deemed 
it necessary to insist that even in the multi- 
lateral form the proposed treaty should in- 
clude an unconditional pledge. If your Ex- 
cellency really believes that greater chances 
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of success may be found in this formula in 
spite of the consequences which it involves, 
especially the necessity of attaining a treaty 
world-wide in its scope, the French Govern- 
ment would hesitate to discuss longer the 
question of its adherence to a plan which 
the American Government originated and 
for which it is responsible. 

Without in any way losing sight of its in- 
ternational obligations, both as a member 
of the League of Nations and as a party to 
the treaties of Locarno or treaties guaran- 
teeing neutrality, France, for the purpose of 
finding a common basis for initial negotia- 
tion, is wholly disposed, after a new ex- 
amination of the proposals formulated by 
your Excellency, to suggest immediately to 
the German, British, Italian and Japanese 
Governments that they join in seeking, in 
the spirit and in the letter of the last Amer- 
ican note, any adjustments which in the last 
analysis may be forthcoming with respect to 
the possibility of reconciling previous obliga- 
tions with the terms of the contemplated 
new treaty. 

The French Government notes at once 
with satisfaction that while advocating the 
conclusion among the Governments spe- 
cifically mentioned of a treaty binding the 
signatories not to resort to war, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States admits the 
participation in that treaty of all the other 
Governments of the world. 

This conception accords with the reserva- 
tion actually necessary for obtaining a real 
instrument: for the establishment of peace 
by means of a formal engagement among all 
Powers among whom political controversies 
may arise. Such an engagement would in 
fact involve the risk of exposing the signa- 
tories to dangers and misunderstandings un- 
less based upon the complete equality in the 
application of the treaty of all the States 
with respect to other States and not only 
upon the equality of certain States among 
them. 

The treaty contemplated could not operate 
in respect to one Power which is a party 
thereto unless the other States exposed to 
the possibility of grave controversies with 
that party were also signatories thereof. 

At the same time it is clear that, in order 
not to turn an instrument of progress and 
peace into a means of oppression, if one of 
the signatory States should fail to keep its 
word, the other signatories should be re- 
leased from their engagement with respect 
to the offending State. On this second point, 
as on the first, the French Government_be- 
lieves itself fully in accord with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

My Government likewise gathers from the 
declarations which your Excellency was good 
enough to make to me on the first of last 
March, the assurance that the renunciation 
of war, thus proclaimed, would not deprive 
the signatories of the right of legitimate 
defense. Such an interpretation tends to 
dissipate avpvrehensions and the French 
Government is happv to note it. : 

If such is the attitude of the American 
Government on these three fundamental 
points, and if it is clearly understood in a 
general way that the obligations of the new 
compact should not be substituted for or 
prejudice in any way previous obligations 
contained in international instruments such 
as the Covenant of the League of Nations, 














the Locarno agreements or treaties guaran- 
teeing neutrality whose character and scope 
cannot be modified thereby, then the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have appeared in 
the course of previous phases of the nego- 
tiation have to do more with words than 
with the reality of the problem facing the 
two Governments today. 

Hence, in accordance with the proposal 
contained in your note of Jan. 11, which 
you kindly renewed in your note of the 27th 
of February, the French Government would 
be prepared forthwith to join with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in submitting 
for the consideration of the Governments 
of Germany, Great Britain, Italy and 
Japan the currespondence exchanged be- 
tween France and the United States since 
June, 1927, and in proposing at the same 
time for the assent of the four Governmenis 
a draft agreement essentially correspond- 
ing to the original proposal of M. Briand in 
the multipartite form desired by the United 
States, with the changes of wording made 
necessary by the new concept. 

The signatory powers of such an instru- 
ment while not prejudicing their rights of 
legitimate defense within the framework of 
existing treaties should make a solemn 
declaration condemning recourse to war as 
an instrument of national policy, or in 
other words, as a means of carrying out 
their own spontaneous, independent policy. 

They would specifically undertake, among 
themselves, to refrain from any attack or 
invasion, and never to seek the settlement 
of any difference or conflict of whatsoever 
nature or origin which might arise between 
them save by pacific means. 

It would, however, be clearly understood 
that an obligation could only exist for the 


international conference centre was 

illustrated in several incidents during 
March, which, with sessions of the Council 
and the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion, proved to be an unusually busy and 
important period. 

First, the world disarmament problem 
was presented from the most universal 
viewpoint yet attainable because of the 
presence not only of the score of most im- 
portant States members of the League, but 
also of the three most important non-mem- 
bers, the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Turkey. The United States has attend- 
ed the League’s disarmament sessions for 
some time; Soviet Russia was present, how- 
ever, at only its second session, while Tur- 
key made its first appearance in response 
to an invitation from the Council suggested 
by both the Soviet delegate and by Poland. 


[in steady growth of Geneva as an 
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signatories in the event that the engage- 
ment were contracted by all States; that is 
to say, that the treaty, open to the acces- 
sion of all Powers, would only come into 
force after having received universal ac- 
ceptance unless the Powers having signed 
this treaty or acceded thereto should agree 
upon its coming into force, despite certain 
abstentions. 


Finally, in case one of the contracting 
Powers should contravene the treaty, the 
other contracting Powers would be auto- 
matically relieved, with respect to that 
are of the obligations contained in the 
reaty. 

It is in this form, it would seem, that the 
negotiation of a plan for a multilateral com- 
pact such as conceived by the American 
Government could be pursued with the 
greatest chances of success. 


Your Excellency may be assured, in any 
case, in the conduct of this negotiation of 
the most sincere and most complete collabo- 
ration of my Government, which is always 
ready to associate itself without ambiguity 
or reservation, with any solemn and formal 
undertaking tending to ensure, strengthen 
or extend the effective solidarity of the na- 
tions in the cause of peace. 

_ In responding to these ideas, whose happy 
inspiration cannot be gainsaid, France would 
feel confident that she was continuing the 
work to which she has never ceased to apply 
herself in her foreign policy, and, faithful 
to her previous international engagements 
of that nature, that she was contributing 
nobly, as your Excellency has said, in ‘‘pro- 
moting the great ideal of peace which the 
League itself has-so closely at heart.’’ 

Pray accept, &c., 
(Signed) CLAUDEL. 






If the diversity of viewpoint running from 
the Soviet scheme of total disarmament 
through the League scheme of arbitration, 
security and eventual disarmament to the 
American scheme for the outlawry of war 
did not permit definite progress at the mo- 
ment, that fact was not so important as 
that world-wide discussions have at last 
begun. 

Second, the Council session drew to Ge- 
neva the most important group of foreign 
officials which has so far attended any of 
the forty-nine sessions held in the League’s 
first eight years. Where at the outset 
States were represented mostly by men of 
personal prestige without political power, 
there were present this time fourteen For- 
eign Ministers, including not only the fa- 
mous Locarno trio—Briand, Chamberlain 
and Stresemann—but, what is perhaps even 
more interesting in that it is for the first 
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time, the permanent heads of the British, 
French and German Foreign Offices. This, 
incidentally, gives an indirect gauge of the 
increasing importance attached to Council 
sessions. 

Third, the gap threatened in League 
membership by the notice of withdrawal 
two years ago by Spain and Brazil, when 
they were refused permanent seats on the 
Council at the time of Germany’s admis- 
sion to the League, was partly filled when 
the first-named State responded to the very 
warm and friendly invitation addressed to 
her by the Council with the statement that 
she would gladly accept “without condition 
or reserve” the Council’s invitation to con- 
tinue her collaboration with the League. 
The Council’s appeal to these two States 
and also to Costa Rica, the only State 
which has actually withdrawn from the 
League, was accepted as an indication of 
an increasing sense of authority and 
strength, and Spain’s warm and immediate 
acceptance as a further proof of the neces- 
sity of the League, especially to the lesser 
Powers. 

Fourth, this quickened sense of central- 
ized responsibility was manifested in two 
important items on the Council agenda. 
The incident over the seizure of machine 
guns at St. Gotthard had thrown into such 
relief the possible vital importance for 
peace of the quick initiative and action of 
the Acting President of the Council, that a 
study was authorized of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities in times of crisis. Similarly, 
the semi-annual report on ratifications of 
conventions contracted through the League 
drew such marked aitention to the great 
gulf at present existing between diplomatic 
agreement and the necessary enabling par- 
liamentary action that another study was 
authorized to quicken the means of making 
international agreements effective. 

The Disarmament Debate—Most dra- 
matic, undoubtedly, but certainly least im- 
mediately fruitful of all recent League 
meetings, was the ten days’ session of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, 
which went far afield from the technical 
questions of disarmament and led to a gen- 
eral political debate centrine primarily on 
Soviet Russia’s relations to the rest of the 
world, and, secondarily, on Germany’s atti- 
tude to the disarmament obligations of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The previous British 
and French disarmament projects, which 
the committee had hoped to harmonize into 
a single plan, were temporarily thrust to 
one side by the revolutionary Soviet project 
for complete disarmament, but the general 


debate which ensued, if at times acri- 
monious and hardly likely to be fruitful, 
nevertheless cleared away much of the es- 
sential ground and possibly paved the way 
for more constructive work in the future. 
The Soviet proposal was rejected, and on 
the last day a more limited proposal for par- 
tial disarmament was postponed to the next 
session. 

As an undercurrent to this struggle was 
a continuous effort of Germany to secure 
the second reading of the original British 
and French projects or to fix the actual 
date for a disarmament conference. Count 
Bernstorff, who at the outset had created 
surprise by a rather friendly reception of 
the Soviet proposal, pressed continuously 
for a first, even if small, step toward dis- 
armament on the ground that the other na- 
tions, having disarmed Germany by the 
peace treaties, were morally obligated by 
those treaties and the Covenant to take 
definite action toward reducing their own 
forces. In view of this general confusion 
and the hopelessness of any immediate 
measure of agreement, the committee was 
adjourned, not to a fixed date, but, largely 
on American initiative, to a date to be fixed 
by the Chairman. 

The Outlawry of War—The forty-ninth 
session of the Council, though drawing to 
Geneva representatives of twenty Govern- 
ments and fourteen Foreign Ministers was 
not so important for its immediate agenda 
as for the general discussions which inev- 
itably took place in connection with it. Of 
these the most notable undoubtedly centred 
about Mr. Kellogg’s note to France on the 
outlowry of war, which formed a sort of 
undercurrent to the meeting. It is a curious 
fact that it was at Geneva, in connection 
with a session of the Council of the League 
of Nations, that, through the general ex- 
change of views which took place on all 
sides and the fuller information which be- 
came available, the early misunderstandings 
were removed and a favorable reply assured. 

Financial Activities—In the field of 
finance the Leacue’s work continued to de- 
velop in a most practical way. The Council 
finally approved the terms of a $20,000,000 
stabilization loan to Bulgaria on the lines 
of the recent successful Greek loan; re- 
ceived a report from the Financial Commit- 
tee that the proposed $60,000,000 Port- 
uguese loan was agreed upon in technical 
detail, but held up by certain political ques- 
tions of control unacceptable to Portugal, 
and finally noted with satisfaction that the 
Estonian banking and currency reform, 
for which a loan had been raised under 
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League auspices, had been carried out and 
the currency stabilized since January. 

The Economic Committee—Similarly, the 
Council approved the work of the Economic 
Committee. This included detailed pro- 
posals for the unification of customs no- 
menclature, the general framework of an 
international convention assuring equitable 
treatment of foreigners and foreign under- 
takings and the preparatory steps for con- 
ferences on the simultaneous abolition of 
export prohibitions on bones and raw hides 
and of official statisticians for the adoption 
of uniform methods of economic statistics. 

American Participation—American inter- 
ests, apart from all general considerations, 
were directly involved as usual in this 
month’s work. The American delegation, 
as shown, played an active part at the Dis- 
armament Commission and the Kellogg note 
was an undercurrent of the Council session. 
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Legislation Activity in Congress 
By WILLIAM MacDONALD 
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Permanent American participation in the 
Economic Committee was assured for the 
first time by the appointment of Lucius 
Eastman, President of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, and was carried on 
in the Financial Committee by the pres- 
ence of Jeremiah Smith Jr. of Boston. On 
March 12 a combined committee of states- 
men and librarians met to consider the gen- 
eral plans for the International Research 
Library, made possible by a $2,000,000 gift 
from J. D. Rockefeller Jr., while the Coun- 
cil accepted the offer of the International 
Health Board to continue for another year 
its donation of $50,000 for the interchange 
of medical officers and a donation of $5,000 
from the American Council on Education 
for an inquiry into the exchange of profes- 
sors and students in Europe in line with a 
similar investigation recently undertaken 
in the United States. 


LATELY LECTURER ON AMERICAN HISTORY, YALE UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


TH tentative plans for the adjourn- 
VY ment of Congress on May 19, three 

weeks before the meeting of the 
Republican National Convention at Kansas 
City, both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have pressed forward with 
somewhat greater energy the completion of 
their legislative programs. The Alien Prop- 
erty bill, which received its final form at 
the end of February, was signed by Pres- 
ident Coolidge on March 10. The bill ap- 
propriates $100,000,000 for the settlement 
of the remaining claims of Germany, 
Austria and Hungary and their nationals, 
$50,000,000 of that amount being made 
available immediately. A Radio bill, some 
of whose provisions were strongly opposed 
in both the Senate and the House, was 
accepted in an amended form by the House 
on March 21, passed by the Senate on 
March 24, and signed by the President on 
March 28. The bill extends the life of the 
Federal Radio Commission to March 16, 
1929, limits broadcasting licenses to three 
Months and licenses for other stations to 
one year, and requires “equal distribution, 
as nearly as possible, of broadcasting sta- 
tions, wave lengths, power, and hours of 
operation among the five radio zones and 


equitable distribution among the States on 
a population basis.” 

The passage by the House on March 17 
of the Naval Building bill, authorizing the 
construction of fifteen cruisers and one air- 
craft carrier at an estimated cost of $274,- 
000,000, was followed on March 27 by the 
passage of the regular Naval Appropriation 
bill, carrying a total of $369,190,737 for the 
general service of the Navy Department for 
the fiscal year beginning July next. The 
passage of the former measure was strongly 
resisted by individuals and organizations 
opposed to any increase in the navy, but 
the vote showed an overwhelming majority 
of 287 to 58 in favor of naval expansion. 
The appropriation bill included items of 
$48,000,000 to continue work on cruisers and 
other vessels previously authorized, $6,575,- 
000 for the modernization of battleships and 
the elevation of their guns in order to give 
a longer range of fire, and $31,458,450 for 
the Naval Bureau of aeronautics. Together, 
the two bills embody the largest appropria- 
tion for naval purposes by the United States 
since the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference. Both bills await action by the 
Senate. 


The Jones Flood Control bill, a compro- 
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“Where are you going to stand on the 
prohibition question?’’ 
—Editors’ Feature Service 


mise measure prepared after consultation 
with President Coolidge, and recommitted 
to the Senate Commerce Committee after 
it was reported to the Senate on Feb. 29, 
was further amended by the committee on 
March 23 so as to devolve the entire cost 
of flood control works upon the Federal 
Government, it being pointed out that local 
or State contributions for flood protection 
had already amounted to some $292,000,000. 
In this form the bill was rushed through 
the Senate on March 28 after a discussion 
of less than an hour and a half, seventy 
Senators voting for the measure and none 
against it. An appropriation of $325,000,- 
000, not all of it for immediate expenditure, 
is carried by the bill. A House bill appro- 
priating $473,000,000 was reported to that 
body on March 29, but on March 31 the 
House Flood Control Committee gave its 
approval to the Senate bill with some minor 
amendments, and the differences between 
the Senate and the House were left to be 
adjusted by a conference committee. 

The principal difference between the two 
measures, aside from the amount of the 
appropriation, concerns the way in which 
the proposed work shall be done. The Sen- 
ate bill adopts the Jadwin plan, represent- 
ing the views of the army engineers and 
endorsed by President Coolidge, but pro- 
vides for a Flood Control Board empowered 
to adjust any differences between the 


Jadwin plan and that of the Mississippi 
River Commission. As a preliminary to any 
work except the restoration or construction 
of levees, a survey of the Mississippi be- 
tween Cape Girardeau and Baton Rouge is 
to be made to determine the best methods 
of protection. The House bill does not sane- 
tion any particular plan of protection, but 
entrusts the matter to a Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Commission of four civilians 
and three army engineers. It was reported 
on April 5 that President Coolidge was 
still strongly opposed to flood control legis- 
lation which, it was believed, involved an 
ultimate expenditure of anywhere from 
$300,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, 

Allotments aggregating $1,500,000, avail- 
able from other sources and not connected 
with the lower Mississippi project, were 
made on March 23 by the War Department 
for preliminary surveys of streams on 
which floods have occurred or on which 
flood control is deemed necessary. The allot- 
ment districts cover almost all sections of 
the country except the South. 

Pending a report from the Treasury De- 
partment on the March receipts from in- 
come taxes, President Coolidge, on March 
23, expressed the opinion that the revenue 
would permit a tax reduction of $225,000,- 
000, provided Congress were economical and 
the surplus were not dissipated by expendi- 
tures in excess of the budget estimates. 
Secretary Mellon, on March 26, was re- 
ported as thinking that the limit of safety, 
in view of the uncertain amount to be ex- 
pended for flood control, would not exceed 
$200,000,000. The announcement on March 
30 that the tax receipts for the first quar- 
ter would probably fall some $6,000,000 
below the estimates caused a_ further 
reduction in the estimates of possible tax 
reduction, and in an elaborate statement 
submitted to the Senate Finance Committee 
on April 3, Secretary Mellon recommended 
a maximum reduction of $201,115,000 if the 
appropriations for the next fiscal year did 
not include $30,000,000 for flood control, 
and $182,115,000 if the $30,000,000 were 
appropriated. Specific recommendations 
submitted at the same time included a re- 
duction of the general corporation tax from 
13% to 12 per cent., a downward revision 
of the so-called intermediate brackets, com- 
prising incomes from $14,000 to $75,000, 
and an exemption of $1 instead of 75 cents 
in the case of the admissions tax. __ 

The Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee at once decided to “make a fight 
all along the line” for a tax reduction ot 
at least $300,000,000, and succeeded in fore- 
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ing the Republican majority to agree to 
limited public hearings on the tax reduction 
pill. The hearings began on April 10. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
which has already strongly opposed Sec- 
retary Mellon’s previous recommendations, 
was reported to be standing firmly upon its 
demand for a reduction of $400,000,000, and 
the automobile manufacturers have main- 
tained their opposition to the tax of 3 per 
cent. on motor vehicles. 

The extension for one year, or until April 
5, 1929, of the life of the War Finance 
Corporation, to enable it to collect the out- 
standing balance of its loans and wind up 
its affairs, was recommended to the House 
by Secretary Mellon on March 26. A bill, 
passed by the House on Feb. 17 and by the 
Senate on March 27, for the settlement of 
the war debt of Yugoslavia to the United 
States, received President Coolidge’s ap- 
proval on March 30. The amount of the 
debt, which is to be funded and paid over 
a period of sixty-two years, is $62,850,000. 

The other legislative activities of Con- 
gress include the adoption by the Senate, 
on March 18, of the Norris resolution for 
Federal operation of the $150,000,000 Gov- 
ernment plant at Muscle Shoals, any rev- 
enue derived from the sale of hydroelectric 
power to be used for experiments in the 
manufacture of fertilizers; the passage by 
the House, on April 2, of a kill revising and 
lowering the rates on second, third and 
fourth class mail matter, with an estimated 
loss of $18,585,000 in revenue; and the re- 
port to the House, on April 5, by Chairman 
Haugen of the Committee on Agriculture, 
of a revised farm relief bill intended to 
meet most of the objections urged by 
President Coolidge to the McNary-Haugen 
bill in his veto of that measure, but with 
the retention of the equalization fee in a 
modified form. The bill as thus revised 
was passed by the Senate on the evening of 
April 18 by a vote of 53 to 23. Although 
the measure, as stated, provides for an 
“optional” equilization fee, reported state- 
ments from the White House indicated that 
he would veto the McNary-Haugen propo- 


The new Republican angel passes the hat 
—Journal, Lewiston, Me. 


sals even in their amended form, believing 
them to be unsound, impracticable and un- 
constitutional. 

Two changes, each occasioned by death, 
have occurred in the membership of the 
Senate. Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris of 
Michigan, a veteran Democratic leader, died 
at Washington on March 23, after a brief 
illness, at the age of seventy-five. His suc- 
cessor, appointed by Governor Green on 
March 31, is Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, 
editor of the Grand Rapids Herald. Senator 
Frank B. Willis of Ohio, a Republican can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination, died 
suddenly at Delaware, Ohio, just before he 
was to have addressed a political meeting. 
His successor is Cyrus Locher of Cleveland. 
a Democrat. 

James A. Gallivan of Boston, for sixteen 
years a Democratic Representative from 
Massachusetts, and in recent years one of 
the most outspoken opponents in Congress 
of National Prohibition, died suddenly at 
Arlington, Mass., on April 3, at the age of 
sixty-two. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


T HE general aspect of the pre-convention 
campaign, although marked by increased 
activity among the supporters of the more 
Prominent candidates and the usual prog- 
ress in the selection of delegates at State 
Primaries or conventions, has undergone 


only one definitive change during the period 
covered by this review. The sudden death 
of Senator Willis of Ohio on March 30, al- 
ready referred to, removed from the field 
the most aggressive opponent of Secretary 
Hoover’s candidacy that the campaign had 
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BORAH’S BEAUTY PARLOR 
Trying to make an honest girl of the old 
Republican elephant 

—New York American 


as yet developed, and gave an entirely new 
character to the fight for the control of 
the Ohio delegation. 

The movement in behalf of President 
Coolidge received an apparent check on 
March 20 when the President’s Secretary, 
Everett Sanders, in a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee of Wyoming, stated that Mr. Coolidge 
“must decline to grant the request of the 
committee” embodied in a_ resolution, 
adopted on March 10, which asked him “to 
waive his personal preference and consent 
to continue for an additional four years 
that leadership which has brought honor 
and prosperity to this country.” It did not 
escape notice, however, that the subcommit- 
tee of the Republican National Committee 
on arrangements at Kansas City, in select- 
ing a temporary Chairman who, according 
to custom, will make the “keynote” speech, 
chose Senator Fess of Ohio, an early and 
outspoken advocate of Mr. Coolidge’s re- 
nomination, after Charles E. Hughes, 
former Secretary of State, had declined. 

As was to be expected, campaign issues 
have on several occasions punctuated the 
proceedings of Congress and its committees. 
Some twelve Senators and Representatives 
were listed on March 11 as active workers 
for Secretary Hoover. A vigorous attack on 
Mr. Hoover by Representative Brand of 
Chio, Republican, on March 13, elicited an 
equally vigorous rejoinder from Represen- 
tative Burton of the same State, who later, 
on March 22, opened the Hoover campaign 
in Ohio with a speech at Cleveland. A state- 
ment prepared by George N. Peck, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Agricultural Conference of the North Cen- 
tral States, sharply criticizing Mr. Hoover’s 
attitude toward farm issues, was inserted 


in the Senate record on April 5 by Senator 
Norbeck of South Dakota, Republican. 

The most violent campaign outbursts, 
however, have been directed at Governor 
Smith of New York. On March 19 Senator 
Robinson of Indiana, in a speech in the 
Senate, undertook to link Governor Smith 
with the Sinclair oil scandal by alleging 
that Mr. Sinclair was, he understood, a lib- 
eral contributor to Governor Smith’s cam- 
paign in 1920, and after the election was 
appointed a member of the State Racing 
Commission. The next day Governor Smith, 
in a letter to Senator Nye, a member of the 
Senate investigating committee, character- 
ized the insinuations of Nye and Robinson 
as “infamous” and their statements as 
false. On March 23, however, Senator Nye 
in a letter charged Governor Smith with 
having “seen fit to give aid and comfort to 
every scoundrel whose infamy has been ex- 
posed, by seeking to undermine public con- 
fidence in the fairness and impartiality of 
the committee in the midst of its investiga- 
tions’; while Senator Robinson, in a speech 
on the following day, again arraigned Gov- 
ernor Smith for his alleged relations with 
Sinclair, and declared, in substance, that 
such a man was not fit to be President. A 
stout defense of Governor Smith, in the 
form of a sharp reply to the Robinson at- 
tack, was made by Senator Walsh of 
Montana on April 5. 


Senator T. J. Walsh: ‘‘Oh, father, deat 
father! Come home with me now, the clock 
in the steeple strikes nine.’’ : 

—Adams Service 
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Statistical estimates of the strength of the 
several Presidential candidates have, natur- 
ally, been subject to change almost from day 
to day as State primaries or conventions 
have registered their preference or uncer- 
tainties. Down to April 12, when this review 
was prepared, less than half of the 1,089 
Republican delegates and less than a third 
of the 1,100 Democratic delegates had been 
chosen. Compilations as of that date 
showed that Governor Smith led the Dem- 
ocratic list, his only competitors being Sen- 
ator George of Georgia and Senator Reed of 
Missouri, each of whom had received the 
support of the delegates from his State. A 
conservative estimate of the standing of the 
Republican candidates, covering all the 
States together with Alaska, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands 
and Porto Rico, credited Secretary Hoover, 
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actually or eventually, with 319 delegates, 
and former Governor Lowden with 194, 
while 266 were classed as supporters of 
President Coolidge 

Morris Hillquit delivered the “keynote” 
speech at the opening of the Socialist Na- 
tional Convention on April 13 in Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, in which he de- 
nounced the Republican and Democratic 
parties as corrupt and reactionary and 
defined his party’s ultimate goal as “Gov- 
ernment ownership of natural resources and 
basic industries.” Other specific party de- 
mands as set forth in this address included 
abolition of injunctions in labor disputes, 
immediate recognition of Soviet Russia, 
Government insurance of workers, with- 
drawal of armed forces from Central Amer- 
ican countries and relaxation of Govern- 
ment strictures upon personal habits. 


OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


M a hearing on March 13 before the 
Senate committee which is investigat- 
ing the oil scandals Secretary Mellon de- 
fended his action in connection with the 
bonds contributed by Harry F. Sinclair to- 
ward the extinguishment of the 1920 Repub- 
lican campaign deficit, $50,000 of which 
was sent to him by Will H. Hays as a 
means, it was alleged, of obtaining from 
Mellon a personal contribution of a like 
amount. Senator Couzens of Michigan on 
March 20 offered a resolution declaring 
“that it is the sense of the Senate that 
Andrew W. Mellon should resign as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury.” The resolution was 
sidetracked on March 22 by placing it on 
the calendar, from whence it could be taken 
only by a unanimous vote. 

The scope of the oil inquiry was widened 
on April 1, when the Department of Justice 
announced that it had begun an investiga- 
tion of leases and royalty contracts affect- 
ing the Salt Creek oil field, adjoining 
Teapot Dome. The Senate investigation, 
meantime, was halted temporarily on April 
9, when the trial of the conspiracy charge 
against Mr. Sinclair began at Washington. 

In a report submitted to the Senate on 
March 24, in response to a resolution of 
March 5 calling for statistics of unemploy- 
ment, Secretary of Labor Davis estimated 
the total number of unemployed at 1,874,050. 

The bursting of the St. Francis dam on 
the Santa Clara River, about fifty miles 
north of Los Angeles, on March 13, cost the 
lives of more than 350 persons, destroyed 
hundreds of buildings and many bridges, 
inundated and damaged nearly 80,000 acres 


and caused losses estimated at from $10,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. 

The municipal election in Chicago on 
April 10 was preceded by a week or ten 
days of unprecedented violence, with gang 
warfare, killings, assaults and kidnapping 
as the distinguishing incidents. The elec- 
tion itself was a resounding defeat for 
Mayor William Hale Thompson (“Big 
Bill”), in whose support much of the vio- 
lence was alleged to have been practised, as 
also for Governor Small, who was a candi- 
date for renomination, and Frank L. Smith, 
who sought a nomination as United States 
Senator in vindication of the charges which 
caused his recent rejection by the United 
States Senate. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
highest award given by the Government 
for meritorious service, was presented to 
Colonel Lindbergh on March 21 by President 
Coolidge. 

The right of the President to proclaim 
rates was sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court, when it upheld, on April 9, 
the constitutionality of the flexible provi- 
sions of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff act. 

The pioneer flight from Europe to 
America was accomplished on April 13, 
when the Junkers monoplane Bremen, Cap- 
tain Hermann Koehl and Commandant 
James Fitzmaurice, Chief of the Irish Free 
State Air Force, as co-pilots, and with Bar- 
on Gunther von Huenefeld, financial backer 
of the enterprise as passenger, made a 
forced landing on Greenely Island, just off 
the southern coast of Labrador in the 
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Straits of Belle Isle. Since the builder 
of the Junkers machines believed that the 
trip to America could not be accomplished, 
and his opposition promised to receive offi- 
cial sanction, Baron Gunther von Huenefeld, 
who had risked his entire fortune on the 
venture, left Germany quietly on March 26, 
at 8:20 A. M., and arrived at the Baldonnel 
airdrome, Dublin at 4:30 P. M. on the same 
day, making a total flying time of 9 hours 
and 35 minutes (allowing for a difference 
of one hour and 25 minutes between Ber- 
lin and Dublin time. Unfavorable weather, 
however, prevented the Bremen from taking 
the air until the morning of April 12. After 
being sighted over Costello, Galway, at 7:05 
A. M., during the rest of the journey noth- 
ing was heard from the fliers until they 
were forced to land on account of fuel short- 
age, 400 miles off their course, on Greenely 
Island, the flying time being 36% hours. A 
Canadian relief airplane, carrying two pi- 
lots, landed at Greenely Island on the eve- 
ning of April 15, thus establishing direct 
contact with the marooned aviators. 

The death of Chauncey M. Depew, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the New York Central Railroad and some 
time Senator from New York, ended a 
career which, more than any other of prom- 
inence in our time, linked the present with 
the past. Mr. Depew died at New York on 
April 5, a few days before the completion 
of his ninety-fourth year. Following his 
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graduation from Yale College in 1856, he 
studied law and in 1858 was admitted to the 
bar. He had already, in 1856, taken part in 
the State campaign of the new Republican 
party, and in 1861 was elected to the 
Assembly. From 1863 to 1865 he was Sec- 
retary of State for New York. Toward the 
end of his term he declined an offer of ap- 
pointment as Minister to Japan, and be- 
came counsel for two of the small railroads 
upon which Commodore Vanderbilt even- 
tually built the New York Central system. 
In 1874 he became a director of the New 
York Central, was President from 1884 to 
1897, and thereafter until his death served 
actively as Chairman of the board. 

An active interest in politics went hand in 
hand with Mr. Depew’s business life. He 
was a delegate to every Republican Na- 
tional Convention from 1888 to 1924, when 
illness prevented his attendance, nominated 
Benjamin Harrison for President in 1888, 
and was offered the post of Secretary of 
State in Harrison’s Cabinet. From 1899 to 
1911 he sat in the United States Senate. He 
was on intimate terms with all the Repub- 
lican Presidents from Lincoln to Harding, 
and an influential, if not a determining, 
adviser in the affairs of his party. 

His national reputation, however, rested 
mainly upon his remarkable powers as an 
orator, his unfailing and infectious humor, 
and his staunch optimism in the face of 
all the problems of life. 


Mexico’s New Petroleum Regulations 
By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HIstTory, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; CURRENT HIsTorY ASSOCIATE 


UTHORIZED executive’ regulations 
governing the amended petroleum 


law that was enacted last December 


were signed by President Calles on March 
27, after conferences of several weeks’ du- 
ration between United States Ambassador 
Kiorrow and Mexican Minister of Industry, 


Commerce and Labor Morones. Under the 
new law and the executive regulations 
governing it, the objectionable fifty-year 
“confirmatory concessions” offered by the 
old law in exchange for valid titles acquired 
prior to May 1, 1917, are eliminated. Con- 
firmation of pre-constitutional titles are 
still to be made through “confirmatory 
concessions” and must be applied for before 


Jan. 11, 1929. However, under the new 
regulations such confirmations are issued 
“without limitation of time” when they are 
issued in favor of surface owners. When 
they are issued in favor of lessees or con- 
cessionaires they are issued “for the term 
stipulated in the contracts.” The confirma- 
tions are to operate “as recognition of 
rights acquired, which shall continue in 
force.” The new executive regulations also 
define more liberally than the earlier law 
and regulations governing the same, the 
precise “positive acts,” or works of pet rol- 
eum exploitation, which the Mexican Gov- 
ernment insists must necessarily have been 
performed on lands acquired prior to May 
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1, 1917, in order that the owners of such 
lands may retain the right to exploit the 
mineral deposits thereon. “Positive acts” 
are defined in the new regulations in the 
exact language used in the understanding 
reached by the United States-Mexican Com- 
mission in 1928. At that time the Mexican 
Commissioners argued that owners of the 
surface who had acquired titles prior to 
May 1, 1917, and who, prior to the latter 
date, had not performed some positive act 
indicative of an intention to exploit the 
sub-soil deposits beneath their surface lands, 
had thereby forfeited the right to exploit 
such deposits. By accepting the new regu- 
lations the United States Government has 
virtually acknowledged, despite previous 
objections, that only those American own- 
ers of surface lands who had performed 
some “positive act” thereon prior to May 
1, 1917, had acquired the right to exploit 
subsoil deposits beneath their surface lands. 

In a statement issued in Mexico City on 
March 27, Ambassador Morrow said, in 
part: 

The petroleum regulations issued today 
by the Mexican Government give evidence 
of the determination of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to recognize the rights held by for- 
eigners in oil properties prior to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of 1917. * * * The 
new regulations make clear * * * that those 
taking confirmatory concessions under the 
amended law get confirmation of their old 
rights rather than a grant of new rights. 
The form of the confirmatory concession, 
as set out in the new regulations, expressly 
declares that it is to operate as a recogni- 
— of acquired rights which continue in 
orce, 

There remains, of course, the determina- 
tion of what rights the oil companies held 
on May 1, 1917. While there may well be 
honest differences on this point, there is 
no reason why any such differences cannot 
be satisfactorily settled through due opera- 
tion of the Mexican governmental depart- 
ments and the Mexican courts. 

These changes in the Mexican laws and 
yegulations have been made by the volun- 
tary act of the Republic of Mexico. In the 
informal conversations which have taken 
place, Minister Morones and his official 
staff have approached the whole matter 
with the disposition to frame the regula- 
tions in such a way as to meet essential 


points that are susceptible of adjustment 
by general provisions. 


Similar optimism was expressed the same 
day in the following statement issued by 
the Department of State: 


The petroleum regulations just promul- 
gated by President Calles constitute execu- 
tive action which completes the process 
beginning with the decision made by the ju- 
dicial branch of the Mexican Government 
-0n Nov. 17, 1927, and followed by the enact- 
ment of the new petroleum law by the legis- 


lative branch on Dec. 26 last. Together 
these steps voluntarily taken by the Mexi- 
can Government would appear to bring to a 
practical conclusion the discussions which 
began ten years ago with reference to the 
effect of the Mexican Constitution and laws 
upon foreign oil companies. The depart- 
ment feels, as does Ambassador Morrow, 
that such questions, if any, as may here- 
after arise can be settled through the due 
operation of the Mexican administrative de- 
partments and the Mexican courts. 


The constitutionality of the alien land 
law and of that section of Article 27 of the 
Constitution under which the law was enact- 
ed was upheld in a decision of the Mexican 
Supreme Court made public on March 10. 
In its effect the decision reaffirms the 
provision of the law which denies the right 
of aliens to acquire direct ownership in 
lands and waters in territory within 100 
kilometers of the international boundaries 
or 50 kilometers of the seacoast; it also 
reaffirms the provision of the law which 
requires an alien who owns land outside the 
prohibited zones to agree before the Mexi- 
can Department of Foreign Relations to 
consider himself a Mexican in regard to 
such property, and to agree not to invoke, 
in respect thereto, the protection of his 
Government. According to the decision, 
however, such renunciation is necessary 
only for landed properties, aliens being 
free to acquire other kinds of property out- 
side the prohibited zones without renounc- 


Rough treatment for an industrious indi- 
vidual 
—New York World 
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ing their citizenship in respect to such 
property. 

Credit for the re-establishment of cordial 
relations between the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico was given to 
Ambassador Morrow by President Calles 
when he received a large group of news- 
paper editors from the United States on 
March 9. President Calles said, in part: 

You may rest assured that Americans will 
be always well received in this country and 
that the efforts of the Mexican Government 
and people will always lie in the direction 
of bringing about closer relations of frater- 
nity. * * * Small difficulties are being 
straightened out in this new era of relations 


between us, thanks to the ability, talent and 
sincerity of Ambassador Morrow. 


The Government continued during March 
to exact heavy punishment of violators of 


EVENTS IN 


HE Nicaraguan Congress re-assembled 
on March 6, after a fortnight’s recess, 
for the chief purpose of acting upon the 
Electoral bill providing for the supervision 
of the Nicaraguan elections in October by 
Gen. Frank R. McCoy, U. S. A. Opposition 
to this bill by the Chamorrist Conservatives 
prior to the recess of the Congress, on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional, had 
resulted in a deadlock in the Chamber of 
Deputies after the bill had been approved 
by the Senate. The day following the re- 
assembling of Congress (March 7) the Sen- 
ate acted favorably upon the bill as modi- 
fied slightly by Foreign Minister Cuadra 
Pasos with the approval of the United 
States Department of State. The Chamber 
of Deputies, however, continued to oppose 
the bill, and on March 13 rejected it by a 
vote of 23 to 17. Liberal Deputies, as well 
as the Moderate Conservatives who support 
President Diaz, voted solidly for the bill. 
The Deputies who voted against it followed 
instructions of General Emiliano Chamorro, 
the leader of the Conservative coup which 
overthrew the constitutional Government of 
Solorzano and Sacasa in October, 1925. 
Despite the bill’s defeat in the Nicaraguan 
Congress, the Nicaraguan Supreme Court on 
March 17 designated General McCoy to be 
president of the National Board of Elec- 
tions in place of Dr. Joaquin Gémez, who 
had resigned. Four days later (March 21) 
a decree signed by President Diaz vested the 
National Board of Elections 
with full and general authority to super- 
vise the elections of 1928 for the Supreme 
Authorities and to prescribe, with obligatory 


force, all measures necessary for the regis- 
tration of voters, for the casting and count- 
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the religious laws and to wage a vigorous 
campaign against rebellious factions in the 
West. The State of Jalisco was the scene 
of the greatest rebellious activity. Unoffi- 
cial estimates on April 3 placed the number 
of insurgents killed in various encounters 
in that State since the first of the year at 
500; official and unofficial reports placed 
the number of insurgents killed or executed 
in that State between March 1 and March 23 
at no fewer than 324. In the last week 
in March thirty-six rebels were reported 
killed in the State of Michoacan and in an 
unusually heavy engagement in the State 
of Guanajuato sixty-four rebels and six 
Federals were reported killed and fifty-two 
rebels and six Federals were wounded. The 
Government claimed to he meeting with 
success in suppressing the rebellions. 


NICARAGUA 


ing of ballots and regarding all other mat- 
ters that may pertain to the election. 


Articles 5 and 8 of the executive decree 
confer upon General] McCoy, as Chairman 
of the National Board of Elections, extraor- 
dinary powers of decision and authority, in- 
cluding the right “to command the services 
of the national constabulary to insure a 
free and impartial election.” The promul- 
gation of the decree was heartily approved 
by General Moncada, the Liberal candidate 
for the Presidency, but was ridiculed as un- 
constitutional by General Chamorro. Dem- 
onstrations in favor of United States super- 
vision of the elections were held by the Lib- 
erals throughout Nicaragua on March 25. 
In Managua 2,000 Liberals paraded through 
the streets waving Nicaraguan and Amer- 
ican flags. 

The pronouncement issued by President 
Diaz on April 12 to the effect that the Con- 
servative Party should work in harmony 
with the United States policy in Nicaragua 
and should nominate Dr. Carlos Cuadra 
Pasos, former Foreign Minister, to succeed 
himself, was generally interpreted in polit- 
ical circles as a complete break with Gen- 
eral Chamorro, former President, who is 
seeking nomination for that office. General 
Chamorro in an interview the following day 
said that the Diaz-Cuadra Pasist faction 
of the Conservative Party was willing to 
abide by the results of the party conven- 
tion next month, but questioned the mean- 
ing of one sentence of the Diaz pronuncia- 
mento with respect to its possible implica- 
tion of a bolt in the event that Dr. Pasos 
were not nominated. It seems to be gen- 
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erally believed in Nicaragua that the per- 
sonal following of General Chamorro is so 
strong that no Conservative could be elected 
without his support. 

The Nicaraguan Congress adjourned sine 
die on-March 16. The day before adjourn- 
ment the Congress passed a bill extending 
the life of the present Congress from Dec. 
15 to Dec. 31. The purpose of the bill was 
to make it the duty of the old Congress, in- 
stead of the one to be elected in October, 
to proclaim the new President to be chosen 
in the October elections. Under such an 
arrangement the Conservative opponents of 
American supervision of the elections might 
have been able to block the proclamation 
of a President opposed by them. The bill, 
however, was returned by President Diaz 
the same day that it received congressional 
approval and efforts to repass it over his 
veto were ineffectual. 

The resignation of the entire Cabinet was 
requested by President Diaz on March 27; 
the reason for this was not announced. The 
next day the following Cabinet was an- 
nounced: 

Sr. JOAQUIN GOMEZ—Foreign Relations. 

RIcARDO LOPEZ CALLEJAS—Finance. 

OrONTES Lacayo—Public Works. 


VIRGILIO GuRDIAN—Interior. 
JUAN Ruiz—Public Instruction. 


The new Cabinet represents a coalition 


of hostile Conservative groups. Ministers 
Callejas and Gurdian are reported to be 
stanch Chamorrist Conservatives; the other 
new ministers are Moderates who up- 
hold President Diaz in having issued the 
decree providing for United States super- 
vision of the elections. 

United States Marines in Nicaragua in- 
cffectually redoubled their efforts during 
March to eliminate Augustino Sandino, the 
dissident Liberal General who opposes the 
provisions of the Stimson agreement of last 
May. General Feland, in command of the 
marine forces in Nicaragua, issued a general 
order on March 14 in which he called upon 
the Second Brigade to free the northern 
part of Nicaragua of outlaw activities 
within the next two months, before the 
rainy season, which lasts until November, 
interferes seriously with operations. To 
reinforce the 2,700 marines on duty in 
Nicaragua, 1,000 additional ones were 
ordered to that country by the United 
States Navy Department on March 16. At 
that time there were five battleships with 
about 1,500 bluejackets on board in Nicara- 
guan waters. 
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Hostilities between the marines and San- 
dinistas during March were limited and of 
a minor nature. A marine plane was hit 
by bullets near El Chipote, the former San- 
dinista stronghold, on March 18. Accord- 
ing to reliable unofficial estimates that in- 
cident brought the number of United States 
planes hit by rebel forces to 73. Late in 
March it was reported that Sandino was 
ill and his forces demoralized. On March 
29 an airplane patrol inflicted losses upon 
a Sandinista band of 25 in the seventh 
aerial bombing attack on the rebels within 
the preceding eight days. According to an 
official statement at marine headquarters 
on April 1, five rebels were killed, two were 
wounded, and several were taken prisoners. 

In an airplane crash, caused by the plane 
being struck by a flying buzzard, Captain 
W. C. Byrd and Sergeant R. A. Frankfor- 
ter of the United States Marines force in 
Nicaragua were killed on March 8 near 
Esteli in northwestern Nicaragua. 

The retention of United States marines 
in Nicaragua for the purpose of assuring 
fair elections in October was supported by © 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
United States Senate on March 7 in its 
report on the Heflin resolution to with- 
draw the marines. 

Two days later (March 9) Senator Norris 
of Nebraska challenged the authority of the © 
President of the United States to supervise 
the Nicaraguan elections; this, in turn, was 
made the basis for raising various ques- 
tions concerning the general powers of the 
President in the matter of supervising elec- 
tions in foreign countries and in States of 
the United States. 

The Norris resolution was the inspiration 
for Senator Edge of New Jersey to make 
a vigorous defense of President Coolidge’s 
determination to supervise the Nicaraguan 
elections. In both houses of Congress the 
Administration’s Nicaraguan policy was vig- 
orously debated on March 24. 

A letter to the United States Senate from 
General Sandino was made public on March 
15. It read as follows: 


In the name of the Nicaraguan people, I 
protest against the continued barbarism of 
your forces in my country, such as the re- 
cent total destruction of the town of Quilali. 
I shall never recognize a Government im- 
posed by a foreign Power. I demand the 
immediate withdrawal of the invading 
troops. Otherwise, from this date on, I 
cannot be responsible for the safety of any 
North American official resident in Nicara- 
guan territory. 

For Fatherland and liberty, 

A. C. SANDINO. 
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Havana Conference, with its after- 
math of Latin-American bitterness, 
still finds expression in the journals of the 
day. There is, however, nothing much to 
report that is new in the opinions expressed. 
The most noticeable thing about these ex- 
pressions is the persistence with which first 
impressions remain. The two groups, those 
favorable to and those not favorable to the 
conference, remain as far apart as ever. 
Nor is there any evidence that either group 
is giving way to the other in any appreci- 
able degree. 
El Dia of Montevideo, Uruguay, may be 
taken as typical of the group of journals 
favorable to the late conference. This daily 


Snes AMERICAN interest in the 


continues to find the gathering the great- 
est of its kind ever held and to believe that 
it should be taken as a model for all future 
conferences of like character, and that Pan- 
Americanism was especially enhanced by it. 


Its learned editor lauds particularly the 
Mexican proposal to outlaw aggressive war- 
fare as a national policy, declaring it to 
be in harmony with the best traditions of 
Pan-America and hence a distinct step in 
advance. He is also very laudatory of the 
work of Mr. Hughes at the conference, pro- 
nouncing him a true friend of Pan-Ameri- 
canism and a champion of the cause of the 
Americas. Similar expressions of opinion 
are found in the official organs of Brazil, 
Peru and Colombia. 

The opinion of the opposition continues 
even more critical and resentful than before. 
The warmth of its expression has increased 
and is likely to increase further in warmth 
and volume as unofficial opinion finds 
expression. El Diario of Bogota, Colom- 
bia, emphatically declares that there can 
be no talk of the official organs of Colom- 
bia expressing public opinion, since public 
opinion in the republic has not even been 
consulted. La Nacién, also of Bogota, is 
very caustic in its comments on the confer- 
ence and its work, declaring: “From on 
high the Yankee Eagle observes the som- 
nolence and rashness of its victims; and 
the poor eaglets, unfeathered, and born of 
another mother, look only at the beautiful 


plumage of the bird of prey, without notic- 
ing its strong beak and terrible claws.” 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires, Argentina, is 
even more critical. After dealing with the 
intervention of the United States in Nic- 
aragua, it declares: “This is no time to 
define international policies; the most 
important international rights—those of a 
nation’s sovereignty and freedom from in- 
tervention—are being violated openly in the- 
face of general indifference from all gov- 
ernments.” La WNacién, also of Buenos 
Aires, declares that the Monroe Doctrine 
has had its dual character recognized and 
that in addition to the protection which it 
affords to the States of the Americas from 
non-American Powers, it affords the United 
States protection in its efforts to carry out 
its own selfish imperialistic policy. It adds 
rather sympathetically that the imperialism 
of the United States is not due to any 
desire to conquer new lands, but rather to 
the position it occupies with reference to 
the Hispanic American States. It is also 
due to the failure of the United States to 
realize the real significance of the moral 
and political effects of its policies. Lu 
Nacién of Santiago de Chile reminds its 
readers of the large degree of domination 
which the United States will continue to 
have over the Pan American Union, declar- 
ing: “The Pan American Building remains 
where it was, in Washington, near the White 
House and not far from the United States 
Department of State.” El Mercurio, also 
of Santiago de Chile, on the other hand, 
takes satisfaction in the failure of the con- 
ference to deal with the principle of inter- 
vention, declaring that a solution of the 
problem might very well have led to the 
recognition of the right and duty of the 
strong nations to oppose the weaker ones. 
Constructive criticism comes from two 
writers of note, both from Argentina. 
Sefior Leopoldo Lugones, in a recent article 
in El Universal of Caracas, Venezuela, ex- 
plains the cause of the dilemma in which 
Hispanic America finds itself at the present 
time and more especially illustrated in the 
pathetic showing made at Havana. He 
places the blame for the whole deplorable 
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situation squarely upon the shoulders of 
the peoples of Hispanic America. Their 
ideology, he declares, is irrational, imprac- 
ticable and utterly unsuited to the demands 
of the hour. This ideology, he continues, 
calls for freedom, equality, confraternity, 
all terms of relativity and wholly out of 
tune with the resurgent nationalism of the 
age. The State must be recognized, as it 
is held to be in practice by the powerful 
States of the day, as a separate, distinct 
entity, without law, above law and reserv- 
ing to itself exclusively the right to adopt 
such means and methods as it deems neces- 
sary to its welfare. A federation of the 
Americas is, he continues, an utterly im- 
possible ideal at the present time and any 
effort to bring it about is worse than use- 
less, it is highly perilous. Such an ideal 
should certainly not form a part of the 
ideology of the hour. He concludes by urg- 
ing upon each and every State the need 
of conducting its affairs according to the 
ideal which he has set forth, for the States 
will be able to attain a high place only by 
so doing. It has been by the exercise of 
these prerogatives of sovereignty that the 
United States of North America has grown 
great and powerful. Let the other States 
of the Americas do likewise. 

Sefor Manuel Ugarte, a man with an 
international reputation, has recently dealt 
with the conference in an article in L’Eu- 
rope Nouvelle of Paris, France. [The essen- 
tial parts of this article appeared in the 
issue of April 8 of The New York Times, 
page 8.] Senor Ugarte declares that the 
conference was twenty-five years behind 
the times; that it was completely dominated 
by the United States in behalf of her own 
selfish interests; that the delegates of 
Hispanic America were confused and lacked 
the necessary leadership at the conference; 
that new methods must be resorted to if 
Hispanic America is to compete satisfac- 
torily with the Colossus of the North; and, 
above all else, that Hispanic America must 
realize that the United States is not and 
cannot be its friend, actuated as it is by 
a desire to dominate the whole of the New 
World. “Only the rising to power of new 
and uncontaminated forces,” he concludes, 
“can make possible the revival of the repub- 
lies of Spanish and Portuguese origin which 
are being gradually covered by the imperi- 
alistie avalanche.” 


A ®GENTINA—The Presidential election, 
- held on Sunday, April 1, closed a cam- 
paign of great vigor and bitterness. 


More 
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than 2,000,000 votes were cast, a large 
number out of a population of about 
10,000,000. The results of this national 
convention, in which the people were asked 
to vote upon electors for President and 
Vice President and eighteen members of 
the National Chamber of Deputies, will not 
be known until after this magazine has 
gone to press. So far as is known, victory 
appears to lie with the Personalistas, who 
are said to have received 207 out of the 376 
votes, only 189 votes being necessary to 
election. The contest lay with the two 
parties, the Personalistas, whose nominees 
were the former President Hipolito Irigoyen 
and Senator Francisco Beiro, and the Anti- 
Personalistas, whose nominees were Senor 
Leopoldo Melo and Senor Vicente Gallo. 
These two parties, members of the old Lib- 
eral Party, advocated -social legislation for 
the laboring classes, such as a normal wage, 
a fixed number of Working hours per day 
and week, and insurance against sickness, 
accident, old age and. unemployment, The 
Personalistas opposed the re-entry of 
Argentina into the League of Nations; the 
Anti-Personalistas favored such a re-entry. 
The accounts are to the effect that the 
election was conducted in an orderly man- 
ner.and that the vote cast was very heavy. 

M. E. Malbran, Argentine Ambassador 
to Chile, on April 9 was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the United States to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Ambassador Honorio Pueyrredon at the 
Pan-American Conference. 


OLIVIA—The British are perfecting 

plans for planting colonies in eastern 
Bolivia on concessions granted to them by 
the Bolivian Government. <A new port, 
called Port Gaiba, will be built on the Para- 
guay River, about 450 miles inland. 


RAZIL—The Brazilian Government has 

declined to reconsider its policy in the 
matter of membership in the League of 
Nations. Brazil will thus not be influenced 
at the present, at least, by the action of 
Spain in recalling her letter serving notice 
that she would withdraw from the League 
at the end of the required two-year period. 
President Washington Luiz is not in favor 
of reversing the policy of his predecessor, 
President Bernardes, and Brazil will con- 
tinue to remain out of the League of Na- 
tions. President Luiz took occasion of the 
opportunity to restate the case for Brazil, 
namely, that Brazil has no desire to return 
to the League until there shall have been 
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a reorganization of the League Council so 
as to give to America her proportional 
quota of members on that body. 


HILE—The Government of President 

Ibanez still has its troubles with those 
whom it considers undesirables. These un- 
desirables, called Communists, Reds and 
so forth, continue, therefore, to be the object 
of the attention of the Government and 
are often the victims of the heavy hand 
of the present régime. A plot is alleged 
to have been discovered which had for its 
object the overthrow of the Government of 
President Ibdfiez. Supporters of former 
President Arturo Alessandri and José San- 
tos Salas, ex-Minister of Public Health, are 
claimed to have been among those impli- 
cated. A son and a nephew of the former 
President are also said to be implicated in 
the plot. More than a hundred persons have 
been arrested in various parts of the repub- 
lic, many of whom were deported to the 
Island of Mas-A-Fuera. 


CUADOR—The formal ratification of 

the treaty between Peru and Colombia 
over boundary disputes, negotiated last 
year, has been seized upon by the Ecuado- 
rian Government to protest again formally 
against this instrument. Its position is 
that its rights were violated; that it had 
a right to be a party to the agreement and 
that any agreement in which it was not 
a party cannot be held to be valid. The 


question at issue is the ownership of the 
triangular strip of territory east of the 
Putumayo and west of the Amazon River, 
which was conceded to Colombia by Peru 
in the treaty referred to. 


ERU—The rumor of the existence of 

a secret treaty between Peru and Co- 
lombia persists in spite of official denials. 
The treaty was entered into last year, it 
is stated, and is both offensive and defen- 
sive in nature. The Ecuadorian journal 
El Telégrafo of Guayaquil, Ecuador, in an 
editorial of March 14, called upon the Govy- 
ernment to get to the bottom of this whole 
affair, and, should the rumor prove to be 
true, to take such steps as the welfare of 
the country might demand. The rumor, it 
is claimed, originated in Chile and it is 
asserted that Chile purposely continues to 
circulate news concerning it in order to call 
attention to the feverish manner in which 
Peru is preparing for the day of revenge. 
Certain South American journals seize upon 
the occasion to declare that secret treaties 
are un-American; that the proper manner 
to handle controversies between American 
States is to submit them to the proper 
arbitral tribunals, and that all such dif- 
ferences should be dealt with openly. 


V ENEZUELA—The growing unrest and 

discontent throughout the country, as 
instanced by recent clashes between stu- 
dents and police and soldiers, culminated 
April 7 in the dark hours of the morning 
in a clash between a mutinous battalion of 
Federal troops and the Government forces 
in the very heart of the Venezuelan capi- 
tal, Miraflores Palace. The revolting sol- 
diers, headed by Captain Rafael Alvarado 
and Lieutenant Barios, were repulsed by 
the Government troops under the leadership 
of the loyal Captain Ramon Gonzales and 
Colonel Anibal Garcia, sub-commandant of 
the garrison, both of the latter losing their 
lives. When the mutineers reached the San 
Carlos barracks in the northern section of 
the city they met a decisive defeat at the 
hands of the Federal forces, who had been 
prepared in advance by General Lopez 
Contreas, commanding the Caracas forces. 
Captain Alvarado and other officers were 
taken prisoners. President Gomez, who is 
of the opinion that the affair is ended, 
ordered that the details of the revolt be 
made public. There is no death penalty on 
the statutes of Venezuela and the maximum 
penalty is twenty years imprisonment. 
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tutional history was passed on March 

29 when the House of Commons 
passed the Women’s Franchise Bill through 
its second reading. This action, by which 
the Commons approved the measure in prin- 
ciple and assured its final enactment, was 
taken by the almost unanimous vote of 387 
to 10. The bill, when written into law, will 
enfranchise approximately 5,000,000 women 
and establish equality of the sexes to vote 
in national elections. When it goes into ef- 
fect, the 14,500,000 women voters will out- 
number the men by approximately 2,000,000. 
It seems probable that the Act of 1928 
will go into history as the last of the out- 
standing British franchise bills, for there no 
longer remains any considerable class in 
Great Britain to whom the right to vote 
might be extended. In 1832 the ballot was 


\ NOTHER milestone in British consti- 


granted to the middle classes, and the “rot- 
ten boroughs” which had destroyed equality 


of representation in the House of Commons 
were largely swept away. In 1867 the pros- 
perous workmen of the cities were enfran- 
chised by Disraeli’s legislation and in 1884 
Gladstone gave similar recognition to the 
corresponding class of rural workers. A 
year later a redistribution act rectified 
many of the inequalities between constitu- 
encies which had developed since 1832. In 
1912 the Liberal Government headed by 
Asquith passed a franchise bill through the 
Commons, only to have it killed by the 
Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords. Toward the end of the war it was 
realized that the House of Commons which 
would be called upon to deal with the post- 
war problems should rest upon the widest 
possible electoral base, and in 1918 a far- 
reaching franchise and redistribution act 
was passed with the support of all parties 
in the House. 

This measure, however, was necessarily in 
the nature of a compromise, and one of the 
compromises had to do with the voting qual- 
ifications of women. Their services during 
the war and the development of liberal 
thought since 1912 made it impossible to 
Withhold the ballot from them entirely. Brit- 
ish conservatism, however, refused to go the 
whole way, and the act enfranchised only 


those women who had reached the age of 
thirty and were qualified as local govern- 
ment electors or the wives of such. At the 
same time, suffrage for men was made 
practically universal. The bill which passed 
its second reading on March 29, 1928, will do 
away with this discrimination against 
women and carry the doctrine of the politi- 
cal equality of the sexes to its logical con- 
clusion. 

Debate on the Women’s Franchise Bill 
brought out a widespread public discussion 
of certain other defects in the British elec- 
toral system and gave rise to demands for 
their rectification. The Liberal and Labor 
members of the Commons and most of their 
constituents demanded the abolition of 
plural voting which enables citizens to vote 
both in the electorate where they reside 
and in the electorate where they have a 
place of business. There was a demand 
from the same parties that the limit of elec- 
tion expenditures, five pence (10 cents) in 
the boroughs and seven pence (14 cents) in 
the counties, should be reduced in order to 
prevent the addition of 5,000,000 voters to 
the electorate from unduly increasing the 
cost of seats in the House of Commons. 

The prospective increase of the register 
and the results of certain bye-elections also 
drew attention to the fact that in the ab- 
sence of any system of proportional repre- 
sentation, the participation of three parties 
in the elections usually results in the return 
of a candidate who represents a minority of 
the voters. In a recent bye-election at St. 
Ives, the Liberal candidate polled only 10,000 
out of 24,000 votes but was elected because 
the remaining 14,000 votes were divided be- 
tween the Labor and the Conservative par- 
ties. At Middlesborough the successful can- 
didate, a Conservative, polled only 10,000 
out of 29,000 votes. These two incidents 
again brought public attention to the fact 
that in the elections of 1924, while it re- 
quired but 19,000 votes on the average to 
elect one Conservative member of Parlia- 
ment, it took 36,000 to seat every Laborite 
and more than 72,000 for each Liberal. 
Hence the present large Conservative ma- 
jority in the House of Commons was actu- 
ally elected by less than 50 per cent. of the 
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voters who went to the polls. An electoral 


system which produces such results was 
characterized as a travesty on democratic 
government both in Parliament and by 
newspaper writers throughout Great Brit- 
It was not thought probable, however, 


ain. 
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that reforms, which could be accomplished 
only by the elimination of one of the three 
parties or the adoption of a system of pro- 
portional representation, would be effected 
before the next general election, now fas 
approaching. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


— BRITAIN—As a series of pub- 
lic spectacles and an absorbing move 
on the chessboard of international politics, 
the visit of the Amir of Afghanistan and 
his Queen held first place in British inter- 
est during the period under review. Arriv- 
ing on March 13, the visitors were received 
by King George and Queen Mary and for 
three weeks were entertained in the most 
lavish manner, treated to military and naval 
reviews and airplane and submarine trips 
and shown England’s marvelous machinery 
of production. Meanwhile, continental states- 
men, especially those in Moscow, watched 
with calculating eyes. For Amir Amanullah 
rules with despotic power the militant 
mountain kingdom which stands at the 
gates of India, a buffer State between that 
rich empire and -the Soviet Union. British 
diplomacy desires to keep Afghanistan in- 
dependent, strong, and free from Russian 
influence and at the same time to supply 
the Amir with the material equipment and 
technical advice which he now seems pre- 
pared to seek for the purpose of modern- 
izing the life of his country. The enter- 
tainment of the Afghan monarch, therefore, 
was much more than a series of spectacles; 
it was a move in a game of diplomacy and 
business which all could understand. 

The House of Commons on March 19 by 
820 votes to 132 rejected the demand of the 
Labor Party that a Parliamentary inquiry 
be held regarding the publication of the 
famous Zinoviev letter just before the end 
of the electoral campaign of 1924. The 
division, which was on straight party lines, 
followed the dramatic revelation by Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin that the document 
in question, a letter from Communist head- 
quarters in Moscow to the British Commu- 
nist Party, was furnished to the London 
Daily Mail by a patriotic private citizen 
who, in turn, had not received it from any 
public official or department. The British 
public seemed to accept the Premier’s state- 
ment at its face value and to consider the 
mystery as finally explained. The Labor 
Party, however, still declared that a com- 
plete inquiry under oath should be made. 
Their intimation was that a Conservative 
member of the Civil Service had betrayed 


Ramsay MacDonald, when the latter was 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, and 
that the Labor Party might stand in sim- 
ilar danger should it again assume office. 

Various political events during the month 
were significant in view of the approaching 
general election. At the annual conference 
of the Liberal Party, resolutions were 
adopted declaring that “the strengthening 
of the League of Nations, the enlargement 
of the scope of its activities, and the secur- 
ing of a substantial measure of general dis- 
armament must be placed in the forefront 
of national policy,” and demanding “the re- 
moval of tariff barriers and other obstruc- 
tions to the intercourse of nations.” Seven- 
teen hundred delegates, including 500 wo- 
men, attended the conference. Among the 
latter was Miss Megan Lloyd George, 
daughter of the former Prime Minister, who 
recently accepted the Liberal nomination for 
Anglesey, a safe constituency which is ex- 
pected to return her to the House of Com- 
mons in the next election. On March 7 
Mrs. Walter Runciman, Liberal, won a Con- 
servative seat in the St. Ives bye-election 
after an exciting three-cornered contest. 
The victory was interpreted by the Liberals 
as indicating a swing of the pendulum in 
their direction. Mrs. Runciman’s husband, 
a former Cabinet Minister, is a Member of 
Parliament and this is the first time in his- 
tory in which husband and wife have both 
sat in the House of Commons. 

On March 28 Sir Douglas M. Hogg, At- 
torney-General, was appointed Lord High 
Chancellor, succeeding Lord Cave, who re- 
signed on account of ill health, and subse- 
quently died. Sir Thomas Inskip, Solicitor- 
General, became Attorney-General, and Sir 
Frank Boyd Merriman, Solicitor-General. 

An interesting episode in British naval 
history during March and early April was 
the court martial of Captain K. G. B. De- 
war, formerly Flag Captain of Rear Ad- 
miral Collard of the Mediterranean fleet, 
and Commander Daniels, Captain of the 
Royal Oak, the Admiral’s flagship. Press 
reports indicated that Commander Daniels 
had resented public and offensively ex- 
pressed criticism of the Royal Oak’s band 
by Admiral Collard, declaring it to be sub- 
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versive of discipline and ruinous to the 
morale of his ship. Captain Dewar took 
the same view of the Admiral’s outburst. 
Both officers were found guilty of actions 
subversive of naval discipline, and were se- 
verely reprimanded and placed on half pay. 
Admiral Collard was likewise relieved of 
his command and placed on half pay, but 
was not court martialed. In the House of 
Commons the Admiralty was severely criti- 
cized for the secrecy with which the affair 
was surrounded and the press generally re- 
flected a feeling that an injustice had been 
done to two officers who had sought to 
protect their men from unwarranted abuse. 

The Lower Houses of Convocation in the 
Archdioceses of both Canterbury and York 
on March 29 gave their formal consent to 
the bishops’ final draft of the new Prayer 
300k which is being amended as the result 
of its recent rejection by the House of Com- 
mons. Increased opposition to the new ver- 
sion was manifested, however, and this in- 
dication of changing sentiment within the 
Church was expected to have considerable 
influence upon the House of Commons when 
the revision is again presented to that body 
for approval. 

The action of the Government in an- 
nouncing on April 4 that the Stevenson 
regulations for restricting the output of 
rubber would be abandoned on Nov. 1, 1928, 
was variously received. The decision was 
based upon the report of a research com- 
mittee and rested chiefly upon economic 
grounds. It was felt in some quarters, 
however, that Great Britain had weakened 
in the face of American pressure and that 
British investors and planters in the Malay 
Peninsula would be disastrously affected by 
the removal of the restrictions. 


RELAND—Two statements by Ernest 

Blythe, Vice President of the Executive 
Council and Minister of Finance in the Free 
State, to the effect that the Irish Free State 
will not attempt to bring about union with 
Ulster by any sort of coercive measures 
and does not seek to establish an independ- 
ent Irish Republic, attracted wide attention 
in both Great Britain and Ireland. After 


declaring that the partition between North-- 


ern and Southern Ireland could only be 
ended by mutual consent, which could not 
be obtained by either military or economic 
coercion, Mr. Blythe went on to say: “We 
believe, furthermore, that it can only come 
about in a generation or two, with the con- 
sent of Great Britain. It can never come 
about against the opposition of Great Brit- 
ain. With regard to whether we aim at es- 
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tablishing an Irish republic, we do not. We 
believe that this country, within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, can enjoy great- 
er freedom and security than outside it.” 


ANADA—After weeks of debate which 

was chiefly political in character, the 
Canadian House of Commons passed the 
Liberal budget on March 23 by a vote of 
116 to 92. The outstanding feature of the 
final discussion of the measure was the 
speech of Mr. Bennett, the new Conserva- 
tive leader, which many Canadian newspa- 
pers interpreted as an indication that the 
Conservatives were weakening in their in- 
sistence on a high protective tariff and 
might even turn to the acceptance of tar- 
iff reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States. Mr. Bennett, who is from 
Calgary, Alberta, represents the Western 
wing of the party and comes from a sec- 
tion of the country where free trade senti- 
ment is strongest. 

Determined action to deal with the Ori- 
ental problem of the Canadian West Coast 
has been demanded by the Legislature of 
British Columbia. This province has asked 
the Dominion Government, first, to nego- - 
tiate with Japan and China for the reduc- 
tion of Oriental immigration to the vanish- 
ing point; second, to repatriate “the Chinese 
and Japanese residing in British Columbia 
to the countries of their respective origins 
so that the proportion of Orientals in Can- 
ada to the Canadian population shall not 
exceed the proportion of Canadians in China 
and Japan respectively, to the populations 
of China and Japan”; third, to denounce the 
present treaty with Japan and replace it 
with an agreement, “giving due recognition 
to the rights of British Columbia to enact 
legislation with reference to property and 
civil rights” for Orientals. 


USTRALIA—William Morris Hughes, 

former Prime Minister of the Com- 
monwealth, in a speech in Sydney on March 
28, caused a sensation by an attack on 
Italian immigration. “To whom does this 
country belong—us or Mussolini?” he asked. 
“Tt is intolerable to be told every time pro- 
tests are made that this may cause inter- 
national troubles. Apparently all Mussolini 
has to do is to rattle the sword in the scab- 
bard and we must allow all Italians, grand- 
mothers, grand-aunts and relatives down to 
the .thirty-third cousin, to enter Australia.” 
At the request of Prime Minister Bruce, 
who took the view, that if the statements 
were not promptly refuted, incalculable 
harm might be done, Sir Neville Howse, a 
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member of the Cabinet, on March 30 made 
a reply, in the course of which he said: 
“Mr. Hughes is a liar, and what is worse, 
he knows it.” In his rejoinder, Mr. Hughes 
justified his objections to Italian immigra- 
tion on the ground that White Australia 
meant British Australia, and declared that 
Sir Neville Howse’s speech was “full of 
lies.” 


OUTH AFRICA—The flights of Lady 
Heath from Cape Town to Cairo and 
of Lady Mary Bailey from Cairo to the 
Cape have awakened great public interest 
in the possibilities of the airplane as an in- 
strument for opening up the unsettled and 
undeveloped portions of Africa. Both flights 
were made alone, although the women were 
accompanied by another plane during the 
dangerous journey across the Sudan. 


NDIA—Having completed their prelimi- 

nary investigation of affairs in India, 
the Simon Commission sailed from Bombay 
for London on April 7. Upon his departure, 
Sir John Simon stated that the Commission 
had established personal contact with all 
communities and classes in all parts of the 
country, and would leave “with renewed 
confidence in the ultimate success of our 
mission.” After study and hearings in Eng- 
land, the Commission will return to India 
in the Autumn for a second appraisal of the 
situation there. The press in India was di- 
vided as to the success of the preliminary 
survey, but it was evident that the “boy- 
cott” of the Commission had not prevented 
it from obtaining at least a large part of 
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the information which it sought. Indeed, 
it was asserted in the Anglo-Indian press 
that the conduct of the Swaraj leaders in 
connection with the investigation was in it- 
self vital evidence that Indian politicians 
are as yet totally unprepared to meet the 
responsibilities which would be involved in 
any considerable increase in the amount of 
Indian self-government. 

It was announced on March 25 that the 
Indian Government had directed the Tariff 
Board to institute an inquiry into the con- 
ditions surrounding the importation and sale 
of fuel oil and gasoline. The action was 
taken at the request of Indian producing 
companies, who declared that the threat- 
ened price war between the Standard Oil 
and Royal Dutch Comparies would inflict 
great injury upon them. The Board was 
ordered to report before the end of June. 


RITISH EAST AFRICA—The Hilton 

Young Commission, which is investi- 
gating political and economic conditions in 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Northern 
Rhodesia, probably with a view to creating 
some sort of federal union between these 
territories, continued its travels and inspec- 
tions through the great area involved. The 
press in Africa as well as in Great Britain 
and Germany manifested keen interest in 
its activities and probable recommendations. 
Germany, of course, is chiefly concerned in 
the ultimate disposition of Tanganyika, the 
great territory formerly held as a German 
colony, now administered by Great Britain 
under a mandate from the League of Na- 
tions. 


Pre-Election Political Issues in France 
By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND DEAN OF MEN, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HIsTorY ASSOCIATE 


UBLIC attention in France during 
Pp recent weeks has been chiefly di- 
rected toward the electoral campaign 
in preparation for the general elections. As 
the election date is April 22 (with the sec- 
ond election, where necessary, on April 29) 
the results will be known before this ap- 
pears in print. At the time of writing the 
campaign had just begun to be exciting 
after a rather quiet beginning. 
The Chamber adjourned on March 17 


under heavy pressure for the last-minute 
passage of legislation and amid some con- 
fusion. The haste and excitement of the 
final hours of a legislative session are not 
unfamiliar to those who have watched the 
dying hours of an American Congress; but 
the confusion which reigned in the Cham- 
ber on March 16 during the debate on the 
question of the release of Deputy Marcel 
Cachin and three other Communist Depu- 
ties from La Santé prison, to which they 
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had been sentenced for inciting mutiny and 
desertion in the army, is unparalleled in 
American politics. So great was the uproar 
that Premier Poincaré felt called upon to 
rebuke the Communists for “dishonoring” 
Parliament. M. Louis Barthou, Minister of 
Justice, made the matter of releasing the 
Communists a question of confidence in the 
Ministry, and was upheld by a vote of 340 
to 150. The Communist Deputies accord- 
ingly remained in jail. Whether this step 
on the part of the Cabinet—which it is 
reported did not have unanimous support 
(M. Edouard Herriot being opposed)—will 
have the effect of arousing sympathy for 
the Communists and Socialists of the Ex- 
treme Left, remains to be seen. The new 
Chamber wil! assemble on June 1, the Sen- 
ate on June 5. 

In his closing speech to the Chamber, the 
President of that body, M. Fernand Buis- 
son, congratulated the Deputies on the rec- 
ord made, though he was careful to pre- 
serve a non-partisan attitude in keeping 
with his office. It remained for M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré, the Premier, to sum up the 
accomplishments of this Parliament in a 
speech at Bordeaux on March 25. Its 
achievements appear more striking when 
one considers that although the Parliament 
began its labors on May 11, 1924, its effec- 
tive work dates only from July, 1926, when 
the present Ministry came into power after 
a series of kaleidoscopic parliamentary and 
ministerial changes that brought uncom- 
fortably close the spectre of a complete 
breakdown of parliamentary government, if 
not of the Republic itself. It was the men- 
ace of such a disaster that brought together 
in the present National Union Government 
a group of men of such ordinarily widely 
divergent views that their loyal and effec- 
tive cooperation under M. Poinearé’s lead- 
ership constitutes a veritable political mira- 
cle. But, in the words of M. Herriot, “scns 
do not quarrel at the bedside of their dy- 
ing mother”—and France may well be proud 
of the loyalty and vision of those men who 
recognized the crisis and resolved, in Poin- 
caré’s words, to “defend against any attack 
the republican Constitution and the parlia- 
mentary régime.” With no less than six 
former Premiers in its membership, and 
under the leadership of a statesman whose 
leanings are to the Right, while a majority 
of the Cabinet represents parties of the 
Left, the results attained are an irrefutable 
and apparently lasting proof of the perma- 
nence in France of the republican and par- 
liamentary ideal. 

Poincaré’s Bordeaux speech, already men- 
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tioned, was a statesmanlike declaration of 
the Cabinet’s position, couched in terms that 
were calculated not to give offense. Far 
from attributing to his predecessors in 
power the unhappy condition of France 
when he took office, he emphasized the 
constructive work which had been done dur- 
ing the previous Parliament (1919-1924) 
and under earlier Ministries, and attributed 
the financial ruin which threatened in 1926 
to the war and to Germany’s long delay in 
beginning reparations payments. Although 
budgetary equilibrium had not been defi- 
nitely established until the end of 1926, he 
declared, there had been a progressive de- 
crease in the deficit from 1920 on. 

In fact, he accorded generous treatment 
to all the parties concerned, with the single 
exception of the Communists. The member- 
ship of the Chamber, said Poincaré, con- 
sisted of four classes: (1) “Faithful and 
persevering associates,” (2) “Less firm sup- 
porters, whose intermittent confidence, how- 
ever precious, has sometimes disconcerted 
us,” (3) “A loyal Opposition, which with- 
out abandoning its principles or giving us 
its votes, has nevertheless renounced vio- 
lent attacks upon us,” and (4) “A daily, 
brutal opposition, organi.ed, not without 
skill, by the Communist fraction.” During 
recent months, he said, the Communists 
have made vain efforts to “disturb the 
Chamber and dishonor the Parliament.” He 
continued as follows: 

At the same time they have redoubled 
their insults to our valiant military leaders, 
and have tried if not to foment immediately, 
at least to lay the groundwork for mutiny 
in barracks and arsenals. Soviet propa- 
ganda will never take root among a people 
like ours, who need not seek lessons in 
progress from the Orient, who have stood 
the test of several revolutions, promulgated 
the rights of man and of the citizen, and 
proclaimed liberty and equality, and whose 
soil has already for a long time been shared 
by millions of proprietors. It is going too 
far for a handful ot pretended reformers 
to offer as a model to France of the twen- 
tieth century not even an unexplored terres- 
trial paradise, but a purgatory already too 
well known, in which poverty and uném- 
ployment reign, and in which apparent 


calm is preserved only by imprisonment and 
exile. 


M. Poincaré’s quarrel with the Commu- 
nists appears to be based on these factors: 
(1) their acceptance of orders “from 
abroad”; (2) their financial support from 
abroad (charged by Poincaré’s supporters) ; 
(3) their unwillingness to work construc- 
tively or to accept parliamentary respon- 
sibility; and (4) their use as published elec- 
toral propaganda of the words of Lenin: 
“The task of the proletariat consists in 
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breaking down and destroying the govern- 
mental machine of the bourgeoisie, including 
parliamentary institutions, whether they be 
republican or constitutional monarchist.” 

On the other hand, M. Poincaré rejects 
the idea of a dictatorship. France has 
tried all kinds of revolution and all forms 
of power, he says, and has found peace 
and protection under a Constitution that 
has withstood all tests. He has never been 
and never will be “among those who seek 
progress by silencing national representa- 
tion and stifling public liberties.” 

The influence of Locarno is evident in 
the peroration of the speech, in which he 
denies that France has any “arriére-pen- 
sées” of international war. She has given 
many proofs of her attachment to peace 
in recent years. There is no one in France 
who has any other desire than to see France 
at peace within her present frontiers and 
fortified against aggression. There is no 
one who does not realize that throughout 
Europe, among victors, vanquished, and 
neutrals, there exists the same need of calm 
in order to repair the ruins of war. Human- 
ity, so sorely tried, will be healed of its 
wounds only through the progressive es- 
tablishment of an economic, moral and in- 
tellectual entente. There is no one in France 
who is not disposed to favor this rap- 
prochement. “Let us labor, with fervent 
souls—and with eyes open—for the advent 
of peace, that peace in the hope of which 
the best of us gave their lives.” 

This is a fair statement, I believe, of 
the policy of the present French Govern- 
ment in international matters—indeed of 
French foreign policy in general since that 
memorable first meeting of Chancellor 
Luther and M. Briand at Locarno, when, 
in Briand’s words, “We talked European.” 
It has the characteristic idealism—and the 
characteristic restrictions—of Briand’s own 
utterances: peace for the world, with secur- 
ity for one’s own nation; souls fervent for 
the ideal, with eyes wide open for the 
practical—not a bad policy for any nation 
in the present stage of civilization, and one 
that explains some things that seem hard 
to comprehend or even inconsistent in 
Briand’s attitude. 

Announcement was made last month of 
the signing on March 3 of the Franco- 
Spanish treaty settling the Tangiers ques- 
tion as far as those two countries are con- 
cerned. On March 20 delegates and ex- 
perts representing Italy and Great Britain 
met with those of France and Spain in a 
conference to consider the demands of Italy. 
On April 6 came the announcement that 
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Great Britain and Italy had approved the 
Franco-Spanish agreement except for minor 
details. On March 22 Primo de Rivera an- 
nounced that the resignation of Spain from 
the League (offered Sept. 8, 1926) had been 
canceled. It has been known for some time 
that settlement of the Tangiers question 
would be followed by Spain’s re-entry into 
the League. Those who believe that the 
League offers the fairest prospect of world 
peace will give M. Briand due credit for 
his part in bringing about the resumption 
by Spain of her place in its councils. 

Despite the prominence of Briand, of 
Painlevé, of Herriot, of Barthou, of Tar- 
dieu, or of other members of the Cabinet, 
it is mainly about Poincaré that events 
must centre in this period of electoral ac- 
tivity. He is the responsible head of the 
Government, the rallying point of its sup- 
porters, the focal point for attacks upon it. 
He himself, perhaps, laid too much empha- 
sis upon this leadership in his Carcassonne 
speech of April 1, which is reported to have 
had an unfortunate reaction. During the 
week which intervened between the Bor- 
deaux speech and that of Carcassonne, the 
Premier had perhaps become overconfident; 
where the first address was careful of the 
sensibilities of both coworkers and oppo- 
nents, the second, apparently conveyed the 
idea that he considered himself essential to 
the proper conduct of the nation’s affairs 
and appealed for votes on that basis. It 
must not be overlooked that the Chamber 
elected in 1924 represented a definite tri- 
umph for the Left Bloc, yet the same Cham- 
ber two years later turned to the Poincaré 
coalition and enabled it to make the splendid 
record of the last two years. It is equally 
possible, under the French system of mul- 
tiplicity of parties with corresponding need 
of party combinations in order to obtain a 
majority, that a Chamber elected now on a 
plea to support Poincaré and the National 
Union may dissolve itself into its compo- 
nent parts in a few months, a year, or two 
years, rearrange those fractions in a differ- 
ent pattern, and turn to a new Moses for 
leadership. If that should happen, all would 
depend upon that leader. As M. Poincaré 
said in his Bordeaux speech, the edifice that 
he and his collaborators have constructed 
with such painful effort is a fragile one; 
“France is today only beginning her con- 
valescence.” 

Another aspect of the Carcassonne 
speech is the hint it contained that possible 
revision of the Dawes plan, including the 
commercialization of railway and industrial 
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bonds, was in the air. Germans were de- with the State Bank of Russia before the 
lighted, French and Belgian nationalists war without corresponding return, was re- 
suspicious, Americans alarmed at the pros- shipped to Europe on April 6, apparently 
pect that the whole question of reparations consigned to Berlin. This action will not af- 
and war debts might be prematurely re- fect the suit of the Bank of France against 
opened. The matter has been hushed up, the two American banks to which the gold 
apparently by common consent, until after was originally consigned. 
the elections—French, German and Ameri- In the field of social legislation the French 
ean. Fortunately for France, such mistakes, Chamber passed on March 14 the social in- 
if such they be, have been rare with M. surance law, which has been before Par- 
Poincaré. Certainly he has made few, if any, liament for a number of years. It will apply 
in the course of his difficult task of rescuing to about half of the population. Worker, 
French finances from the morass of infla- employer and State will contribute to the 
tion and the falling franc. insurance fund to the extent of some $200,- 
In contrast with the situation two years 000,000 annually. Benefits are provided for 
ago, France has now unusually strong gold death, disability, old age, loss of employ- 
reserves and cash balances. The franc has ment and sickness. Maternity benefits are 
been stable for months. The Government also provided. 
is in an exceptionally good position should Recent action in the matter of divorce 
foreign credits of a temporary nature be’ cases involving foreigners will do much to 
necessary for definite stabilization. It is discourage Americans from attempting to 
expected that France will refund to the obtain easy divorces in Paris. <A _ special 
United States this year $30,000,000, the chamber has been established to hear such 
same sum as last year, and to Great Britain cases, and the Minister of Justice, M. Bar- 
some $40,000,000. The Mellon-Bérenger thou, has issued instructions that careful 
debt agreement has not been ratified either investigation be made, especially as to es- 
by the French Chamber or by the United tablishment of domicile in Paris, a matter 
States Senate, though France is repaying which has been handled rather leniently in 
approximately the amount she would have’ the past. Denial of a divorce to an eminent 
to pay under the agreement. After the American has focused attention upon this 
elections it is not beyond the bounds of pos- change, which is entirely to the credit of 
sibility that some action may be taken to’ the French judicial system. During 1927 
adjust this question. Nothing would do some 235 American couples were divorced 
more to cement mutual good-will than a_ in France. 
satisfactory solution of this problem. The present year marks the centenaries 
The Soviet gold, amounting to some $5,- of a number of French men of letters: 
000,000, held in New York since Feb. 21 and Jules Verne (Feb. 8), Edmond About (Feb. 
claimed by the Bank of France on the 14) and Hippolyte Taine (April 21) are 
ground that it had deposited that amount among them. 


EVENTS IN BELGIUM 


BYE-ELECTION in Ghent to fill a va- the case of azaleas, because of the entrance 
cancy caused by the death of a Sena- of harmful insects into this country through 
tor has resulted in the election of the Flem- the medium of importations of plants. 
ish Catholic candidate, M. Ceulenaere, by American requirements will be discussed at 
an absolute majority of votes, marking a the International Horticultural Conference, 
gain by the Catholic party of several thou- to be held shortly in Ghent. 
sand votes as compared with 1925, with a According to the annual report of the 
corresponding loss to the Socialists and a Governor of the Naticnal Bank of Belgium, 
slight gain for the Liberals. the new Belgian currency has not only 
_The United States has begun the nego- maintained itself but improved its posi- 
tation of separate arbitration and concili- tion. The “belga” (equal to five Belgian 
ation treaties with Belgium. The arbitra- francs), whose dollar-parity is 7.1919, was 
tion treaty is identical with those now being quoted in January, 1927, at 7.1916, and in 
negotiated with ten other nations, and the December at 7.1481. Boom conditions on 
conciliation treaty contains the provisions the Belgian bourses have continued, despite 
of the Bryan treaties. the warnings of the Governor of the Na- 
Belgian horticulturists fear that the tional Bank and other financial authorities 
United States is planning to exclude for- that present prices are not justified by busi- 
“ign tulips, as has already been done in ness conditions. 
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on the forthcoming electoral campaign. 

Indeed, in a very true sense, the cam- 
paign was launched by Georg Bernhard 
who, in a biting article in his newspaper, 
the Vossische Zeitung, on April 7, assailed 
Alfred Hugenberg, Germany’s newspaper 
colossus, as the gravest menace to the Ger- 
man Republican parties. Hugenberg, ac- 
cording to Bernhard, is the Quartermaster 
General of the nationalistic forces and 
seeks to insure their control of Germany. 
The entire provincial press, Bernhard as- 
serts, is for economic reasons virtually 
obliged to draw its news material from the 
frankly partisan Telegraphen Union and 
other agencies under Hugenberg’s control. 
He also points out that powerful Berlin 
papers such as the Lokal-Anzeiger and 
Der Tag, as well as UFA, Germany’s 
largest movie company, are dominated by 
Fugenberg. 

Most dangerous of all, Bernhard con- 
tends, is the so-called Wirtschaftsvereini- 
gung, which is a sort of political holding 
company for all the Hugenberg enterprises. 
Into it flow all their net profits, which the 
directors, twelve in number, are pledged to 
spend for anti-republican propaganda. The 
sums thus realized may amount to $3,750,- 
000 a year, Herr Bernhard declares. Among 
the directors are several who participated 
in the Hugenberg plan for the creation of 
a dictatorship by presidential decree, which 
President von Hindenburg, however, sternly 
rejected. One of the most important was 
Dr. Neumann, late Mayor of Liibeck. He 
was a supporter of a plan to establish a 
dictatorial government and was arrested 
with the President of the Pan-German 
League when the conspiracy came to light. 

The underlying “m of Herr Hugenberg’s 
policy, according to Herr Bernhard, is to 
insure political dominance by industrial 
and agrarian capital. Bernhard urges every 
friend of republicanism to help raise suffi- 
cient funds to combat Hugenberg. 

The numerous scand Is regarding the use 
of Reich funds which have come to light 
during the month under review are also 
likely to figure prominently in the present 
electoral campaign. A report of a special 
Reichstag investigating committee made 


Pion the for interest in Germany centres 


public on March 12 disclosed that secre 
funds of the German Reichswehr have been 
used to promote nun.ierous yacht clubs, air- 
plane factories, film companies and a score 
of other commercial undertakings in no wise 
concerned with national defense. After it 
became known that about 20,000,000 marks 
of Reichswehr secret funds had been given 
to the Phoebus Film Company for carry- 
ing on its business, the opposition to the 
present Coalition Government used every 
strategy to force an accounting for these 
expenditures, which in many cases seem to 
have more the aspect of gifts than of in- 
vestments. 

The report was hazy on many important 
points and there were many expenditures 


which were admitted to come within the. 


law, though they were without connection 
with the Reichswehr organization. Captain 
Lohmann of the navy, who handled the 
funds, had practically undisputed authority 
over the disbursement of* something over 
30,000,000 marks, but in the case of the 
Phoebus Company he had the consent of 
both the Reichswehr and the Commerce Min- 
isters before the first loans were made. 
Further advances were made on his own 
authority, it is asserted. Captain Lohmann 
not only found money for financing various 
commercial undertakings, but even bought 
buildings with Reichswehr funds where 
companies received office space. Among 
other expenditures, Captain Lohmann put 
about half a million marks in a patent for 
using coal dust for firing boilers. Other 
patents purchased by Captain Lohmann 
may eventually have a commercial value, 
the report states, though hope of the ex- 
pended money being thus regained in the 
near future is not bright. 

Less than a week after this report was 
made, public announcement was made that 
immense bribery scandals had been disclosed 
in one of the departments of the Federal 
Railroad Administration. Building Coun- 
cilor Schultze, expert and chief of the cen- 
tral railroad purchasing department, was 
placed under arrest, and it was asserted that 
a number of others holding higher positions 
were also involved. About four years age 
Schultze, according to published reports, in 
vented a new system of axle bearings. In- 
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stead of turning his invention over to the 
Government, as was his duty under the law, 
it is alleged that he obtained a patent and 
sold it to the Cologne firm of Reisert & 
Co., which later was favored with large 
contracts in return for a payment of a 5 
per cent. commission. Schultze’s income 
from this source alone is said to have 
amounted to more than 100,000 marks. As 
other firms also received enormous con- 
tracts for rolling stock and other materials, 
although their bids were not the lowest, it 
is suspected that the booty of bribe takers 
runs into a very large figure. 

A third factor which is worrying the 
party leaders is the labor question. For 
several years Germany has not been con- 
fronted with particularly serious labor 
troubles. During the period of inflation 
work was plentiful, though the paper money 
remuneration was only a pure gamble in 
which the laborers lost. After the stabili- 
zation of the mark, and with it an ever- 
growing unemployment, labor was forced 
to be satisfied, though conditions were by 
no means rosy. Last year’s industrial prog- 
ress, amounting to practically a boom, con- 
vinced the workingmen that they should 
also regain their former condition. 

That the Communists, Socialists and 
Labor wings will use the labor issue to 
bring them the support of the workers is 
a foregone conclusion, and if industry is 
unable to settle the problem before an out- 
break and before a large number of men 
are actually idle, then a landslide for the 
Labor parties can safely be predicted. So 
far the Government anti-strike machine 
has been able to prevent either disastrous 
strikes or prolonged lockouts. Whether the 
Government in its mandatory decision fa- 
vors the workers or industry, no one has 
been able to tell from its past actions. 

Russo-German commercial negotiations 
have been broken off by Germany as a 
result of the Soviet Government’s attitude 
concerning the case of the German engi- 
neers arrested in the Donetz district for 
alleged sabotage, it was announced in a 
semi-official statement on March 15. While 
the statement failed to reveal any word of 
the German official steps taken at Mos- 
cow—saying merely that the German Am- 
bassador at Moscow had been commissioned 
to ask the Soviet Government for an im- 
mediate and detailed explanation of the 
charges against the engineers—it was said 
that Foreign Minister Stresemann informed 
Nicolas Krestinsky, Soviet Ambassador, of 
the intense excitement over the incident pre- 


vailing throughout Germany, especially in 
industrial circles. Dr. Stresemann further 
told M. Krestinsky that, under the circum- 
stances, the most important preliminary 
conditions for a feasible result of the com- 
mercial negotiations were lacking and that 
the German Government, therefore, deemed 
it advisable to discontinue the negotiations, 
hoping, however, that an early adjustment 
of the incident would soon render possible 
their resumption. The Foreign Minister 
pointed out to M. Krestinsky that under the 
prescriptions of the so-called Berlin con- 
tract the Soviet authorities had no right 
to exclude the arrested Germans from in- 
tercourse with their friends, and urgently 
demanded a permit for the German Consul 
at Kharkov to visit the prisoners. 

The German nation must not look calmly 
on England’s preparatory steps to seize the 
German colonies, Dr. Heinrich Schnee, for- 
mer Governor of German East Africa, de- 
clared on March 2 at an overcrowded meet- 
ing of the Coloniale Riechsarbeits in Berlin. 
Referring to President Wilson’s memoirs, 
published by Ray Stannard Baker, Dr. 
Schnee indicated that England’s intentions 
regarding the annexation of the German 
colonies had been quite clear from the first, 
but had been frustrated by Wilson. Not- 
withstanding the mandate system under the 
statutes of the League of Nations, British 
statesmen now were pursuing preparations 
for the final annexation of the German col- 
onies by promoting a financial and admin- 
istrative federation for the former German 
and British colonies in East Africa, Dr. 
Schnee pointed out. 

Germany borrowed 11 per cent. less 
money abroad during 1927 than in the pre- 
ceding year. The total foreign borrowings 
of the country last year were 1,509,860,000 
marks aginst 1,692,970,000 marks in 1926. 
Long term loans made up 92 per cent. of the 
borrowings. The United States supplied 
nearly 70 per cent. of the total long term 
loans and the Netherlands was second with 
13 per cent.; England, Switzerland and 
Sweden supplied the remainder. 

The four hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Albrecht Diirer, famous German 
painter, was celebrated throughout Ger- 
many on April 6. 


USTRIA—According to 
American Administrator at the Paris 
headquarters of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, the countries of Central Eu- 
rope made greater gains economically dur- 
ing the past year than during any period 
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since the war. For Austria, in particular,” 
he says, “1927 was the most favorable year 
since the war.” 

On March 20 President Coolidge sent a 
special message to Congress submitting a 
recommendation from Secretary Mellon for 
an extension of Austria’s loan of $24,055,- 
708.92 and a subordination of the lien, so 
that Austria can float a loan of $100,000,- 
000 for reconstruction purposes. 

The Socialist influe ice in the administra- 
tion of the Austrian Republic, which has 
been waning since Mnsgr. Seipel became 
Chancellor after the revolutionary period, 
was reduced almost to nothing in the elec- 
tion of March 1 for Viennese Police Com- 
missioners. The city policemen last year 
elected Socialist Commissioners, but elec- 
tion returns this year showed 4,952 votes for 
Conservatives and only 648 for Socialists. 
The Conservatives also won the army and 
gendarmerie elections some time ago, thus 
putting these important administrative of- 
fices under the influence of Seipel’s party. 
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The change is due to the riots in Vienna in 
July, when police and soldiers were at- 
tacked by mobs of Socialists. The Social- 
ists continue, however, to control the City 
Administretion of Vienna. 


H OLLAND—At a meeting of Dutch rub- 
ber groweis held at The Hague on 
March 1, a resolution was adopted for the 
appointment of a committee which will 
watch over the interests of Dutch growers, 
and in case of necessity initiate negotiations 
with foreign growers and consumers of 
rubber. 


en ne nea before the 
French Senate on March 14, Aristide 
Briand pleaded the case of Switzerland in 
a discussion of the free customs zone around 
Geneva which has been dragging on ever 
since the war. He urged on the Senators 
a ratification of the proposal for a com- 
promise, which would remove the necessity 
for outside arbitration. 


THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN CONTROVERSY 
OVER SOUTH TYROL 


lars light is thrown on the South 


Tyrol controversy between Austria and 
Ituly by the full reports, which are now 
available, of the speeches delivered by Herr 
Kolb and Chancellor Seipel in the Austrian 
National Council on Feb. 23, 1928, and of 
the reply made by Premier Mussolini in the 
Itali.n Chamber of Deputies on March 38, 
1928, to which reference was made in the 
April number of CURRENT History (Pages 
136-138). 

In the course of his speech Herr Kolb 
described in specific terms the Italian treat- 
ment of the German-speaking population in 
South Tyrol as follows: 


As regards citizenship, Italy has not ob- 
served the Treaty of St. Germain. She has 
made options and naturalizations dependent 
upon her arbitrary will. By her own law 
she has arrogated to herself the right at any 
time to revoke options and naturalizations. 
The result is that today South Tyrolese 
whose families had lived 500 years in that 
country have lost their citizenship and 
many have become heimatlos [homeless] be- 
cause they happened to have been born in 
North Tyrol. This is a point on which our 
State must be conceded the right to insist 
on the observance of the Treaty. 

The preservation of their existing autono- 
mous administrations was guaranteed to the 
South Tyrolese by solemn assurances. To- 
day those administrations exist no longer. 
An appointed Mayor has been put at the 
head of every commune and he with his 
secretary administers the commune without 


any knowledge of local conditions or of the 
population’s character. This administra- 
tion leads many communes to ruin. The 
city of Bozen, for instance, was compelled 
to contribute a sum of 100,000 lire for a 
Battisti monument, as well as for Italian 
theatrical productions. The treasury of the 
municipality is under the arbitrary power of 
the Podesta. 

German associations, not only the political, 
but also very harmless societies, have been 
dissolved. The fire brigades were suppressed 
as being dangerous to the State. The sec- 
tions of the German and Austrian Alnine 
clubs were abolished and their assets were 
transferred without indemnity to the Italian 
Alpine Club. The musical and singing so- 
cieties were dissolved and if they want to 
continue their existence they are compelled 
to include Italians on their boards. The 
Catholic boys’ associations as well as the 
social-democratic trade unions were dis- 
banded; the printing office of the latter was 
confiscated and put under the management 
of an Italian commissary. 


Assembly activities were made impossible. 
The German Deputies can not keep contact 
with their German electors. Endeavors to 
confer with communal chiefs and representa- 
tives have resulted in indictments of Depu- 
ties. The innkeepers who gave their prem- 
ises for the holding of such assemblies were 
deprived of their licences. 

Most rigorous penalties made it impossible 
to enlighten the German population in South 
Tyrol concerning Italian legislation, particu- 
larly fiscal legislation. The harm from this 
was incalculable because the German citi- 
zen, not knowing the Italian language, the 
great volume of legislation issued in a for- 
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eign tongue was strange to him, and he was 
thus placed outside the law. 

The German press, with the exception of a 
few weekly and half-weekly periodicals, has 
been completely suppressed. The existing 
periodicals are not allowed to publish any- 
thing outside of Government information. 

The Italian persecution does not end with 
this but intrudes upon the sanctity of pri- 
vate life. A decree was issued forbidding 
the use of the name Tyrol, which is held in 
high repute all over the world. Nothing can 
be more bitter to a nation than to have its 
honorable name taken away from it. The 
age-old names of places in South Tyrol have 
also been Italianized. One sees real mon- 
strosities in the new local names. Family 
names also must be changed. This has gone 
so far that the Official Gazette contains a 
list of such changed names. The fine Ger- 
man name Berger is now di Monte, Kopp is 
Coppi, March is Marchi, and so on. 


But the persecution of German spiritual 
patrimony goes further than this. All proofs 
of Tyrolese traditions must be destroyed, 
root and all. It was not enough, for in- 
stance, that the pictures of Andreas Hofer, 
Speckbacher and Hoppinger had to be re- 
moved from schools; but, not to spare the 
Germans of South Tyrol humiliation and 
insult, those pictures were replaced by the 
pictures of Battisti and two other men who 
had been condemned as Austrian deserters. 
The monuments of Tyrol’s past history, the 
Andreas Hofer monument in Meran, the 
monument in Untermais, the Empress Eliza- 
beth monument in Meran, the soldiers’ me- 
morial in Brixen and Bruneck have been 
dishonored. Though this was done mostly 
by subordinate organs, none the less one has 
never heard of punishment of the authors 
of these disgraceful acts. 

German has been suppressed as the ad- 
ministrative language. All laws and ordi- 
nances can be published only in Italian. The 
language in courts is Italian and the barris- 
ter may not even question his client in Ger- 
man. The South Tyrolese are under con- 
stant threat of punishment because they are 
not familiar with the legislative texts, of 
which there is no translation. In view of 


the enormous costs, they must forsake legal 
defense and prefer to bear the consequences 
of law-breaking. This situation is made still 
more difficult by the fact that there are 
only Italian-speaking functionaries. As re- 
gards the administration of law and justice, 
the people of South Tyrol are simply de- 
pressed and crushed by the feeling of their 
outlawry and helplessness. No manifestoes, 
proclamations, inscriptions, no traveling 
guide books, no picture cards are allowed to 
have a German text; even the hotel inven- 
tories, such as china and cutlery, must not 
have a German inscription. The old German 
home tablets with popular sayings must be 
removed. In all the hotels and inns where 
German papers are received, the same num- 
ber of Italian papers must be kept. The 
innkeeper is thus compelled to give up Ger- 
man papers. The same decree prescribes 
that all circulating libraries must possess as 
Many Italian as they have German books. 
One of the circulating libraries in South 
Tyrol has 20,000 volumes of German litera- 
ture. Now it is compelled to buy 20,000 
Italian books, which is an absolute im- 
Possibility. This means that all these circu- 


lating libraries must close their doors. 

Now I come to a chapter with which I 
shall deal briefly and with the greatest 
calm and coolness, though it touches the 
heart of every Tyrolese. 

It is the acts of violence committed on the 
Germans in South Tyrol. It is often said 
that all of these terrible-sounding reports 
cannot be true. It cannot be denied that 
some information is distorted, but I speak 
as one who knows the conditions. I have 
been for two years Professor of History in 
South Tyrol under Italian rule, I have seen 
the oppression there and have since care- 
fully followed the developments. I say that 
of all those events not more than 10 per 
cent. have come to the knowledge of the 
public at large. Ninety per cent. of the 
cases remain unknown, for the German 
press in Southern Tyrol has been muzzled 
and the Italian press does not write about 
them. 

The press of North Tyrol must write with 
the greatest reserve because all persons in 
South Tyrol who may be connected with 
those cases have to dread the most severe 
reprisals. For this reason, the world knows 
nothing about those most terrible happen- 
ings. This is perhaps the most striking 
example of the utter defencelessness of 
those people. I remind you of the acts of 
violence committed on individuals. The 
death of the teacher Innerhofer and the 
wounding of fifty persons at a peaceful 
costume festival in Bozen have gone un- 
punished. The ‘Til1-year-old Mayor of 
Bozen, Dr. Perathoner, was beaten until 
his blood flowed. The same happened to 
the Deputies Sternbach and Rent-Nicolussi; 
the Mayor of Clausen and the Deputy Mayor 
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of Brunck were subjected to mistreatment. 
Hundreds of South Tyrolese have gone to 
prison in chains and others follow them for 
reasons unknown to them. Peaceful peas- 
ants are beaten with sticks and no one 
knows what is taking place in the prisons 
of the carabineers. We, as Germans, would 
be guilty of dishanor if we passed all this in 
silence. 

South Tyrolese Germanism was hit at its 
root by the decree of 1923, which prescribed 
within the shortest time the exclusive use 
of the Italian language in schools. There is 
one fact which clearly shows the atrocity 
of this measure, namely, that Italy gives 
greater liberty to the Africans in Tripoli 
than to the cultured populations of South 
Tyrol. <A royal decree of 1924 proclaims 
that Arabic schools will be established for 
Lybian citizens of Mohammedan religion. 

And what did the Italian Minister of Edu- 
cation say in reply to the protests against 
the denationalization of the German schools? 
‘‘The new school reform law,’’ he said, ‘‘has 
precise political purposes, notably the de- 
nationalization of the minorities of foreign 
tongue. The object of the plan of education 
is not only to teach Italian to the pupils but 
to make them feel Italian.’’ In answer to 
this I quote the promise which the Military 
Governor of South Tyrol had given in one 
of his proclamations: ‘‘The German-speak- 
ing communes shall be entitled to have 
German primary schools, and all the exist- 
ing private and confessional schools will be 
free to continue the use of German as the 
language of teaching.’’ The kindergartens 
and asylums had to be Italianized beginning 
Jan. 1, 1924; the elementary schools are al- 
most completely Italianized. The effect is 
dreadful, for the school children learn 
neither German nor Italian. There is no 
discipline in schools; the teachers can not 
make themselves understood by the children, 
they often enjoy no respect. The conditions 
are chaotic, and there are cases of the most 
frightful misbehavior. The consequence is 
that a generation of illiterates is growing 
up. Perhaps that is the real intention, so 
as to put an end to this nation more quickly. 

If Italy contends on every occasion that 
she is acting in accordance with her own 
laws, it must be pointed out that in regard 
to private instruction the Italian law is not 
being observed. For private instruction is 
allowed generally in Italy, but to the Ger- 
mans it is forbidden by administrative pro- 
visions. The women teachers who had becn 
caught giving German lessons were given 
terms of several days of imprisonment. 

The secondary schools have been entirely 
suppressed; there are only secondary schools 
with Italian as the language of instruction. 
The population of South Tyrol has appealed 
to the world against this school policy. The 
German mothers of South Tyrol have ad- 
dressed a pitiful appeal to the mothers of 
all the cultured nations. The appeal has 
gone unnoticed, or at least has had no ef- 
fect. And so the Tyrolese are laboring under 
the feeling of outlawry, the feeling that they 
will not be able to stand such oppression 
any longer. And now, as a climax to these 
measures comes the ordinance which hence- 
forth forbids religious instruction in the 
German language. This ordinance was, in 
the first place, certainly not aimed at re- 
ligion itself but at the German language 
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and German priests in South Tyrol. I may 
say that the experience of the period of op- 
pression has been—and those who have been 
heretofore the adversaries of the German 
priests acknowledge it without reservation— 
that these German priests have been the 
strongest support of the oppressed people, 
that always on the side of the oppressed 
people, and receiving meagre remuneration, 
they bear in common the persecution and 
oppression, and that they will not sacrifice 
the people to arbitrary power. This is the 
reason why attacks are made particularly 
at those German priests who are not 
chauvinistic nationalists in the vulgar sense 
but who consider national duty as a duty of 
their office, which enjoins upon them not 
to abandon their oppressed and enslaved 
flock whose spiritual advisers they are. 

It is a generally accepted principle all over 
the world that religious instruction should 
be given in the mother tongue. The Church 
when sending missionaries to uncivilized 
countries makes them first learn the lan- 
guage of those countries. I am sure that 
thousands of German priests and millions 
of German Catholics will agree with me 
when I say it is hoped that the Vatican will 
not abandon on this occasion its tradition 
and that it will proncunce its historic non 
possumus, even in the face of Caesar’s 
might. We expect our representatives at 
— Vatican to do their duty on this ques- 
ion. 


Chancellor Seipel, after saying that on 
no other Austrian frontier had such prob- 
lems arisen as those existing on the Austro- 
Italian border, and after stating his reasons 
for refusing to bring the South Tyrol ques- 
tion before the League of Nations, con- 
tinued his speech as follows: 


The Austrian Government until now has 
never taken any diplomatic step except 
when it was fully justified in doing so, that 
is, when it was a question of an Austrian 
citizen. In such cases the Austrian repre- 
sentatives have every time fulfilled their 
duty. We have, however, never interfered 
in the domestic policy of a neighboring 
State. But, my very honored ladies and 
gentlemen, the Italian Government must 
realize that there is a difference between 
taking diplomatic steps which might be felt 
as an interference, and making known the 
sufferings and complaints. We can not ad- 
mit the idea that the highest law is the 
written law which a State gives itself; we 
believe in higher laws and we also believe 
that international moral law is above inter- 
national law. = 

Besides, I can not demand that no com- 
plaints be made in the future about the fate 
of the Germans in Italy, for when I look 
over the development of the relations up till 
now, I am sorry to say that they do not 
give me any hope that there will be no occa- 
sion for complaints in the future; and, on 
the other hand, because I am at the head 
of a Government of a free nation whose 
citizens, and whose representatives in par- 
ticular, have the right freely to express their 
Opinions. * * * 

It has been reported in the newspapers 
that an Italian inquiry was received recently 
by the Government concerning a. debate 
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1928: How South Tyrol is now 
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which took place in the Tyrolese Landtag 
on Feb. 7 of this year. I received the docu- 
ments in question only yesterday evening 
and this morning. I have, therefore, not 
been able to reply to it before; now I do it 
publicly. The question dealt with a petition 
for creation of a Tyrolese memorial medal. 
The Great-German Landtag Representative 
Jager and the Christian-Social Landtag 
Representative Steinegger took part in the 
debate. In the protocols which have been 
handed me for information by the Governor 
cf Tyrol I find that the speeches, which are 
given textually, do not contain a single in- 
sult against Italy or against any member of 
the Italian Government. I find no invec- 
tives, in the true sense of the word, but I 
find the following: Representative Jager 
opened his speech thus: ‘‘We do not look 
upon the creation of the memorial coin as 
a remembrance of the World War or as a 
means of stirring up a new war, but we 
regard it as something else.’’ Then he ex- 
plains what that is. And in the speech of 
Representative Steinegger the following 
sentence appears: ‘‘I take this opportunity 
to declare most emphatically that any 
furtherance of war-like ideas, in any form 
whatsoever, is far removed from the spirit 
of this law and really can not be found in 
it. In no way does it eulogize war. Who 
would be responsible for such a thing * * *.’’ 

In both of these speeches we find above all 
the adherence to peace. 

Italy, therefore, can not feel any war 
menace in the speeches in the Tyrolese 
Landtag; that not even the design to make 
any gesture of such a menace exists is 
evident from the above declarations. More- 
over, Italy has complained that Salurn and 
not Brenner was spoken of as the ethnical 
border and frontier between the two nations. 
The members of this House know that I am 
myself a specialist in distinguishing between 
State and Nation and thus also in dis- 
tinguishing between State borders and Na- 
tional borders. That not only I, but also 
the people who otherwise disagree with my 


policy regarding this question, make the 
same distinction is proved by one of today’s 
papers. As is generally known the Andreas- 
Hofer Union belongs to the organizations | 
which like to use sharp words against Italy 
on account of her treatment of the Germans. 
The Wiener Neuesten Nachrichten contains 
today an article by Karl Milius which—it is 
noted—was written at the wish of an organ 
of the Andreas-Hofer Union and, therefore, 
was printed in the said paper. The article 
is entitled: ‘‘The Chancellor and South 
Tyrol.’’ It is therefore evident that the 
article is not ordered by me but that it con- 
tains a criticism of my declarations. In the 
article I read the following sentence: ‘‘This 
is absolutely and decidedly not a question of 
borders. Nobody could possibly at present 
have the audacity to try to undo this fait 
accompli.”” It is not I, not the weakly, 
pacifist Chancellor who speaks like that, but 
the spokesman or representative of an or- 
ganization which claims to safeguard the 
interests of the Germans in Italy in a better 
and stronger manner than does the Austrian 
Government. 

Now I expect and hope that the Italian 
Government will take note of this desire of 
peace which reigns not only in the other 
parts of Austria but also in Tyrol and also 
in the organizations which express most 
loudly the complaints against the treatment 
of the Germans in South Tyrol. 


Premier Mussolini, in his reply, spoke in 
part as follows: 


I had been asking myself if it was worth 
while to make a reply, and certainly if the 
Chancellor, that is, the head of the Austrian 
Government, a man of eminent qualities in 
many respects, had not intervened in that 
debate, I would have let the matter pass 
and would have not taken any note of the 
anti-Italian and anti-Fascist verbal exag- 
gerations of the Austrian National Council. 

I shall, therefore, speak calmly but with- 
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out ambiguity, that is, clearly as it is our 
habit to speak. I shall add that it is the 
last occasion upon which I shall speak on 
this question. The next time I shall make 
acts do the speaking. It is a chapter of 
history that I am writing, not for the bene- 
fit of Italians who know this history but for 
the benefit of the world who either ignores 
or perverts this history. * * 

As a matter of fact, there is no interna- 
tional question concerning the small national 
minority in the Upper Adige. This minority 
is absolutely negligible in the compact mass 
of 42,000,000 Italians in the kingdom. It is 


also negligible in comparison with the mil-- 


lions of Germans who have come under the 
domination of other States. If such a ques- 
tion did exist it would be found in some 
peace treaty or diplomatic convention. There 
is no trace of anything of the kind. All the 
efforts to create what does not exist are 
therefore useless and absurd. It is like 
beating against a rock. * * * 

Realizing that it is impossible to stand on 
diplomatic ground—and Monseigneur Seipel 
himself has not attempted it—endeavors are 
made to carry the question on the political- 
sentimental ground, and we hear of sys- 
tems of tyranny, of tortured brothers, of 
a povulation groaning under the barbaric 
Fascist dictatorship. All this, besides being 
false, is supremely ridiculous. We are not 
the disciples of Austria who for a century 
had covered half of Europe with execution- 
ers, who had filled the prisons with mar- 
tyrs and set up gallows without interrup- 
tion. The Fascist atrocities are an inven- 
tion of idle fancy. Of the two natives who 
were the only ones sent to prison, one was 
almost immediately set free, the punishment 
of the other was reduced and he would have 
also been liberated had it not been for the 
campaign in other countries. * 

The individuals of whom I aia were not 
sent to prison because they were Germans 
but because they were anti-Fascists, in other 
words, counter-revolutionaries. This is what 
the evidence in respect of Fascist barbar- 
ism amounts to and nothing else. 

Herr Kolb himself has talked vaguely of 
oppression without specifying anything. But 
oppression as regards language, customs and 
local traditions is also non-existent. The 
reality is that on this very day, after six 
years of the Fascist régime, some fifteen 
journals are printed in the German lan- 
guage in the province of Bolzano—political, 
economic, religious, literary and educational 
journals. Since our great patience is misin- 
terpreted, I now give this last warning: If 
the anti-Italian campaign on the other side 
of the Brenner is going to continue, the fate 
of all these publications in foreign language 
will be sealed: they shall be suppressed. 

As to the oppression of the natives, it 
must be known and be made known that 
there still are 376 civil employes of foreign 
tongue in the city of Bolzano and 664 in the 
province of the same name. Since all. this 
has not been appreciated, all these elements 
will soon have to face the dilemma: Either 
be transferred to other provinces of the 
kingdom or be dismissed and replaced. I af- 
firm with a clear conscience that not one 
single act of persecution has been perpe- 
trated againsc people of foreign tongue in 
the province of Bolzano, among other things 
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for the reason that this population, largely 

rural, is calm and disciplined, accepts the 
régime, does not welcome the clamors from 
the other side of the Brenner and only asks 
to be left in peace. The recent entirely 
spontaneous telegram of fifty innkeepers 
from the province of Bolzano which was 
sent to the Vienna papers to refute certain 
lies is a proof of what I have just said. 
Such proofs are also the telegrams from 
Bressanone, from Brunico and from the na- 
tive Black Shirts of the Upper Adige. The 
elements of foreign tongue in the Upper 
Adige cannot feel like strangers in the Ital- 
ian State because they enjoy equal rights 
with all other citizens within the framework 
of the great syndicalist corporative organ- 
ization of the State. From the innkeeper to 
the merchant, from the artisan to the peas- 
ant, they all participate in the life of the 
great national organizations. The Fascist 
régime has approached those people with a 
brotherly feeling. 

A typical fact proves this: the war-mu- 
tilated and invalids of the former Austrian 
Army are members of our own national or- 
ganizations and draw the same war pen- 
sions as the mutilated and war invalids of 
the Italian Army. We have applied the same 
treatment to former Austrian war orphans. 
Is this not a profoundly Christian act, I ask 
you, Christian Socialists from over the Bren- 
ner? Is this Fascist barbarism? Or does 
barbarism consist in the fact that, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of our revolu- 
tion, we have suppressed the municipal 
councils in the province of Bolzano as they 
have been suppressed in the other ninety- 
one provinces of the kingdom? Or does it 
consist in the fact that we sent 200 poor 
children of German parentage to improve 
ae health on the shores of the Tyrrhenian 

ea 

That there is no oppression on the part of 
the Fascist Government is proved conclu- 
sively by the following figures: There are 
fifty-five homes for infants and they are 
used by 3,500 children. Italian primary 
schools include 750 classes which are at- 
tended by 15,200 children. The Italian mid- 
dle and high schools of which twelve are 
public and seven private establishments, are 
attended by 1,850 pupils. But there is an 
even more significant figure. Italian courses 
for adult men number 193 and are attended 
by 3,835 students who, with a sympathetic 
and laudable will, feel the necessity of mas- 
tering the language of their new fatherland, 
since they have for once and for all become 
Italian citizens. It can be justly said that 
the new generations of the province of B 30l- 
zano understand and speak Italian. * * * 

Here it behooves me to proclaim that ne 
has not gone to take away but to bring a 
potent contribution of civilization to the 
province of Bolzano. Italy has undertaken 
gigantic works there; she has liberally spent 
hundreds of millions of lire. It is Italy who 
has proceeded with the electrification of the 
Bolzano-Brenner line to the great advantage 
of international traffic. For the production 
of the required electric power two plants are 
under construction, one of 40,000 horse- 
power, the other of 270,000 horsepower, of 
which 195,000 horsepower will be available 
for private industry. The cost will be four 
hundred millién lire. There are 5,000 work- 
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men employed in the construction. It is in- 
teresting to note that, during the work, 
Roman coins of the first centuries of the 
empire were discovered. It was during the 
Fascist régime that the colossal establish- 
ment of the Montecatini near Meran had 
been built and now sends its nitrate prod- 
ucts as far as India and Japan. It is Fascist 
Italy who has begun the reclamation of the 
valley of the Adige and has settled there 
the first colonists from the old provinces of 
the kingdom. It is the Fascist regime which 
not more than two months ago has allotted 
eleven million lire to the rural credit estab- 
lishment of the province and has thus saved 
from misery thousands of German peasants. 
It is the Fascist régime which by timely 
loans has saved the Savings Bank of Meran. 
Other millions were spent on forests, roads 
and rivers. This intensive civilizing activity 
of Italy has been demonstrated on the great- 
est scale in Bolzano where we are building 
the Governor’s palace, imposing groups of 
houses for the State functionaries, a pavil- 
ion for a civil hospital, a new railway sta- 
tion, an infant asylum, soldiers’ barracks, 
a house for the Balilla, a school building 
and a victory monument which will be in- 
augurated with the greatest solemnity on 
May 24. 

The moral and material effect of this vast 
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activity of the régime is realized on the 
other side of the Brenner. The extreme ele- 
ments of Pan-Germanism raise desperate 
cries in order to bring to life a question 
which has already been settled. It is felt 
on the other side of the Brenner that within 
a few years the remaining elements of Ger- 
man descent in the province of Bolzano will 
be proud to be citizens of the great Fascist 
Fatherland and they will then be identified 
only by the sound of their family names, if 
they keep them. * * * 

That it all concerns our security and not 
mere scholastic questions is clearly demon- 
strated by what happened after the now 
famous session of the National Council. 
The anti-Italian campaign continues un- 
abated. * * #* 

Still graver is a speech delivered the other 
evening in the Municipal Council of Inns- 
bruck in which the future German genera- 
tions are admonished ‘‘to struggle so that 
the North and the South of the Tyrol from 
Kufstein to Salorno may be once more re- 
united.’’ This statement, after all political 
tortuosities, has a brutal sincerity which we 
esteem. But with equal sincerity we now 
tell the Tyrolese, the Austrians, the world, 
that on the Brenner there stands with her 
living sons and with her dead, United Italy! 


By ELOISE ELLERY 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, VASSAR COLLEGE; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


HE so-called Roman question—the 
problem of the relation between the 
Church and State in Italy—came into 
prominence again during the last month. 
This problem, although going back in some 
of its aspects to the early middle ages, dates 
in its present form from the unification of 
Italy in 1870 and the fall of the Papal tem- 
poral power. Since that time the relations 
between the Papacy and State have been 
regulated by the Law of Papal Guarantees 
of 1871, by which the Pope was accorded 
certain sovereign rights. The arrangement, 
however, has always been objected to by the 
Papacy on the ground that it was a simple 
law of the Italian Kingdom rather than an 
international agreement, and that by it the 
Papacy had been despoiled of its rightful 
possessions. From time to time, and espe- 
cially since the establishment of the Fascist 
régime in Italy, there has been talk of 
some settlement of the Roman question, 
though as to what form that settlement was 
to take, rumor was always vague. When 
Mussolini first came into power, he appar- 
ently adopted a policy of conciliation. His 


attitude toward religious observances and 
his hostility to Freemasonry won him a 
certain measure of Papal approval. But to 
support the Church in its religious aspect 
was one thing, to recognize it as in any 
sense a rival in fields not strictly religious 
was quite another. 

Various clashes ensued, followed by ap- 
parent conciliation. Meanwhile negotiations 
for the settlement of the fundamental dif- 
ficulties were reported to be in progress 
in an atmosphere of good will on both sides. 
Indeed, on March 20, Mussolini, it was 
stated, assured representatives of the Cen- 
ter Party—which is composed of Catholics 
favorable to the Fascist régime—that the 
relations between Church and State had 
been much ameliorated, so that an eventual 
arrangement might be looked forward to 
with confident optimism. 

A few days later the attitude of this 
same party was openly criticized by the 
Pope as being too pro-Fascist. He had been 
pained, he declared in an address to the 
Diocesan Board of Rome on March 25, that 
the party was “putting on the same footing 
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and attributing the same right to the de- 
spoiled Holy See and the State responsible 
for this spoliation.” He had been further 
pained and grieved, he said, by the existence 
of a “complete plan tending to a veritable 
monopoly of juvenile education, not only 
“The 


physical but moral and spiritual.” 
teaching of Fascism,” he continued, “often 
showed contradiction or ignorance of the 
most elemental and most noteworthy peda- 
gogic principles.” 

This is not the first time that the Pope 
has attacked the educational policy of Fas- 


cism. In an allocution delivered on Dec. 
20, 1926 (see CURRENT HIsToRyY, February, 
1927), he declared that the “education and 
formation of Christian youth are imper- 
iled.” Though the dispute did not come to 
a head at that time, the question of the con- 
trol of education has continued to be a fun- 
damental issue between Church and State, 
and with the development of the Balilla and 
the Avanguardista, organizations of boys 
and youths for training in military tactics 
and Fascist doctrines, as against the Cath- 
olic Boy Scouts, an organization which has 
the Papal approval, it has become a matter 
of increasingly vital importance to both 
sides. 

What is back of the present attack is not 
clear. Rumor has it that foreign elements 
have been at work, elements which wish to 
prevent an understanding between Church 
and State so long as the Fascist régime is 
in power. It is claimed in some quarters 
that the Pope has been influenced by Car- 
dinal Piffl, Archbishop of Vienna, with 


whom he recently had a long interview. It 
is further asserted that the whole affair is 
not unconnected with Austrian criticism of 
Fascist policy in the Upper Adige, a policy 
which the Pope is quoted as condemning. 
But whatever he may or may not have said 
in private, his public criticism of the Centre 
Party and of Fascist policy provoked heated 
discussion, and was widely declared to be a 
definite setback to any immediate prospect 
of peace between Church and State. 

The reply of the Centre Party to the Pope 
was a mildly worded protest that they had 
meant no disrespect for the Papacy. At 
the same time, by alluding to themselves as 
Italians as well as Catholics, they reminded 
the Pope that they were a political party 
and reaffirmed their loyalty both to the su- 
preme religious authority and to Fascism. 

Premier Mussolini’s answer, though indi- 
rect, was anything but mild. He made it 
in the form of an address to the Cabinet 
Council on March 28, apropos of the cere- 
mony a few days previous, when 80,000 
Avanguardisti of the juvenile Fascisti were 


MUSSOLINEUM 
According to the last speech of the Duce 
this will be begun at once with an opening 
to the north on the Brenner. It will be pro- 
vided with an electric gramophone, so that 
after the death of the Duce it can hurl 
speeches to Germany and Austria. 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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admitted to full membership in the Fascist 
Party. His comment follows: 

It was not only a ceremony, but a most 
important moment in that system of in- 
tegral preparation of future citizens which 
the Fascist revolution considers one of the 
first fundamental duties of the State—in- 
deed the fundamental duty. 

If the State does not accept, or even as 
much as discuss this duty, it purely and 
simply gambles away its right to existence. 
In view of the vastness assumed by the 
Balilla and Avanguardista movements and 
given their character of State functions, 
subsidiary organizations lose more and more 
every day all reason to exist. Hence it is 
becoming increasingly necessary to reform 
the law relating to the education of [the 
Italian] youth into the integral, intran- 
sigeant Fascist. 


The clear implication of Mussolini’s 
speech was that the Government, far from 
giving up what the Pope termed a “monop- 
oly in the education of youth,” might ren- 
der it even more complete by forbidding 
any organization of youth except those con- 
trolled by the Fascist Party. 

Two days later Mussolini took the threat- 
ened step and presented a measure to the 
Cabinet Council suppressing all institutions, 
even those of a temporary character, hav- 
ing as their object the physical, moral, or 
spiritual education of youth except those or- 
ganizations founded and operated under 
Fascist auspices. 

Against such action the Vatican, through 
its organ, the Osservatore Romano, strongly 
protested, declaring that the Catholic Boy 
Scouts, the main organization affected, had 
never been guilty of opposition to the 
Fascist régime. 

A more moderate tone was subsequently 
taken by the Osservatore Romano. The 
Church, it declared, had no intention of try- 
ing to control education; what it asked was 
not monopoly of all education, but only the 
direction of education on its religious side. 
This more conciliatory tone opens the way 
to at least a temporary suspension of the 
contest in its present form. 

Criticism of the present régime during 
the last month came not only from the 
Papacy, but was also expressed in the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was a notable oc- 
casion in that it was the first time in many 
months that a dissentient voice had been 
heard. The speaker, the aged ex-Premier 
Giolitti, protested against the electoral re- 
form bill [published elsewhere in this issue] 
on the ground that it suppressed the citi- 
zens’ right freely to elect their own repre- 
sentatives in Parliament: 


The Government has recognized that a 
great country like Italy must have national 
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representation among the constitutional or- 
gans of State. The method proposed for the 
formation of a new Chamber, however, it 
appears to me, cannot be considered to con- 
stitute a true national representation. 

In order that the Assembly be a true 
representative of the nation, it is necessary 
that its components be chosen freely and 
directly by the voters as prescribed by 
Article 39 of the Italian Constitution. All 
right to choice, when only one list can be 
submitted to the voters is, in actual fact, 
suppressed. 

This reform, which is entrusting the 
choice of Deputies to the Fascist Grane 
Council, excludes all possibility of political 
opposition in the Chamber, and marks the 
final departure of the Fascist régime from 
the régime of the Constitution, which has 
governed Italy hitherto. For these reasons, 
and in the name also of a small group of 
colleagues, we declare that we cannot give 
a favorable vote to the measure presented 
by the Government. 


Efforts to answer Signor Giolitti were 
checked by Mussolini, and the bill passed 
almost unanimously. 


oer Spanish Government during 
the last month notifed the League of Na- 
tions Council that Spain intends to remain 
in the League of Nations. In 1926 Spain 
gave two years’ notification of her inten- 
tion to leave the League. Without the pres- 
ent action she would automatically have 
ceased to be a member in June. That she 
has just received concessions in Tangier 
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from England and France, and that she 
desires to be in a position of leader in re- 
lation to other Spanish-speaking nations, 
are suggested as motives influencing her 
action. 

Much interest is expressed in the work 
of the Consultative National Assembly, es- 
pecially its task of working out a new con- 
stitutional system. The question is whether 
the Assembly is really bolstering up the 
present régime or whether it is a step to 
a more normal and permanent government. 

The Spanish Government is revising its 
tariff schedules along more drastic lines 
in order to afford greater protection to 
Spanish industries, particularly automobile 
manufacturing. 

An arbitration treaty between Chile and 
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Spain, concluded at Madrid last May, has 
been deposited with the League of Nations 
for registration and publication. Under the 
treaty Spain and Chile agree to submit to 
arbitration any disputes which they are 
unable to settle by means of direct nego- 
tiation. 


ORTUGAL.— General Carmona, only 

candidate for the Presidency of the 
Portuguese Republic, was elected to that 
office on March 25. This election puts the 
Government established in 1926 by a coup 
d’état on a legal footing. It is claimed that 
it also counteracts in some ways the bad 
effects of the refusal of the League of 
Nations to extend to Portugal a loan of 
$60,000,000 without control. 


Hungarian and Rumano-Hungarian Issues 


Before Geneva Council 
, By FREDERIC A. OGG 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


absorbed much of the time of the 

League of Nations Council at the 
meeting which closed on March 10. A full 
week was devoted to the two specially 
troublesome questions of the St. Gothard 
gun-smuggling episode, and the Rumano- 
Hungarian dispute over payment to Hun- 
garian optants in Rumania whose estates 
were divided by the Rumanians as part of 
their new agrarian policy. 

In connection with the affair of the ma- 
chine guns it will be recalled that five car- 
loads of the weapons were discovered at 
the border post of St. Gothard on Jan. 1; 
that they were billed as “agricultural im- 
plements”; that they came from Verona 
and were believed, in spite of denials, to 
be intended for Hungary, in plain viola- 
tion of the Trianon treaty; that the Powers 
of the Little Entente carried the matter to 
Geneva and demanded an investigation by 
the League; that France warmly supported 
this demand, while Hungary strongly ob- 
jected, Italy was inclined to obstruct, and 
Great Britain and Germany wavered. The 
question was whether the League Council 
would meet the Franco-Czechoslovak-Yugo- 
slav-Rumanian request for an investigation, 
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or would be influenced by Hungary and 
Italy to let the matter pass. 

The Council had not long been in session 
before it became clear that the proposed in- 
vestigation would be ordered. Germany 
came out openly for it, and even Italy with- 
drew formal objection. The Hungarian rep- 
resentative, General Tanczos, vigorously re- 
sisted, blandly assuring the Council that 
the guns were en route to Poland, and 
warning that if the inquiry were proceeded 
with, the already delicate relations between 
his country and the Little Entente would 
become further strained. After heated dis- 
cussions, the Council, however, voted on 
March 10 to go ahead with the investiga- 
tion, and placed the work in the hands of 
a commission consisting of Van Belaerts 
Blockland of Holland, Enrique Villegas of 
Chili and M. Procope of Finland, with the 
understanding that a report would be sub- 
mitted at the Council’s June meeting. 

This outcome was manifestly a victory 
for France, since it tended to substantiate 
the sometimes questioned right of the 
League to supervise the execution of the 
military clauses of the peace treaties made 
at the end of the World War. Manifestly, 
if the League can inquire into the alleged 
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violations of the Treaty of Trianon by Hun- 
gary, its right to inquire into alleged in- 
fractions of the military clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles by Germany stands 
intact. This, indeed, is likely to prove the 
main significance of the decision. There 
has been so much time since the first of 
January to falsify the records that it looks 
extremely doubtful whether the exact truth 
concerning the Verona arms shipment can 
ever be got at. And while the investigating 
commission may possibly bring in a report 
that will make the next Council session a 
stirring one, the matter seems more likely 
to be glossed over—now that the main ob- 
ject of the French has been achieved. Gen- 
eral Tanczos, it should be added, promised 
that his Government would give every facil- 
ity to the League agents. 

Some of the stormiest sessions in the his- 
tory of the League Council were devoted to 
the question of the dispossessed Hungarian 
land-owners. This is an issue of long stand- 
ing—one which, as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
remarked, has poisoned the relations be- 
tween Hungary and Rumania for many 
years, and, also, it might be added, poisoned 
the atmosphere at many a meeting of the 
League Council. Between three and four 
hundred cases, involving claims of Hun- 
garian proprietors who lost land in Ru- 
mania as a result of the breaking up of 
the great estates, are pending before a 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal set up under Arti- 
cle 239 of the Trianon Treaty. Feeling on 
both sides has, however, been so strong that 
little could be accomplished; and indeed 
the only tangible outcome of the Council’s 
recent earnest discussions was a decision 
to add two neutral members to the Arbi- 
tral Tribunal and to urge the body to be 
ready with a substantial report in June. 
The lands in question are valued at about 
$75,000,000, and the ex-owners affected are 
mainly Hungarian noblemen, among them 
Premier Bethlen himself. Rumania regards 
her agrarian reform as a domestic matter, 
even where the rights of foreigners are in- 
volved, and she has hitherto refused abso- 
lutely to concede that treaty rights take 
precedence over domestic legislation where 
the two came into conflict. The great 
Powers are urgently desirous that this dis- 
turbing problem be cleared up without fur- 
ther delay. 


H UNGARY— That Hungary, 
without a King, nevertheless remains 
a kingdom, was reiterated by Premier Beth- 
len in a speech in Parliament on March 10. 
The measure under debate was one making 


though 
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the centuries-old guard of St. Stephen’s 
crown responsible to the present Govern- 
ment, and Socialist Deputy Propper was 
urging that two contrary laws exist, 
namely, that of 1918, establishing a people’s 
republic, and that of 1920, providing for a 
kingdom without a King. The laws of 
1920-21 established a kingdom, declared M. 
Bethlen, and “there can be no question that 
the present form of the State is legally that 
of a monarchy.” 


UMANIA — For months the coalition 

of Nationalists and Peasants, under 
the leadership of M. Maniu, has been try- 
ing to force a change in the Rumanian Cab- 
inet and a dissolution of Parliament. At- 
tempts were made by Premier Bratianu last 
Autumn to pacify the Peasant Party and 
bring it into support of the Government, 
Maniu being offered at least six portfolios 
for his followers. The conditions attached, 
however, were not regarded as acceptable, 
and the overtures were rejected. Since then 
open warfare upon the entire Bratianu ré- 
gime has been waged, in the colorful man- 
ner characteristic of Rumanian political . 
life. The first half of March witnessed 
particularly determined efforts, and the 
Bucharest dispatches were filled with ac- 
counts of mass meetings, parades, and other 
demonstrations. On Sunday, March 18, a 
peaceful army of peasants, 60,000 strong, 
encamped in the streets of the capital, 
equipped with provisions and apparently 
prepared to remain until the Ministry had 
resigned or had been dismissed by the Coun- 
cil of Regency. Ostensibly, the farmers 
came in to town for the purpose of voicing 
their sentiments on the dispute between 
Bucharest and Budapest over the land ques- 
tion. Once in the city, however, their anti- 
Hungarian mission promptly turned into an 
anti-Bratianu demonstration, in which the 
Socialists and other Opposition elements 
freely joined. The high point was reached 
when simultaneously at a dozen assembly 
places resolutions were passed demanding 
that the Regency immediately make Dr. 
Maniu Premier, and declaring the intention 
of the peasants to remain in the capital 
until this was done. 

There have been times and places in 
which a movement like this would have been 
met with street barricades, with the inevi- 
table result of bloodshed and possibly seri- 
ous civil war. In the present instance, how- 
ever, nothing of this sort occurred—a fact 
which testifies, if not to the inherent mod- 
eration and self-control of the Rumanian 
factions, at least to their unwillingness to 
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jeopardize the national situation at a time 
when both foreign and domestic problems 
are peculiarly difficult. What happened 
was simply that, upon refusal of the Coun- 
cil of Regency to displace Premier Bratianu, 
all Peasant members of Parliament with- 
drew from the sittings, thus falling back 
upon a policy of boycott; while the con- 
centrated popular demonstration disinte- 
grated into more or less scattered and spo- 
radic protests. The situation, however, has 
continued tense. On the one hand, the Gov- 
ernment, charging Dr. Maniu with being 
merely covetous of power, has declared that 
it has no intention whatsoever of resigning. 
On the other hand, the hostility of the peas- 
ants and their allies grows in intensity, 
while Maniu and other leaders continue to 
map out the strategy by which they expect 
presently to force a general election and 
capture control of the Government. Mean- 
while, evidence that the Government feels 
itself to be on the defensive is supplied by 
the reported tightening of the censorship 
upon press correspondence. 


ores the prolonged 
ministerial crisis of February in 
Yugoslavia, a provisional Government 
was installed, under M. Vukitchevitch, 
with the understanding that as soon as it 
should have secured passage of the annual 
budget it would hold a general election. 
The budget was duly passed by the Skup- 
stina on March 26, although stormy debates 
upon it were marked by the suspension of 
M. Raditch from the sittings and the volun- 
tary withdrawal of more than one hundred 
other Deputies from important sessions. 
Before calling an election, the Government 
decided to pass a bill stabilizing the dinar, 
as a necessary preliminary to consumption 
of a loan of $250,000,000 previously ar- 
ranged with a consortium of British and 
American bankers. It was hoped that a 
settlement of the war debt to France might 
also be reached. 

In view of the animosities freshly stirred 
by the late political crisis, the elections— 
which without fail must be held soon—were 
looked forward to with considerable appre- 
hension. There was no expectation that 
they would materially alter the political 
complexion of the Skupstina. So taut are 
the lines separating the Serb, Croat and 
other sections of the nation that no election 


since the war has greatly affected the 
alignment of forces in the chamber. The 
Serbs would, as usual, get about 140 seats 
(twenty short of a majority) and the 
Croats about 90, while the remainder would 
be divided on strictly nationalistic lines 
among the Montenegrins, Slovenes and 
other smaller elements of the population. 
The breach between the Serbs and Croats 
having been so perceptibly widened, how- 
ever, there was doubt whether anything 
like stable parliamentary government 
would be possible after the elections, and 
in some quarters it was freely predicted 
that the failure of ordinary political meth- 
ods would be followed by the proclamation 
of a dictatorship by King Alexander. It 
was pointed out that the kingdom is prac- 
tically surrounded by dictatorships, or 
“near dictatorships,” in Hungary, Rumania, 
Albania and Italy, and that people who 
have lived for centuries under the rule of 
autocratic monarchies have the instinct of 
obeying an iron hand. The King himself 
was appealing to the patriotic impulses of 
his polyglot people to support the prevailing 
political order, and was known to have no 
desire for a dictatorship; but the opinion 
was held by many leaders, especially army 
men, that sooner or later such a solution 
would be forced. 


OLAND — The newly elected Polish 
Sejm was opened by Premier Pilsudski 
on March 27, and although he seemingly 
held the body in the hollow of his hand, 
his supposed control did not prevent the de- 
feat of his candidate for the Presidency of 
the Chamber, Vice Premier Bartel, and the 
election of the Socialist candidate, M. 
Daszyniki. The rebuff was accepted with 
apparent good grace, although it is a tradi- 
tion at Warsaw that when the Marshal 
does not fight back trouble is brewing. A 
Warsaw dispatch published at Berlin, in 
the Kreuz Zeitung of March 22, asserted 
that the Premier plans to supplant Presi- 
dent Moscicki as titular head of the State, 
taking the title, however, not of President, 
but merely of “Chief of the State.” The 
item roused excited discussion in the Polish 
press, but influential political circles 
doubted whether there was any real foun- 
dation for it, and whether, at all events, 
the proposed change would ever be carried 
out. 
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Ibsen’s Centenary in Norway 
By MILTON OFFUTT 
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for Henrik Ibsen and of her pride in 

the achievements of the dramatist was 
emphatically demonstrated when, on March 
20, the Norse Kingdom celebrated with im- 
pressive and fitting ceremony the centenary 
of the birth of her greatest character. While 
King Haakon and Crown Prince Olaf at- 
tended a series of exhibitions of Ibsen’s 
works and gala presentations of his most 
noteworthy plays, to which the literary and 
dramatic notables of Norway and nearly a 
hundred Ibsen scholars from nineteen for- 
eign countries were invited, throughout the 
nation the streets were gay with decora- 
tions, cannon thundered from the fortresses, 
and crowds gathered before book shops dis- 
playing Ibsen curios or thronged the play- 
houses. 

The celebration began formally on March 
15, when the King attended the opening of 
an Ibsen exhibition at the University 
Library in Oslo, where he and his guests 
were guided by the librarian through an 


Te intensity of Norway’s admiration 


unusually complete collecton of Ibseniana. 
These included paintings, busts and photo- 
graphs of the dramatist, playbills of im- 
portant presentations of his plays, sketches 
for costumes, caricatures of Ibsen, and a 
series of watercolor sketches by the play- 
wright himself, done in his youth when he 


aspired to become a painter. Later, those 
attending the celebration heard a lecture on 
Ibsen’s “Brand” by Dr. Halvdan Koht, saw 
an all-star revival of the same play at the 
National Theater, and were entertained at 
a reception given by the Norwegian Au- 
thors’ Association. 

That the celebration was not merely an 
official and perfunctory affair interesting 
only to scholars was made apparent by the 
throngs of people along the streets of Oslo 
who strolled from one book shop window to 
another gazing with interest at the displays 
of Ibsen curios. Each shop, however small, 
attempted to present some noteworthy Ibsen 
item, and these items ranged from the new 
and handsome centenary edition of his col- 
lected work through first editions, finely 
bound copies, editions in twenty foreign 
languages, excluding the Scandinavian— 
one shop displayed English and American 
editions as distinct translations—to carica- 
tures, pictures of his birthplace and the 


houses where he lived in Oslo, then called 
Christiania; portraits of the writer as a 
young man and in his more familiar and 
ferociously bewhiskered old age, and even 
an Ibsen family tree. Old and young Nor- 
wegians, pressing against the window glass, 
were seen painfully puzzling out the queer 
foreign titles of his plays, patiently won- 
dering why such familiar names as “Folkei- 
fiend” and “Gengandere” should be repre- 
sented as “An Enemy of the People” and 
“Ghosts.” But their mystification was fully 
equaled by that of the foreign visitors, who, 
long accustomed to regard the great Nor- 
wegian’s works as much a part of their na- 
tional culture as the Bible, now suddenly 
realized that Ibsen had written not “The 
Wild Duck,” but “Vildanen”; not “The Doll’s 
House,” but “En Dukkesjem”; not “The 
League of Youth,” but “De Unges Forbund.” 

The gala performance of “Brand” at the 
National Theater was attended by a bril- 
liant and bemedaled audience which in- 
cluded the King and the Crown Prince; M. 
Johan Ludvig Mowinckel, the Premier; M. 
Hambro, President of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment; and the visiting scholars. Johanne 
Dybwad, Norway’s most famous Ibsen ac- 
tress, played the part of Gerd, and Egil 
Eide was cast in the title réle. The other 
parts were allotted with equal care, and the 
performance, the first of a series which was 
an important part of the celebration, was 
declared unexceptionable by an audience 
which desired the satisfaction both of its 
patriotic pride and of its artistic apprecia- 
tion. 

On Friday, March 16, Dr. Koht lectured 
on “The League of Youth,” and a produc- 
tion of the play followed. Saturday’s 
events included lectures on “An Enemy of 
the People” by Dr. Koht and on “Ghosts.” 
On Sunday “An Enemy of the People” was 
presented, and the festivities included a me- 
morial concert and a reception by the Nor- 
wegian Society of Dramatists. 

King Haakon received the foreign visitors 
at the Royal Palace on Monday morning, 
March 19. The guests were presented to 
his Majesty in accordance with the alpha- 
betical sequence of the names of their coun- 
tries, and as the United States was listed 
under America the guests from this country 
were the first to be received. Robert 
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‘“‘When I think that I was once as famous 
as oe 
—Simplicissimus, Munich 


Underwood Johnson, former American Am- 
bassador to Italy, as head of the American 
delegation, had the distinction of a special 
audience accorded him. The royal reception 
was followed by a lecture on “The Wild 
Duck” by Dr. Bull and a presentation of 
that play, after which the notables were 
entertained at a banquet by the Gyldendal 
publishing firm, now an independent Nor- 
wegian company, but once part of the Dan- 
ish publishing house which brought out 
Ibsen’s books almost from the beginning of 
his career. A moment before midnight, 
when the banquet was ending, Dr. Bull, as 
Chairman of the Gyldendal Board of Direc- 
tors, suddenly rose and said: “The time has 
come.” Trumpets sounded and the clock be- 
gan to strike twelve. As the final stroke 
announced that the hundredth anniversary 
of Ibsen’s birthday had begun the diners 
cheered. 

Further proof of the interest the Nor- 
wegians were taking in their national hero 
was given by the appearance in the main 
street of Oslo of a great wooden pyramid 
painted in the gay national colors, red and 
yellow, which bore the name of Henrik Ibsen 
and an announcement that the exhibition in 


the University Library was open to the pub- 
lic. The press of Oslo devoted entire pages 
to the dramatist, printing long articles 
about his career, eulogies by distinguished 
Norwegian writers, anecdotes of his strug- 
gling youth at Skien, his native town, and of 
his apprenticeship to an apothecary at 
Grimstad, where he wrote some of his earli- 
est plays. Other stories recounted his re- 
turn from voluntary exile in Italy and Ger- 
many, and bestowed on him the time-honored 
accolade won by so many great old men, 
saying that he took a daily walk in the 
streets of Christiania with such regularity 
that the citizens set their clocks when they 
saw him approach, scowling behind his 
snowy whiskers. Dozens of pictures of him 
appeared, the most popular showing the 
dramatist during his last years seated be- 
sides a window in the café of the Grand 
Hotel with a great mug of beer before 
him. 

Tuesday’s ceremony at Ibsen’s grave be- 
gan under a sky that seemed ready to pour 
down more snowflakes on those already 
covering the earth. About three hundred 
persons gathered about the block of black 
Norwegian granite, carved simply with a 
hammer symbolizing Ibsen’s blows against 
prejudice and hypocrisy. Among those 
from eighteen nations who placed wreaths 
on the grave were Robert Johnson, repre- 
senting many American societies, and Pro- 
fessor Roelvaag, of St. Olaf University, 
Northfield, Minnesota. Throughout the 
morning cannon thundered in salute, and in 
the afternoon a great memorial service was 
held in the hall of the University of Oslo. 
A formal banquet given by the Norwegian 
Government closed the official celebration 
at Oslo after a splendid performance of 
“Rosmersholm” at the National Theater. 

On Tuesday night, March 20, after a day 
of rest, the foreign guests left Oslo for 
Bergen where, for three days, they were en- 
tertained with other performances of Ibsen’s 
plays and banquets held in his honor. The 
centenary celebration came to a close on 
Friday, March 23, with a presentation of 
“Peer Gynt.” 


ENMARK—That the retail prices of 

fur coats for the winter season of 1928- 
1929 would be higher than those prevailing 
during the previous year was indicated at 
the Royal Greenland Trading Company’s an- 
nual auction of Greenland furs which was 
held in Copenhagen on January 19, 1928. 
Buyers from England, America, Germany, 
Sweden and Denmark attended and prices 
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generally were substantially higher than in 
January, 1927. 


Se of Finnish trade 
and commerce noted as the most con- 
spicuous phenomenon of the winter a gen- 
eral and considerable decline in wholesale 
prices in Finland. The downward move- 
ment was expressed in the reduction of the 
general price index figure by 3.1 per cent. 


WEDEN—The lockout in the Swedish 
\J wood pulp industry has been called off, 
and work resumed. The proposal advanced 
by the Government mediation committee 
was accepted by the employers before the 
Easter holidays, but rejected by the work- 
men. Additional conferences were held and 
by compromises from both sides, a peace- 
ful settlement was reached. The lockout in 
the mining, saw-mill and paper industries 
remained unbroken, while the conflict in the 
sugar industry became more acute due to a 
sympathy blockade deciared by the trans- 
portation workers. The strike at the Swed- 
ish navy yards continued, the laborers hav- 
ing rejected all mediation proposals. The 
export of lumber, wood pulp, and iron ore 
registered great declines due to the labor 
conflict, while the import of many items, 
notably sugar from Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, grew considerably. 

Sweden’s new trade agreement with Sov- 
iet Russia, drawn up some time ago, was 
passed by both chambers of the Swedish 
Riksdag. The activity of the Russian trade 
delegation is localized in Stockholm and the 
number of its members is limited. All legal 
questions concerning the transactions of the 
delegation are to be treated and agreed upon 
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under Swedish law, except such deals as 
are to be executed within the Soviet Union, 
or concerning which it has been specifically 
agreed that they are to be subjected to 
Russian law. The property of the delega- 
tion in Sweden, with some insignificant ex- 
ceptions, is subject to seizure or executive 
measures. The treaty also fixed the dele- 
gation’s liability to Swedish taxation and 
stipulated that legal papers may be served 
on it. 

An arbitration treaty between Sweden 
and France has been signed in Paris, by 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of France 
and the Swedish Minister, Count Albert 
Ehrensvaerd. According to this treaty, all 
differences between the two countries, ex- 
cept those concerning the honor and inde- 
pendence of the parties, must be submitted 
to a conciliation commission, to be com- 
posed of three neutrals and one representa- 
tive of each of the signatories. 

Swedish shipping and shipbuilding have 
been developing great activity. The Géta 
Works at Gothenburg, Sweden’s leading 
yard, employed more men than ever before. 
Contracts on hand covered 13 ships, amount- 
ing to about 45,000 gross tons, to be de- 
livered before 1929. The Eriksburg ship- 
building yard, also at Gothenburg, had 
orders for 9 ships of about 40,000 gross 
tonnage. The Swedish-American Line’s re- 
port for 1927 showed that the past year 
set a new record with 35,000 passengers 
carried on its three ships. The company 
also launched the second motor liner to be 
installed on Gothenburg-New York trade. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has donated 
$67,000 to the Stockholm University for the 
advancement of the bio-chemical science. 


Russia’s Part in the Disarmament Conference 
By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, YALE UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


during the month of March upon the 
meeting of the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission of the League of Nations 


| ‘tering th in Russian affairs centred 


at Geneva. Some observers, perhaps re- 
membering that Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia had made the Treaty of Rapallo in the 
midst of the Genoa Conference of 1922 and 
that Turkey, enjoying something more than 
the moral support of the Soviet, had suc- 


cessfully broken down the Treaty of Sévres 
and had secured the Treaty of Lausanne, 
raised the question: Would a new triple 
alliance of Turkey, Germany and _ the 
Soviet Union, to the further discomfiture 
of the Powers of Europe, suddenly appear 
in the midst of the conference on disarma- 
ment at Geneva? 

The opening speech on March 19 of Lit- 
vinov, head of the Russian delegation, as 
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reported by an American correspondent, 
seemed well calculated to be a basis for 
such an alliance in opposition to the dis- 
armament plans of the League. He was 
quoted as saying in part: 


It seems to me that there has been more 
than enough discussion on disarmament. I 
venture to furnish the members of this 
Commission with a few data from which it 
will be seen that in addition to the General 
Assemblies of the League of Nations and 
the Council meetings, thirty-eight sessions 
of which occupied themselves with the 
question of disarmament, not fewer than 
fourteen different commissions have de- 
voted over 120 sessions—not sittings, mark 
you, but sessions—to this same question on 
which 111 resolutions have been passed by 
the General Assemblies and Council alone. 

Turning to the results of this vast quan- 
tity of work, the documentation of which 
has taken reams of paper, we are forced 
to the conclusion that not a single real step 
has been taken toward realization of dis- 
armament. The Soviet delegation considers 
that an end should be put to a situation 
which may discredit every idea of disarma- 
ment. 

The Soviet Government has not sent its 
delegation to Geneva for this sort of work. 
The Soviet Government declares it is ready 
to abolish all military forces in accordance 
with its draft convention as soon as a 
similar decision is passed and simultane- 
ously carried out by other States. The 
Soviet Government asks the other Govern- 
ments represented here if they also are 
ready. 

The Soviet Government expects a reply 
to this question at the present session of 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission, 
at which all the bigger States are repre- 
sented. No subcommissions, nobody of 
lesser authority, can give this answer. The 
proposals formulated by myself are so clear 
as neither to demand nor admit of prelimi- 
nary diplomatic negotiations between the 
different countries. 

I repeat the two main questions: First, 
does this Commission agree to base its 
further labors on the principle of complete 
disarmament during the period proposed by 
us? Second, is it prepared to carry out 
disarmament so as to make the conduct of 
war, if not an absolute impossibility, of 
extreme difficulty in a year’s time? 


The American journalist who reported 
Litvinov’s speech as given here listened to 
the subsequent remarks of Count von Bern- 


storff, representative of Germany, and 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey, Turkish delegate, with 
the feeling that they were closely in agree- 
ment with the chairman of the Soviet dele- 
gation. But the observer who reported to 
the London Times, perhaps anticipating 
the effect of the reply of the representative 
of Great Britain on the following day, had 
gained the impression that neither Bern- 
storff nor Tewfik Bey gave much real 
encouragement to Litvinov. According to 
the account in the London Times, Bern- 
storff stated that he welcomed the Soviet 
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proposals because they would give an im- 
petus to the work of the Commission, but 
he obviously continued to support the 
League’s program for progressive disarma- 
ment by stages; whereas the Turkish 
representative appeared to be even less 
cordial toward the Russian plan, for he 
expressed the hope merely that it would be 
fully discussed in the general session of the 
Commission and not referred to a sub-com- 
mittee. 

The reply of Lord Cushendun for the 
British delegates on the following day was 
indeed crushing. For seven years, he said, 
the League had been working for the estab- 
lishment of peace in the world and had re- 
ceived in all that time neither assistance nor 
encouragement from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. “Not only so,” he said, “but the 
Soviet thought it right to lose no oppor- 
tunity to revile the League and overwhelm 
it with derision.” In view of that fact, he 
thought it remarkable that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should decide so suddenly to join 
with the League in seeking disarmament, 
and he considered it quite reasonable to 
inquire as to the motive underlying ‘so 
rapid a change of policy. Quoting an 
article in Izvestiya, official organ of the 
Soviet Government, which declared that the 
meeting at Geneva would be futile, and 
reminding Litvinov that he had said virtu- 
ally the same thing only the day before, 
Cushendun asserted that the purpose of 
the Soviet Government was not to give 
assistance in the conference on disarma- 
ment, but to do quite the contrary. He 
added: 

This article adds its scorn, and is shared 
by the Soviet delegates. This is significant. 
It tells us that their purpose of coming here 
is to unmask capitalistic States and—notice 
the words—to disclose sabotage of the Soviet 
proposals for disarmament. I submit that 
article amounts to the clearest possible 
intimation that the Soviets’ purpose here is 
not really to give us genuine assistance in 
the work in which we are engaged, but 
that there is an ulterior motive. We are 
entitled to know what that ulterior motive 
is. If there is any sabotage at all, it is 
the sabotage of the League by the Soviet 
Government, and I intend to show to the 
Commission that it appears in the articles 
of the Soviet draft itself. 

The British representative, it was re- 
ported, then took up the Soviet plan for 
disarmament, article by article and sub- 
jected it to a searching analysis. With 
regard to the Soviet’s proposal for an inter- 
national commission of control to handle 
problems which might arise from time to 
time, in place of the League’s Council, 
Cushendun said, “I can see no purpose in 
that piece of machinery unless it is to 
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resolve that under no circumstances is any 
sort of recognition to be given to the 
League.” 

Sharply calling attention to the Soviet 
article with regard to local police, Cushen- 
dun pointed out that, if there should be a 
complete abolition of armed forces, those 
countries which had the greatest powers 
for improvising troops from their police 
would be in position to dictate to smaller 
countries, for the country with the largest 
area would naturally require the largest 
police force. Thus, the Soviet Government 
would possess a potentially large army. 

To many onlookers, however, the British 
representative reached the climax of his 
reply to Litvinov when he came to a dis- 
cussion of the kinds of war. “There are 
two kinds of war,” he said, “and where 
there are two kinds of war there are two 
kinds of peace. There are international 
and civil wars, and of these the civil 
is more horrible. It is a fair question to 
ask whether the Soviet Government sets its 
face against civil war as resolutely as 
against international war”... “because— 
speaking about things that are notorious 
to the world—-for years past the whole 
basis for the Soviet world policy has been 
to produce armed insurrection amounting 
to civil war in every country where they 
can exercise influence. If that is so, before 
we proceed much further some assurance 
should be given to us by the Soviet that 
in that respect there is to be a complete 
change in policy. We ought to be told 
whether the Soviets now have decided no 
longer to interfere in the affairs of other 
nations.” 

When it came to the turn of Hugh S. 
Gibson, Chairman of the American delega- 
tion, to make the position of the United 
States clear, he did so quite unmistakably 
ina speech on March 21: 

In the opinion of one of the delegations 
sincerity, consistency and logic should impel 
acountry which had proposed a multilateral 
compact against war to support the pro- 


posals now before us for immediate com- 
plete disarmament. 


I do not feel unwarranted in taking up 
the Commission’s time on this point. How- 





THE press made much of the news that 

a number of German engineers in the 
Donetz coal region had been arrested and 
detained in prison for reasons mysteriously 
Concealed, but reported to be due to damage 
to machinery and sabotage. The Soviet 
authorities were more concerned than usual 
over the affair on account of an incipient 
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ever, in order not to leave room for mis- 
understanding, I venture to say that it is 
precisely on the grounds of sincerity, con- 
sistency and logic that my Government 
supports the idea of a multilateral compact 
renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy and at the same time finds itself 
unable to support drastic proposals for im- 
mediate complete disarmament, which we 
do not believe are calculated to achieve their 
avowed purpose. 


And to make absolutely plain that the 
American delegation did not wish to give 
further consideration to the proposal of 
the Soviet Government, even by referring it 
to a sub-committee, Gibson went on to say: 

It has never been the practice of our 
commission to assign committees to study 
proposals or refer them back to Govern- 
ments for examination if in the first general 
discussion it was evident that they were not 


acceptable in principle. I see no reason for 
deviation from this sound practice. 


Flatly denied any support by the repre- 
sentative of the United States, the only 
other large country not in the League of 
Nations, Litvinov could now hope for sup- 
port against the dominant Powers in the 
League only from the German and Turkish 
delegations. But, although he heard that 
Bernstorff had “deplored” Lord Cushen- 
dun’s attack upon the Soviet plan, Litvinov 
also learned that Bernstorff was taking 
pains to explain that Cushendun had mis- 
understood the German position, for Bern- 
storff had agreed with Litvinov “only in 
principle.” As for Tewfik Rushdi Bey, 
Litvinov must have perceived that the 
Turkish delegate, anticipating a newly- 
found position for himself in the League’s 
Committee on Security and Arbitration, as 
well as membership in its Disarmament 
Commission, would hardly be in a mood for 
joining with the Soviet representative in 
a crusade against the League. Litvinov 
was left to continue his campaign, if he so 
desired, entirely by himself. The plan of 
the Soviet Government for the immediate 
and complete disarmament of the world 
thus came to naught—as any one could 
have foreseen, of course, who was not given 
to building his conceptions upon the head- 
lines of the press. 


strike in the metallurgic industry of the 
Don basin and the prevalence there and 
elsewhere in the Ukraine of sympathy with 
Trotsky and the Opposition in which Ra- 
kovsky, a former Ukrainian official, had 
been prominent. 

The Soviet authorities apparently were 
not pleased with the report that Senator 
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de Monzie of France had proposed that 
French and German business interests col- 
laborate in trade with the Soviet. De 
Monzie, who was chairman of the Confer- 
ence for the Settlement of the Franco- 
Russian Debts, may have had in mind some 
plan whereby the payment of Russia’s old 
debts would be facilitated. But the Mos- 
cow Pravda, organ of the Communist 
Party, contained this comment: 

De Monzie’s plan has all the earmarks of 
a regular plot against the interests of the 
Soviet Union, although its author tries to 
reassure the distrust of the Kremlin. The 
“‘distrust,’’ however, has an extraordinarily 
solid foundation. In point of fact, what 
guarantees exist that Franco-German eco- 
nomic collaboration does not, as a result of 
certain events, turn into a Franco-German 
blockade of the Soviet Union? The Soviet 
Government has every ground for taking 


the most suspicious attitude toward the plan 
of ‘‘Russia’s friend,’’ de Monzie. 


The arrival of $5,201,000 of Russian 
gold in New York City, to be deposited with 
the Equitable Trust Company and the 
Chase National Bank, caused a stir. It was 
to be used for financing trade between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The 
United States Government, however, ap- 
plied the embargo of 1920 against the 
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acceptance of gold of Soviet origin and 
refused to admit it to the Assay Office in 
New York. While it lay idle in the vaults 
of the banks, attorneys for the Bank of 
France filed actions in the United States 
Court to gain possession of it on the ground 
that it had been part of a shipment by the 
Bank of France for deposit in the former 
State Bank of the Russian Empire which 
had been seized by the Soviet Government. 

Finding that the United States Govern- 
ment would not admit the gold for assay, 
the Soviet Government had its American 
agents ship the gold back to Germany, 
whence it had come. But the suit of the 
Bank of France was not stopped. It prom- 
ised to be an extraordinary case if ever it 
came to trial. For, according to past 
rulings in the courts of the United States, 
the Soviet Government is not recognized as 
the government of the “State of Russia,” 
and there are few if any precedents for 
such legal action as the attorneys for the 
Bank of France have undertaken. It is 
likely to raise the whole question of recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government by the 
United States Government. To some, the 
affair shows the absurdity of refusing to 
recognize a State while not refusing at the 
same time to trade with its people. 


The Religious and Moral Ideas of 
the New Turkey 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 
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medan world were long well known 

to be devoted, at least, outwardly to 
the Mohammedan religion. Their practical 
philosophy of life was supposed to be in- 
formed by the ethics of Islam, particularly 
in connection with the systems of the great 
Sunnite Legists. When Turks began first 
to think seriously of westernization, a cen- 
tury or so ago, the question presented itself 
promptly whether in admitting new ideas 
and practices the East should be brought 
as far as possible to harmonize with Islam 
or whether a frank position should be as- 
sumed, admitting that the Islamic system 
of faith and morals must be seriously modi- 
fied, if not substantially destroyed. This 
question has continued to be asked until 


[om Turks as a part of the Moham- 


now, and it is particularly alive in connec- 
tion with the Government of Mustapha 
Kemal. 

A limited consideration of translations 
from the Turkish press and the opinions 
otherwise expressed of a few prominent 
Turks indicate the direction of Turkish 
thought along the lines mentioned.! The 
problem is usually envisaged as a choice 
which Turkey must make of one among sev- 
eral systems of thought and life, some of 
which are contrasted sharply, while others 
are more or less harmonized with each other. 
These systems of thought and life may be 
described as the Mohammedan, the Arabian, 
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1The writer ackrfowledges his indebtedness 
for translations to Ernest Pye of the School 
of Religion, Athens. 
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the old Turkish, the Ottoman, the Christian 
and the Western. 

The Mohammedan system, which is some- 
times simply called the Asiatic (in which 
case the Western or Christian system is 
called the European), is believed to bind 
the minds of its practitioners to the idea 
of a prophetic statement made long ago 
and admitting of no modification. Some 
Turkish thinkers affirm that the ideas of 
Mohammed were wholly good and should 
still be followed, but at the same time these 
thinkers show themselves sharply hostile to 
what they conceive of as an Arabian system, 
whereby the Arabs, taking advantage of the 
fact that Mohammed was an Arab, have 
imposed upon the Turks their language as 
the sacred language for religion and law, 
together with a great many ideas and prac- 
tices which belong with the Arab national- 
ism. It is thus possible for partisans of 
the old Turkish system to choose whether 
or not they will associate with that system 
the continuation of loyalty to the Moham- 
medan religion. They may cast aside what 


they think to be characteristic of Arabian 
nationalism and hostile to the old Turkish 
system and yet affirm that the Turks of 
earlier centuries did well when they adopted 


the Mohammedan religion. A similar dis- 
tinction is readily made by other Turks 
between the Christian and the Western sys- 
tems. Since many of them are strongly 
prejudiced against Christianity by an edu- 
cation which magnifies the rivalry and hos- 
tility of that system with Islam, while at 
the same time they are very desirous of 
adopting many of the ways of the West, 
they seek to visualize a Western system 
which disregards Christianity and indeed 
may be separable from all religions. Select- 
ing thus the theoretical and _ practical 
achievements of modern science, and the 
political devices in general Western use, and 
the industrial and commercial organization 
which increases so greatly. the production 
of many commodities, they desire to acquire 
these things from the West and combine 
them with old Turkish moral ideals, and per- 
haps with Mohammedan religious thought. 

It is not at the present moment particu- 
larly popular or perhaps even safe for 
Turks to defend vigorously the Mohamme- 
dan system. The laws of the National As- 
sembly embody the principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State. The Turks are 
also proud of having always practiced relig- 
ious toleration. In the old days, however, 
toleration of Christians, Jews or even 
devil worshipers and idolators, never in- 
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cluded tolerating the conversion of individ- 
uals from Islam to another faith. It might 
be said that the separation of Church and 
State would leave the individual free either 
to continue in the same religion or to 
change his religion in any direction he 
might desire. But even recently Turkish 
law and practice have revealed the per- 
sistence of the old unwillingness to tolerate 
conversion from Islam. The Moslem Church 
appears still to be an institution favored 
and protected by the Turkish State. No re- 
ligious teaching is permitted in schools, and 
when pupils in schools are found to desire 
to change their religion the teachers are 
subject to legal prosecution. Not only the 
scientific and economic knowledge imparted 
in the foreign schools is desired by Turkish 
parents and the Turkish Government, but 
also the personal moral influence exerted in 
such schools. The religious background, 
however, is believed separable from moral- 
ity in practical life, and this background, 
it is strongly desired, shall not replace Mo- 
hammedan religious ideas. The Turks are 
by no means all agreed in rejecting Chris- 
tian ideas. Some desire to embrace them 
all by claiming that while the revelation 
vouchsafed by Allah to Mohammed is the 
latest and the final address of God to man, 
nevertheless the revelations through Jesus 
and through Moses were equally from God, 
and perhaps it was not intended that these 
should be superseded wholly. Mohammed 
recognized that Jesus and Moses were 
prophets like himself. Why, then, just as 
Christians recognized as their scriptures 
the Old Testament as well as the New Tes- 
tament, may not Mohammedans recognize 
as their holy law not only the Koran, but 
also the New Testament and the Old Tes- 
tament? 

As already stated, some Turks who looked 
back to old Turkish times find no difficulty 
in taking from Mohammed their ideas of 
God and His relation to man, and also in 
adopting the practical materialism of the 
West as regards matters of this present 
world. Some of them find the particular 
contribution of the old Turks in the moral 
sphere. “The moral life of modern civiliza- 
tion already exists in Turkish morality,” 
says Khalil Nimatullah, Professor of Logic 
in the University of Constantinople. This 
writer is further able to affirm that “be- 
cause the moral sense of the Turkish soul 
is the most powerful and virtuous, the pa- 
triotic morals of Turks are deeper than 
those of any other people.” He claims that 
under the Ottoman rule the old Turkish 
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moral sense was suppressed. The only 
moral effort of Ottoman times was directed 
toward improving sexual morality by the 
mistaken method of separating the social 
life of the sexes. He implies that this idea 
was imposed out of Arabian practice. Mod- 
ernization will restore woman to an equality 
with man and bring to light the ancient 
self-control of the genuine Turks. 

Admirers of the old Turkish system have 
organized themselves in “ojaks” or hearths, 
whose ultimate aim is the development of 
the national culture. Agha Oghlou Ahmed, 
Deputy from Kars, defined this aim as the 
achievement of national personality, giving 
its own color and spirit to the vital mani- 
festations of the collective life, such as the 
State, the laws, music and literature. The 
poet Mohammed Emin Bey expressed him- 
self as follows: “For us the ideal of Tur- 
kism is an immortal God; nationalism and 
democracy is the entire temple, and prog- 
ress and civilization is the religion. * * * 
We anathematize falsehood, hypocrisy, 
greed, jealousy, duplicity and fraud, . in- 
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trigues, and so forth. All for each and 
each for all.” 

Many Turkish thinkers are interested in 
the moral and spiritual condition of young 
people, about which they speak in terms 
which resemble closely discussions of the 
similar problem in America. They speak 
of the participation by Turkish youth in a 
general revolt against the past and its re- 
ligious, social and moral traditions. Young 
men are accused of being materialistic, sel- 
fish and pleasure-loving. They are said to 
declare disbelief in God, to wish perfect 
freedom in sexual relations, to possess no 
moral ideal and yet to want a new society, 
and to desire principally to make money 
and live a luxurious life. One writer com- 
plains that “present-day youth wants every- 
thing but believes nothing. * * * They 
are no longer satisfied with the world of 
their fathers. They want the right to re- 
form everything. They are against war and 
racial and religious controversies. The 
greatest dominating ideal is material suc- 
cess.” 


OTHER EVENTS IN TURKEY 
:. was reported early in April that the 


National Assembly had passed resolu- 
tions embodying marked additional progress 
in the separate of Church and State. 
According to this report, Islam is no longer 
to be regarded as the State religion of Tur- 
key. Officials are no longer to take oath 
in the name of Allah, but are to make affir- 
mations upon the basis of their own honor 
and conscience. 

The “Union of Turkish Women” con- 
tinues to agitate for the right to vote and 
hold office. One of its leaders, Dr. Safiyeh 
Ali Hanum, is conducting an extensive 
propaganda in favor of equal suffrage. 
Certain Deputies are taking the position 
that Turkish women have more immediate 
duties than to strive for voting rights. 

A final settlement appears to have been 
reached between representatives of bond 
holders and the Turkish Government as re- 
gards the Ottoman debt. Beginning with 
June of 1928, Turkey will pay for seven 
years ‘2,000,000 Turkish pounds in gold 
each year. (One Turkish pound equals 
$4.40.) During the next six years the an- 
nual payment will be 2,380,000 Turkish 
pounds, for the next five years 2,780,000, 
for the next five years 3,180,000, and after 
June, 1951, 3,400,000. 

The settlement of the Turkish debt led 


to discussions of a possible large loan, 
either directly or ultimately to come from 
American resources, which might be used 
to hasten the extensive program of public 
improvements which the Turkish Govern- 
ment desires. In particular about 800 miles 
of railroad is projected in addition to lines 
already under construction. It is desired 
to connect Sivas with Malatia, Sivas with 
Erzerum, and Caesarea and Tourhal with 
Sivas. Futhermore the ports of Samsun 
and Mersine should be provided with mod- 
ern shipping facilities. The total cost of 
this program is expected to be about $60,- 
000,000. Announcement was made late in 
March that a concession for the above pro- 
gram had been granted to Fox Brothers 
International Corporation. 


GYPT—Mustapha Pasha Nahas, leader 

4 of the Wafd or Nationalist Party, suc- 
ceeded on March 16 in forming a Cabinet, 
in which he took also the portfolio of the 
Interior. The other Ministers were as fol- 
lows: 
Wassig PasHA GHALY—Foreign Affairs. 
MoHAMED PasHA MAHMUD—Finance. 
GAAFAR PASHA WaALy—War. 
ALI PASHA EL SHAMSY—Education. 
AHMED PAaSHA KHASHABA—Justice. 


NeEGuUIB PAasSHA GHARABLY—Wakfs. 
MoHAMED PasHA SaFwaT—Agriculture. 
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WILLIAM MAKRAM Bey OsEID—Communica- 
tions. ; 
IpRAHIM Bey FaHMy—Public Works. 


In this Cabinet the coalition is main- 
tained between the Wafd Party, of which 
Nahas Pasha is leader, and the Liberals, 
two of the latter being members of the 
Cabinet. The new Prime Minister declared 
his policy before the Legislative Assembly 
on March 19. He stated that in taking 
office his Government does not intend to 
accept anything which may encroach on 
the complete independence and sovereignty 
of Egypt. 

The Assembly filled the vacancy caused 
by the promotion of Mustapha Pasha 
Nahas by choosing as its President Wissa 
Wassef Bey. 

The draft treaty between Great Britain 
and Egypt, with accompanying papers, 
was published on March 7 by the British 
Government. It constituted a treaty of 
alliance between two very unequal powers, 
wherein the lesser promised not to oppose 
in foreign countries the policies of the 
greater, or enter into any agreement con- 
trary to the interests of the greater. Eng- 
land promised immediate aid in case of 
attack or aggression against Egypt. Egypt 
would train its army according to British 


methods, and if making use of any foreign 
officers or instructors would choose British 


subjects. In case of any war in which 
Britain should become involved, Egypt 
would furnish all the facilities and assist- 
ance in its power. For at least ten years 
Britain might maintain upon Egyptian ter- 
ritory such armed forces as it considers 
necessary to protect the lines of communi- 
cation of the British Empire, but these 
forces would not in any way be in occupa- 
tion of the country. After ten years the 
question of the localities in which such 
forces are stationed would be decided by 
the parties, and if they should fail to agree 
the question might be submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations. Britain 
would endeavor to secure a modification of 
the capitulations in Egypt, as well as the 
admission of Egypt to the League of Na- 
tions. England would appoint an Ambas- 
sador to Egypt, who would have precedence 
over all other foreign representatives. 

An annex provides that the British per- 
sonnel in the Egyptian army would be con- 
tinued as now for ten years. The privileges 
and immunities enjoyed at present by the 
British forces in Egypt would continue. No 
aircraft other than British and Egyptian 
might pass over the Suez Canal or territory 
within twenty kilometers of it. The two 
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Governments would agree upon a financial 
adviser who should have specified functions 
and a similar judicial adviser. The Egyptian 
Government would change only in agree- 
ment with the British Government the num- 
ber, status and functions of the British of- 
ficials now engaged in the public security 
and police services until such time as the 
capitulations may have been duly modified. 

In the communication announcing the re- 
jection of the draft treaty Premier Sarwat 
Pasha made the following statement: “My 
colleagues have reached the conclusion that 
the draft, by reason both of its basic prin- 
ciples and of its actual provisions, is in- 
compatible with the independence and sov- 
ereignty of Egypt and, moreover, that it 
legalizes occupation of the country by Brit- 
ish forces.” 

The rejection of the draft treaty led to 
the presentation on March 7 by the High 
Commissioner to the Egyptian Premier of a 
note in regard to certain proposed legisla- 
tion. It read as follows: 


His Majesty’s Government have for some 
time past viewed with misgiving certain 
legislative proposals introduced in the 
Egyptian Parliament which, if they were to 
become law, would be likely seriously to 
weaken the hands of the administrative au- 
thorities responsible for the maintenance 
of order and for the protection of life and 
property in Egypt. 

So long as there was any prospect of the 
early conclusion of a Treaty of Alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt which would 
define anew the responsibilities and rights 
of the two parties, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were content to refrain from all com- 
ment in the expectation that they might 
rely with confidence on the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to avoid legislation which might 
make it impossible for the Egyptian Ad- 
ministration to discharge successfully the 
increased responsibilities inherent in the 
treaty régime. 

But now that conversations with the 
Egyptian Government have failed to achieve 
their object, his Majesty’s Government can- 
not permit the discharge of any of their 
responsibilities under the Declaration of the 
28th February, 1922, to be endangered 
whether by Egyptian legislation of the na- 
ture indicated above, or by administrative 
action, and they reserve the right to take 
such steps as in their view the situation 
may demand. 


The proposed legislation consists of an 
“Arms Act,” and an “Omdeh Election Act.” 
The former would enable private citizens 
to carry arms upon obtaining licenses. The 
latter provides that village headmen should 
be elected by the people whom they gov- 
ern, instead of being appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior. 

The papers accompanying the publica- 
tion of the Draft Treaty begin with a mem- 
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orandum by Sir Austen Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, of date July 13, 1927, 
in which are described conversations be- 
tween himself and Premier Sarwat Pasha 
prior to that date. The second document 
contains a draft treaty presented by Sarwat 
Pasha on July 18. Ten days later the Brit- 
ish Government approved a counter draft. 
The Egyptian Premier included as Article 
6 a proposal that after from three to five 
years the British forces in Egypt would be 
stationed at some point near the Suez 
Canal, perhaps at Port Tewfik. The Brit- 
ish counter proposal postponed for ten 
years the reconsideration of the places 
where British troops should be stationed 
in Egypt. Another document, communi- 
cated to Sarwat Pasha on Nov. 4, refers 
to irrigation in Egypt and the Sudan. A 
copy of the draft treaty was sent to Lord 
Lloyd, British High Commissioner in Egypt, 
on Nov. 24. It was suggested that the 
treaty might be signed and published about 
Dec. 20, but Sarwat Pasha was surprised 
at the suggestion of such rapid action, and 
took time to confer with his Cabinet and 
other Egyptian leaders. 

On March 1, 1928, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain wrote to Lord Lloyd a dispatch in 
which he recognized that the views of 
Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wafd, are very 
similar to those of Zaghlul Pasha, and that 
in all probability the Egyptian Government 
would reject the treaty. At the same time 
he transmitted the text of the note of 
March 7 quoted above. 

Hussein Rushdi Pasha died on March 13. 
He was Prime Minister of Egypt during 
the whole period of the war. 

On March 8 _ student demonstrations 
against British interference took place in 
Cairo and Assiut, centreing around the 
former residence of Zaghlul Pasha, with 
some demonstrations against American 
colleges. 


ALESTINE—On March 24 an interna- 

tional religious conference was inaugu- 
rated on the Mount of Olives, participated 
in by representatives of Protestant groups 
from fifty-one countries. 

The United States Commerce Reports 
indicate an improvement from the depressed 
conditions of the past two years. Indus- 
trial activity has increased and there has 
been a better orange crop. Unemployment 
continues serious. At the end of 1926 the 
population was estimated at 890,000, hav- 
ing been increased by 150,000 since Octo- 
ber, 1922. The increase led to considerable 
building and consequently to unemployment 
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when sufficient work had been done. For- 
eign contributions diminished during the 
past two years, money became tight and 
numerous small concerns failed. Roads 
have been considerably improved and the 
rolling stock of the railways has been in- 
creased. The streets in many cities are in 
process of macadamization. 


TD ERSIA—A translation of the text of the 
treaty between Persia and Afghanistan, 
concluded on Nov. 28, 1927, now to hand, 
shows that in its essential features it is 
similar to the Russo-Persian Pact of Oct. 
1, 1927. The two contracting parties un- 
dertake not to attack each other and not to 
enter into any political and military alliances 
or agreements which might be directed 
against the independence and integrity of 
one of them. In case of a war between one 
of the contracting parties and a third Power 
the other contracting party agrees to main- 
tain absolute neutrality and to use armed 
force against every attempt of a third 
Power to violate that neutrality. More- 
over, the two countries undertake not to 
take part in any blockade or economic boy- 
cott directed against either of them. 
Finally, they agree to submit disputes be- 
tween them to arbitration in accordance 
with the provisions of the annexed protocol. 
The Persian Government is reported to 
have decided that its gunboats for the Per- 
sian Gulf Coast Guard Service shall be of- 
ficered entirely by Italians, until such time 
as the Persians can dispense with foreign 
assistance. The building of additional gun- 
boats is to be carried through in Italy. 
Announcement was made at the begin- 
ning of the year that American and British 
missionary schools in Persia had been or- 
dered to teach the Koran as part of their 
regular curriculum. This affirmation was 
later denied, and it was said that the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction had ordered that 
all schools functioning in Persia should 
teach the Persian language and_ should 
avoid all religious propaganda. 


A RABIA—Certain journals which predict- 
ed speedy war between Great Britain 
and King Ibn Saud have explained the fail- 
ure of such a struggle to break out by hint- 
ing that England had resumed again the 
policy of subsidizing Ibn Saud, which was in 


force from 1917 to 1923. No evidence exists 
for such an explanation. The truth ap- 
pears to be fully in line with opinions pre- 
viously expressed in these columns, to the 
effect that certain Arab tribes near the 
borders of Nejd with Transjordania, Iraq, 
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and Koweit became restive against the 
state of unprecedented peacefulness and 
obedience in which the king had been keep- 
ing them. This was combined with a feel- 
ing which the king himself had, that the 
neighboring States under Mandate were not 
quite keeping their treaty obligations, par- 
ticularly in the fortification by the Iraq 
government of the post at Busaiya. 

In the latter part of March it became 
clear that King Ibn Saud had not declared 
Holy War against any of his neighbors. 
At this time it was announced that the 
British Government had instructed Sir Gil- 
bert Clayton to proceed to Jeddah and dis- 
cuss with Ibn Saud the genuine difficulties 
in the situation. From this time the nerv- 
ousness which had been manifest in Iraq 
and Transjordania was greately abated. 
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The Imam of Sanaa on Feb. 8 encroached 
on British rights by carrying off two 
Sheikhs who are in treaty relations with 
the British Government. Two of his towns 
were bombed without securing the surrend- 
er of the prisoners. The British are in dif- 
ficulty because for about two years a con- 
dition resembling a rupture of diplomatic 
relations was prevailing between them and 
Imam Yahya. 


YRJA—The Kadi of Damascus, Taj 
hJ ud-Din, was made Prime Minister of the 
Damascus Government in the latter part of 
February, following the resignation of 
Ahmed Namy Bey. He is reported to have 
expressed his intention to realize the na- 
tional aspirations within the terms of the 
mandate. 


North and South China Preparing 
For Tariff Autonomy 


By HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOC1ATE 


26 a resolution was passed which read 


A T the Peking tariff conference of 1925- 
as follows: 


The contracting Powers other than China 
hereby recognize China’s right to enjoy 
tariff autonomy; agree to remove the tariff 
restrictions which are contained in existing 
treaties between themselves, respectively, 
and China, and consent to the going into ef- 
fect of the Chinese national tariff law on 
Jan. 1, 1929. 


The Government of the Republic of China 
declares that likin shall be abolished simul- 
taneously with the enforcement of the 
Chinese national tariff law, and further de- 
clares that the abolition of likin shall be ef- 


fectively carried out by . . (Jan. 1, 1929). 


This resolution was not embodied in any 
legal instrument, nor has it been ratified. 
Its significance lies in the conditions sur- 
rounding its passage and in the circum- 
stances that have come into existence since, 
both sets of influences arising out of the 
evident determination of the Chinese in both 
North and South to obtain control of the 
customs rates. The passage of the resolu- 
tion had the approval of the States repre- 
sented at the conference, though the wis- 
dom of the step then taken was generally 
doubted. As in 1925, so in 1928 it is “a 
situation, not a theory” that confronts the 


Powers. Between the two dates has oc- 
curred the Southern drive from Canton to 
the Yellow River, attended with an increase 
of tariff duties at the ports within the 
Southern jurisdiction. The Northern Gov- 
ernment, encouraged by the success of this 
move, imposed the 2% per cent. surtax on 
ordinary goods and the 5 per cent. surtax 
on luxuries contemplated in the customs 
tariff treaty of the Washington Conference. 
Sir Francis Aglen, Inspector General of the 
Customs administration, was forced out 
when he declined to authorize collection of 
the surtaxes. hese developments have 
been attended by a number of more extreme 
departures from the treaty rate schedules in 
exactions upon selected items of trade, no- 
tably fuel oils and tobacco. Foreign Gov- 
ernments have tolerated increases not going 
beyond what the abortive Peking conference 
was expected to establish. 

At Peking and Nanking commissions to 
prepare for tariff autonomy were appointed. 
The Peking commission includes all the Cab- 
inet Ministers and others, bringing the total 
to seventeen. Dr. Wellington Koo was made 
Chairman. 

It was reported that the commissions 
would consider first the interim increase of 
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the blanket rate of tariff to 12% per cent., 
the rate which the American delegation at 
the Peking conference proposed as the upper 
limit for certain classes of imports. The 
Japanese Minister in Peking, M. Yoshizawa, 
reiterated the attitude of his Government, 
which has declared consistently its oppo- 
sition to duties higher than the treaty 5 
per cent. which were not attended by re- 
ciprocal commercial treaties. Apparently 
the British, French, Italian and American 
Governments would not oppose the increase. 
No objection had been raised in advance. 
The Italian Minister to China, M. Vare, said 
in Tien-tsin that foreigners fear increased 
tariffs, legally enforced, far less than the 
numerous illegal taxes. From Peking came 
the report that the interim 12% per cent. 


rate had been endorsed by the proposals of 
Mr. A. H. F. Edwardes, acting Inspector 
General of Customs, to the Nanking Gov- 
ernment on his recent trip to Shanghai. 
Mr. Edwardes sought a basis of agreement 
between North and South which would pevr- 
mit the regular administration of the Cus- 
toms service along the present well-ordered 
lines. Reports were that both Governments 
were favorable to the continuance of the 
present Customs administration. Whether 
the two commissions could agree to a con- 
ference in which the larger problems pre- 
sented by the anticipated tariff autonomy 
could be worked out jointly remained unde- 
cided. Clearly such a conference, if held 
successfully, would go far toward providing 
an easier transition from national tariffs. 


NANKING GOVERNMENT’S APOLOGY 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


| eee Nanking Nationalist Government 
at the end of March, 1928, settled the 
Nanking outrage of March 24, 1927, against 
the American Consul, his family and staff 
and other American residents by a full 
apology which was embodied in three notes 
exchanged at Shanghai on March 30, 1928, 
between General Hwang-fu, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Nationalist Government at Nan- 
king, and John Van A. MacMurray, the 
American Minister of China. In these notes 
the Nationalist Government expressed its 
regret for the incident, agreed to pay dam- 
ages through reference of claims to a joint 
Sino-American commission and gave guar- 
antees for the safety of Americans in China 
in the future. 

The first note from General Hwang to 
Minister MacMurray expressed the Nation- 
alist Government’s “profound regret at the 
indignities to the American flag and to 
official representatives of that Government, 
the loss of property sustained by the Amer- 
ican Consulate and the personal injuries and 
material damages done to the American 
residents.” The note adds that the Nation- 


alist Government accepts the responsibility - 


for these outrages, although investigation 
had shown that the incident was “entirely 
instigated by the Communists prior to the 
establishment of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking”; that the Nationalist 
Government had repeatedly issued orders to 
both civil and military authorities “for the 
continuous and effective protection of the 
lives and property of American residents 
in China”; that with “the extermination of 
the Communists” the Nationalist Govern- 


ment felt confident that the task of pro- 
tecting foreigners would henceforth be 
easier, “and the Nationalist Government 
undertake specifically that there will be no 
similar violence or agitation against Ameri- 
can lives or legitimate interests”; that the 
troops of the division implicated in the “un- 
fortunate incident,” at the instigation of 
the Communists, had been disbanded, and 
that effective steps had been taken to pun- 
ish all soldiers and other persons implicated. 
Full compensation for injuries and damages 
was offered, and the appointment of a joint 
commission was proposed to verify such in- 
juries and damages and to assess the com- 
pensation due. 

In reply Minister MacMurray accepted 
the proposals of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, expressing confidence in the 
“inherent justice and honor of the Chinese 
people when not affected by the incitations 
of subversive influences,” and in_ the 
speedy fulfillment of the pledges given. 
General Huang Fu then wrote a second 
note to the Minister, calling his attention 
to the fact that on the date of the incident 
the American war vessels Noa and Preston, 
had opened fire on Socony Hill, at Nan- 
king, and voicing the hope that the Amer- 
ican Government would express regret for 
this action. To this the American Min- 
ister replied in substance that this bombard- 
ment was “a protective barrage” confined 
to the neighborhood of the house in which 
the American Consul and his family and 
staff had taken refuge from the attacks 
of the Chinese soldiery; and that only by 
this means were their lives saved and the 













































other Americans whose lives were endan- 
gered at Nanking evacuated. Hence, the 
note concluded, the American Government 
felt that the bombardment was forced upon 
its naval vessels, “however deeply it de- 
plores that circumstances should have ne- 
cessitated the adoption of such measures 
for the protection of the lives of its citi- 
zens at Nanking.” 

The third note of General Hwang Fu to 
Minister MacMurray expressed the hope 
that a new epoch would begin in the diplo- 
matic relations between China and the 
United States, and suggested that further 
steps be taken to revise the existing treaties 
and to readjust outstanding questions ‘on 
the basis of equality and mutual respect 
for territorial sovereignty.” To this the 
American Minister replied that though the 
question of treaty revision was not ger- 
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mane to the question of amends for the 
Nanking incident, he was willing to say 
that the Government and people of the 
United States were in full :ympathy with 
the national aspirations of the Chinese peo- 
ple, and hoped that the remedying of the 
conditions which necessitated the inclusion 
in the earlier treaties of provisions of an 
exceptional character might give scope for 
the revision of such treaty stipulations as 
had become unnecessary or inappropriate. 
In conclusion, he added, the American Gov- 
ernment hoped that there might be devel- 
oped an administration so far representa- 
tive of the Chinese people and so far ex- 
ercising real authority as to be able to as- 
sure the actual fulfillment of any obliga- 
tions China would have to undertake to 
bring about the desired readjustment of 
treaty relations. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST 


HINA—Ministers of the thirteen Pow- 

A ers enjoying special treaty rights sent 
the following note to their Governments: 

In view of the continued wars in China 
which have now practically spread over the 
whole country, and with a view to making 
the embargo on arms of 1919 more effective, 
the foreign diplomatic representatives once 
more draw the attention of their respective 
Governments to the importance of the 
agreement and of prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions of war from 
or through their territories to China. They 
therefore express their conviction that 
those powers who have not yet taken any 
measure in this respect should be induced 
to do so as soon as possible. 


The projected agreement for administra- 
tion of the Chinese postal system was pub- 
lished. It continues the foreign co-director- 
general, by earlier agreement a Frenchman, 
but divides his power with Chinese officials 
of both the Peking and the Nanking Gov- 
ernments. 

The threatened renewal of war between 
Peking and Nanking did not materialize. 
The forces of Generals Chiang and Feng 
Yu-hsiang, in Kiangsu and Honan, respec- 
tively, remained inactive in their positions. 
“Peace-talkers” were busy between the 
tival camps, but no settlement was an- 
hounced. Suspicions were voiced that all 
Was not confidential between Chiang and 
Feng, leaders respectively of the Southern 
and the Northern wings of the Nationalist 
forces. The armies about Hankow con- 
tinued autonomous. Chiang appeared to 
grow in influence slightly. A loan of $24,- 
000,000 (Mexican), the third in three months 
for a total of $70,000,000, was under flota- 








tion to provide for the sinews of war against 
the North. The Finance Minister, T. V. 
Soong, was announced as having resigned. 
At Peking Lo Wen-kan replaced Wang Yin- 
tai as Foreign Minister and Liang Shih-yi, 
the “Chinese Croesus,” became director of 
the Maritime Customs administration. Dic- 
tator Chang Tso-lin is now surrounded with 
a very able group of civilian officials. 

An advisory committee of seven Chinese 
inhabitants of the International Settlement 
at Shanghai was invited to assist the Muni- 
cipal Council, composed of 5 British, 2 
Americans and 2 Japanese, in drawing up 
the Settlement budget. 

Reports of a shocking character have 
filled the columns of the newspapers in 
which Communist bands of soldiers, peas- 
ants and laborers were described as killing 
thousands of people, including women and 
children in Hunan and Kwangtung prov- 
inces, with fiendish tortures. These news- 
paper stories were badly authenticated and 
cannot be accepted as proof of anything 
beyond a species of district warfare paral- 
leling on a smaller scale and with less 
regulation and consequently more bloodshed 
the civil strife between the greater war 
lords. Probably it is largely bandit-village 
warfare such as has characterized many 
portions of China within recent years. The 
reports of atrocities came also from Kirin 
province in Manchuria, where soldiers were 
said to have slaughtered every male over 
12 years of age in two villages peopled by 
members of the “Big Sword” society. 

Mr. Julean Arnold, United States Com- 
mercial Attaché at Peking, gave the follow- 
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ing figures for American trade with China | 


in 1926 and 1927: 


1926 1927 
Exports, U. S. Gold.$129,488,000 $109,069,000 
Imports 157,904,000 170,393,000 


$287,392,000 $279,462,000 


Mr. Arnold stated that, inclusive of bul- 
lion shipments and of commodities sold to 
China but recorded as trade with Japan, 
the total trade would amount to $350,000,000 
gold, or 25 per cent. of China’s foreign 
trade. China sold more goods to the United 
States in 1927 than to any other country. 

The available revenue from China’s salt 
monopoly, which is security for certain for- 
eign loans, dropped from $16,615,000 (Mex.) 
in 1926 to $5,350,000 in 1927. 

The balance carried over from 1926 was 
drawn upon, but funds were insufficient to 
meet the amortization instalment of £250,- 
000 due in 1927 on the Anglo-French loan. 





APAN—Premier Tanaka announced that 

a special session of the Diet would con- 
vene on April 20, to continue only for a 
fortnight. This action was of doubtful con- 
stitutionality since the Constitution of 
Japan requires annual sessions of Parlia- 
ment of at least three months’ duration. 
But, granting constitutionality, the limita- 
tion of the session to two weeks, during 
which little can be done beyond considera- 
tion of the budget, contravenes the spirit 
of constitutional government, since it means 
that the people’s representatives will be de- 
nied any opportunity in 1928 to express 
their views on controversial issues. 

The limitation of the special session was 
believed to be due to the Premier’s fear of 
a want of confidence vote which would com- 
pel resignation or cause 4 deadlock in which 
legislation would be impossible. He de- 
clared, however, that if want of confidence 
were voted he would resign. Meanwhile 
both the Seiyukai and the Minseito, the 
leading parties, with almost equal repre- 
sentation in the House, worked feverishly to 
line up the independents and smaller groups 
with themselves. As predicted last month, 
the Government’s “positive” policy is to be 
somewhat curtailed, judging by the budget 
which will be introduced at the special ses- 
sion. Yen 74,000,000 were cut from the 
original budget as prepared for the regular 
session. The new total was approximately 
Yen 1,700,000,000. 

The election aftermath was interesting. 
General dissatisfaction. was expressed with 
the medium-sized districts; return to the 
single-member districts was advocated. 
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Some 2,500 indictments were _ returned 
against violators of the election law. Elec- 
tion expenses of the successful candidates 
were estimated at Yen 50,000 ($25,000) each. 
The Home Minister, Mr. Suzuki, raised a 
storm when he accused the Minseito of at- 
tempting to read into the Constitution a 
parliamentary system, and stated that the 
governing Cabinet was responsible not to 
the Diet but to the Emperor. 

The Japanese Minister of the Navy, Ad- 
miral Okada, expressed opposition to hold- 
ing the naval conference, due in 1931, to 
revise the Washington Conference treaty, 
in Tokio. He viewed the recent British pro- 
posal to reduce the size of battleships as 
offering a basis for discussion, though too 
favorable to Great Britain in its present 
form. The American suggestion, subse- 
quently withdrawn, for a treaty abolishing 
submarines, was ridiculed in the Japanese 
press. 

Resentment was voiced in Japan at the 
refusal of Judge Grant of Vancouver, B. 
C., to grant citizenship to a number of Jap- 
anese applicants. It was pointed out that 
Canadian law admits aliens to citizenship 
without regard to race, and that Judge 
Grant’s reference to the impossibility of 
making a strong race out of an admixture 
of Anglo-Saxon with Japanese blood was 
irrelevant, as well as unscientific and lack- 
ing in courtesy. The fact that the Canadian 
Government at Ottawa issued a repudiation 
of Judge Grant’s gratuitous homily served 
somewhat to assuage injured feelings. 


SHOWING SOME BACKBONE 
—Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Ore. 
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is the quotation of a Florida measure, which is 
typical of all anti-evolution legislation, which 
“forbids the teaching of Darwinism or any 
other hypothesis that links man in blood with 
any other form of life.” Since practically the 
same statement is in the Arkansas proposition 
which the writer says would prevent the teach- 
ing of biology and geology, it follows that the 
science of biology is, in the mind of Mr. Ship- 
ley, identical with or bound up with the propo- 
sition that man is kin to the brute. This is a 
rather startling conclusion from the President 
of the Science League of America. 

Our perplexity is increased when we recall 
the statement of Bats.on that this question of 
origin is still a mystery. What is science? 
May it not be that science, both pure and ap- 
plied, will go on their beneficent way without 
too much regard to the vagaries of either the 
advocates or the opponents of evolution? 

J. M. COLEMAN. 

Quinter, Kan. 

* * * 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
THE ISSUE. 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In the discussion of the Pope and the Presi- 
dency in the March CuRRENT HIsTory, the point 
I think important is: “The disqualification is 
not on account of religion.” The ideal of the 
union of Church and State by the Catholic 
Church conflicts with the ideal of the Separa- 
tion of Church and State by the Constitution. 
The goal is different. Here the Church civil 
polity enters. In some way there is an alle- 


giance to the civil authority of the Church. It . 


may not be definited or limited, but in some 
way it is there. Until the non-Catholic knows it 
is not there, his doubts will impel him to think 
the safe course is not to elevate a Catholic to 
the Presidency. He m:y see no immediate 
risk. Still he will hesitate. As the world 
progresses the separation of Church and State 
will be more and more the fixed policy. 
BrRuUcE L. KEENAN. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


STATUS OF CATHOLIC CITIZEN. 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In regard to th recent discussion in yous 
columns regarding the Pope and the Presl- 
dency, the outstanding fact in any argument 
built upon an array of excerpts from the writ- 
ings of the Popes is that these statements are 
elicited to describe ideal conditions in an ideal 
Catholic State, if such a State could be. Until 
such a State exists, these conditions are vision 
ary. : 
Let us suppose that at various times W ash- 
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ington, Lincoln, Cleveland and Roosevelt had 
issued papers outlining what they considered 
an ideal State for the American people. In 
these discussions, let us suppose that the use- 
lessness of a police force was emphasized; the 
cruel confinement of individuals in jails con- 
demned, the necessity for trade unions consid- 
ered nil; the suggestion that Capital could 
impose upon Labor; and that Labor could 
cheat Capital was denied—all these theories 
being based upon their concept of the condi- 
tions that would exist in their ideal State. 
With such emphasis on record, it would be a 
simple matter for demagogues of future gen- 
erations to argue that these loyal Americans 
had been opposed to law and order, had denied 
to the workingman his inalienable right to de- 
mand a living wage, and had asserted that 
every transaction between Capitzl and Labor 
was ipso facto a moral one. It would be a 
simple matter to advance such assumptions, if 
there were used the same line of reasoning 
that is used by the intelligentsia of today to 
find the status of the Catholic citizen. 
(Dr.) JOSEPH FRANCIS O’NEILL. 
Philadelphia. 


GOVERNOR SMITH AND THE 
PRESIDENCY 
To the Editor of. Current History: 


May I express my sincere appreciation of 
the several articles in the latest CURRENT His- 
TORY on “The Pope and the Presidency.” The 
facts of the case have been submitted to the 
court of public opinion. Two able men have 
been heard on both sides. Dr. Fountain set 
forth the opposition work on his side to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Dr, Ryan would be more 
impressive and convincing had he avoided in- 
dulging in personalities more or less acri- 
monious. But then he had to do something. 
However, why worry? Mr. Smith will never 
be President of the United States; he will not 
even be nominated by his party. 

DANIEL NICHOLSON. 

Manchester, N. H. 


TACT IN RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor of Current History: 

I desire to commend you for the tactful 
manner in which you presented the religious 
controversy in the March issue of CURRENT 
History. Both of the principals presented 
their arguments in a wonderful manner with- 
out animus. PAUL M. WINTER. 

Hewlett, L. I, N. Y. 


INCORRECT VERSION OF CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE 


The Catholic weekly, America, of March 10 
answers the articles on “The Pope and the 
Presidency” in March CURRENT History with 
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an editorial entitled “Another Exploiter of the 
Catholic Question.” The greater portion of 
the argument is as follows: 


As for the discussion itself, it is highly in- 
structive. The gist of it can be put thus: A 
Baptist minister renews the attack on the Cath- 
olic Church made last year by Mr. Charles C. 
Marshall. In doing this he sets forth what he 
conceives to be the true Catholic doctrine on 
Church and State, and then triumphantly re- 
futes it. In answering him, Dr. Ryan simply 
pulverizes the whole argument by pointing out 
that what has been refuted is at least not 
Catholic doctrine, whatever else it may be. 
Here is a highly qualified expert giving his 
testimony that Mr. Fountain has not made an 
even approximately correct presentation of 
Catholic doctrine. Is his testimony accepted by 
the other parties to the dispute? Not at all. 
Most of them blandly accept the non-Catholic 
outsider’s version of what Catholics hold and 
refuse to receive the word of the Catholic ex- 
pert on what he himself believes. 

Newman, in his ‘‘Present Position of Cath- 
olics,’? from which the words of the first edi- 
torial are quoted, has said everything that need 
be said on the treatment to which Catholics 
are at present being submitted. ‘“‘If our oppo- 
nents would decide the matter by testimony,’’ 
he says, ‘‘if they would submit their assertions 
to the ordeal of facts, their cause is lost; so 
they prefer to go by prejudices, arbitrary prin- 
ciples and texts.’’ ‘‘Protestantism has nothing 
left for it, when it would argue about us, but 
to have recourse to its ‘texts,’ its chips, shav- 
ings, brickbats, potsherds and other odds and 
ends of the heavenly city, which form the au- 
thenticated and ticketed specimens of what the 
Catholic religion is in its great national mu- 
seum.”’ ‘If Protestants will not take their in- 
formation from Catholics on points such as 
this, but are determined to judge for them- 
selves and insist on the letter, there is no help 
for it.”” 

Mr. Fountain duly presents his ‘‘texts’’ from 
Pius IX, Leo XIII and Pius X, and builds up, 
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as Mr. Marshall did, a body of ‘‘Catholic doc- 
trine’’ which no Catholic ever subscribed to. 
Will his non-Catholic readers take his word for 
it and not that of Dr. Ryan? No doubt, for 
Dr. Ryan’s crushingly logical demonstration is 
dismissed as the “‘subtleties of dialectics.”’ They 
are not going to change their old ‘‘Mumpsi- 
mus’’ for his new ‘‘Sumpsimus.”’ 


* * * 


AN ENGLISHMAN PROTESTS 
To the Editor of Current History: 

My experiences in America lead me to have 
the greatest possible admiration for your in- 
stitutions, your enterprise and you Americans. 
That I prefer my own people and my own land, 
you will readily appreciate; that there are 
many phases of American life that are posi- 
tively repellent to me will not surprise you; 
that I have read your excellent publication 
ever since December, 1918, will please you— 
but why! oh! why do you constantly rake up 
the past differences between the United States 
of America and Great Britain? 

The English people did not force the issue 
in 1776. Recall Lord Chatham’s dying speech, 
and not George III’s (so little an Englishman 
himself) foolish obstinacy. Again, in the Civil 
War, do not feature the Alabama, but remem- 
ber how the cotton operatives in Lancashire 
refused to work “slave cotton” even though the 
refusal spelled starvation and misery, not only 
for themselves but for their wives and children 
at home. Or, why stress the rubber situation 
or the last naval limitations conference fail- 
ure? Our taxation per capita is the highest in 
the world, and we are cheerfully paying you 
our debt. 

Horatio Bottomley as a Member of Parlia- 
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ment once slammed America; Bill Thompson 
as a Mayor now slaps back. And what of that, 
anyway! There will be a sufficiency of family 
quarrels and family jealousies for the United 
States and Great Britain, but do let us aim 
for “Peace in our time, O Lord.” 
STANLEY B. REECE. 
Liverpool, England. 
* * * 


THOMPSON ARTICLE USED AS 
PROPAGANDA. 


To the Editor of Current History: 

As a reader of CURRENT History I write to 
call your attention to the danger of printing 
in your Magazine so thoroughly inaccurate 
and unscientific an article as “Shall We Shat- 
ter the Nation’s Idols in School Histories?” in 
the February issue, written by William Hale 
Thompson. Big Bill has connived with Sena- 
tor Watson of Indiana to have his complete 
article written into the Senate records and he 
is at this time having distributed to his con- 
stituents in the City of Chicago one hundred 
thousand copies of this article franked from 
Washington. This is the worst kind of propa- 
ganda, for the article is entirely absurd and 
misleading and when it is distributed without 
answers by good historians it is really danger- 
ous. Probably not one in five hundred will have 
read your February number, or will know 
anything of what men like Hughes, Hart and 
Munro think about this question. 

W. L. RICHARDSON. 

Chicago, Ill. 


ES * * 


BUCKLE ON AMERICAN PATRIOTS 
To the Editor of Current History: 

Reading the history controversy in the Feb- 
ruary issue, I am surprised that the numerous 
erudite writers, so far as I can discover, make 
no mention of the great historian Buckle, who 
was born in London and published about 1860 
a history entitled Civilization in England, 
Wherein he pays the greatest tributes I have 
ever read to Washington, Jefferson, Franklin 
and other American patriots. 

H. O. ALDERSON. 

Burlington, W. Va. 

* 


* * 


DANGEROUS ARTICLES. 


To the Editor of Current History: 
think your magazine is most interesting, 
but cannot understand how a magazine of 
your standing can publish articles written by 
E. Franklin Frazier on the subject of his race. 
€ ls so threatening and unreasonable in his 
attitude. That sort of stuff is dangerous. 
Mary E. ALIson. 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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wide margins in March in the wildest 

bull market in the history of the New 
York Stock Exchange. For the entire month, 
transactions aggregated 84,987,834 shares, as 
compared with the previous high record of 62,- 
366,807 shares sold in December, 1927. The lar- 
gest. volume of trading ever recorded in a 
single five-hour session occurred on March 27, 
when 4,790,270 shares changed hands. But 
even this hitherto undreamed-of activity was 
surpassed in the two-hour session of Satur- 
day, March 31, when the turnover amounted to 
2,430,920 shares, which was at the rate of 
about 4,860,000 shares for a full five-hour 
day. For sixteen consecutive days total sales 
were well above 3,000,000, and for three days 
in succession they were above 4,000,000. 

Even more spectacular than the volume of 
trading was the rapidity of price movements 
in various stocks. The leaders were General 
Motors and Radio. Within the month Gen- 
eral Motors advanced, -with only one brief re- 
action, from about 137 to 199; and Radio, with 
a net gain for the month of 91 points, made 
an even more spectauclar gain. Scarcely less 
amazing advances occurred in such stocks as 
DuPont, up 57; General Electric, up 30%; 
Case Threshing, up 31%; United States Cast 
Iron Pipe, up 51; Hupp Motors, up 1456; In- 
ternational Harvester, up 24%; Victor Talking 
Machine, up 21%8; Sears Roebuck, up 18%; 
Lambert, up 17; Montgomery Ward, up 16%, 
and New York Central, up 14%. 

The avalanche of Luying and selling orders 
resulted in all but the complete demoraliza- 
tion of the Stock Exchange machinery. It 
was a common occurrence for the ticker, which 
records the transactions, to be from thirty to 
forty minutes behind the actual trading on 
the floor of the Exchange. On Saturday, 
March 31, the last transaction did not appear 
on the tape until fifty-three minutes after the 
closing gong. The result of such conditions 
was the utmost confusion for outside traders 
who made any attempt to regulate their deal- 
ings by following the tape; on April 9, for 
example, United States Cast Iron Pipe was 
being quoted on the tape at 300 at the pre- 
cise moment when on the floor of the Ex- 
change it was selling for about 268. 

Judging by all past experience, the spec- 
tacular advances in individual stocks and the 
unprecedented turnover give every indication 
that the market is at or near the top of the 
greatest bull market in history. At the end of 


A LL previous records were surpassed by 


a long rise the market has to be given an 


appearance of extreme strength to enable bull 
pools to distribute their holdings without fore. 
ing prices down. The action of the market 
over the last six weeks will undoubtedly tum 
out to have been a prime illustration of how 
this is done. At any rate, individual stocks 
such as Radio, in which there is a moderate 
floating supply available for trading pw- 
poses, have been advanced with lightning rap- 
idity, and the whole market has been churned 
about on an unprecedented scale. It is im- 
portant to notice, however, that a considerable 
number of the more conservative investment 
issues, such as United States Steel and Amer- 
ican Telephone, failed to participate to any 
great extent in the advance. 

Aside from the irdications given by the be- 
havior of the market itself, the trend of more 
fundamental factors such as the money market 
has been growing more and more unfavorable 
to an indefinite continuation of the rise. Short 
term interest rates continued to grow firmer 
in March, and although the tightening process 
proceeded perhaps a trifle more slowly than 
might have been expected, both commercial 
paper rates and time loans against Stock Ex-! 
change collateral rose by more than the usual 
seasonal amounts. 

The outstanding development of the month, 
from a money market standpoint, was the 
heavy gold export movement which took place. 
The gold outflow in the first twenty-eight days 
of March amounted to $93,000,000, exceeding 
that of any previous month in the history of 
the country; and of that amount only about 
$39,000,000 had been previously earmarked for 
foreign account, so that, taking into account 
an almost negligible quantity of imports, and 
allowing for additional earmarkings of $3,000,- 
000, the net gold loss for the month was about 
$57,000,000. In the first two weeks of April 
there were additional heavy exports of both 
earmarked and unearmarked gold. 

Treasury experts who recently asserted that 
the country could lose $1,000,000,000 in gold 
without affecting the domestic credit situa- 
tion seem likely to have their opinion put to 
the test in a much shorter time than they 
probably anticipated. The unprecedented ex- 
port movement in March brought the net loss 
of gold from the beginning of September 1 
the end of March up to about $300,000,000. 
And there is no indication that the end is 
sight. France has been shippine out her eal 
marked gold in $12,000,000 blocks every time 
a French liner clears for Havre; and she 1s 
expected to purchase edditiors! amounts when 
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the amount already earmarked for her account 
has been taken care of. Despite the extent and 
breadth of the gold outflow in March (ship- 
ments were made to Germany, Argentina, Bra- 
iil, Italy, Poland, Great Britain, Venezuela and 
Mexico), foreign exchange rates continued to 
hover close to their respective gold export 
points, or close to the points at which gold has 
already been exported in recent months. This 
applies particularly to rates on several coun- 
tries which have already taken large amounts 
of gold, notably Argentina, Germany and Great 
Britain. 

The second major factor in the immediate 
future of the credit situation is the rising tide of 
business activity. Industrial activity has been 
expanding since last December, and steel in- 
got production showed a considerably greater 
increase in March than was expected, the in- 
crease being slightly more than the usual sea- 
sonal rise. For the first quarter of the year, 
steel ingot production was the largest on rec- 
ord. Other basic industries, especially automo- 
biles and the railroads, continue to show 
marked revival from the recession which cul- 
minated last December. The demand for com- 
mercial credit, as reflected in “all other loans 
and discounts” of reporting member banks, in- 
creased by more than the usual seasonal 


amount in March as compared with February, 
and the March figures, adjusted for normal 
seasonal changes, equaled the previous high 
record monthly average for June of last year. 

It is thus clear that the major factors in 
the domestic credit situation point unmistak- 
ably in the direction of tighter, rather than 
easier, money; and in turn it is equally appar- 
ent that the stock market is in a position where 
it will be quickly affected by sudden changes 
in the money market. Total brokers’ loans, 
as reported by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, at the end of March aggre- 
gated $4,600,000,000, as against a previous 
high record total of $4,433,000,000 at the end 
of last December. Analysis of the detailed 
figures shows that undoubtedly much of the 
recent heavy trading in stocks was financed 
by funds supplied by corporations with tem- 
porarily idle resources at their disposal and 
by funds of foreign banks and industrial con- 
cerns lent on call in the New York market. 
The precarious position of the stock market 
in the event of a sudden increase in the de- 
mand for commercial credit or in case of sud- 
den withdrawal of foreign funds on deposit in 
New York is evident. 

In these circumstances, the present passive — 
policy of the Federal Reserve Banks can be © 
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a responsible house 
Founded in 1855, the 
House of Greenebaum 
has maintained the 
soundness of its bonds 
for 73 years. An 


-W\ unequalled record 
————™" indicates that this institu- 

tion’s responsibility has never been 

shirked. For nearly three quarters of a century, 
principal and interest of EVERY Greenebaum Safe- 
guarded Bond have been promptly paid to investors. 
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given but one interpretation, and that is that 
the Reserve authorities, in line with their ap. 
nounced policy, have no intentian of offsetting 
the effects of gold exports or of expanding 
business activity by open market operations, 
as they did at the beginning of the gold export 
movement last September. It is encouraging 
to note that up to the middle of April the 
Reserve Banks were persisting in this policy, 
despite the fact that hardly a fortnight passes 
without fresh evidence of the opposition which 
they are encountering from the Administration 
at Washington. 


The speculative mania which is sweeping 
the United States has also affected security 
markets in other countries, especially in Great 
Britain and France. This is not surprising in 
view of the fact that many American securi- 
ties are actively traded in on the London and 
Paris stock exchanges. On both of these 
exchanges the average prices of representative 
stocks advanced to new high record figures in 
March. The rise in French securities has 
been stimulated by credit conditions made 
artificially easy by financial operations of the 
Bank of France in connection with the de facto 
stabilization of the franc. As a result of 
these operations, France, under the Poincaré 
régime, has been virtually under a gold ex- 
change standard; and in the opinion of com- 
petent French authorities the speculation 


which has been engendered by these necessary 


but artificial measures has constituted a 
growing sore spot in the international credit 
situation. It is to put an end to the simul- 
taneous pyramiding of credit for speculative 
purposes in several countries, on the basis of 
gold reserves held until recently in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
that has been an important factor in the deci- 
sion of the Bank of France immediately to 
withdraw its available gold abroad and as soon 
as possible to substitute the gold standard, 
with adequate gold reserves in its own vaults. 

A recent issue of the London Economist 
contained the following very interesting com- 
ment on the recent stabilization of the Italian 
lira: “The new rate of 92.466 to the pound, at 
which legal stabilization has been carried out, 
was finally adopted because it is exactly the 
rate which would enable the whole of the debt 
owing by the Treasury to the Bank of Italy 
to be wiped out practically to the last cen- 
tesimo. Had the lira been stabilized at 90, 
the State would still have been a debtor to the 
bank, while at 100 it would have been—tech- 
nically speaking—a creditor. All that has 
been necessary, with a new gold lira at 92.466, 
has been to revalue on this basis the cash and 
securities at the bank and to credit the Treas 
ury with the increase in value arising from 
the difference between the old and the new 
parities.” 





